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Art.  L— the  POLITICAL  SITUATION. 

Hansard  Parliamentary  Debates,  1906. 

Qince  the  publication  of  the  few  remarks  on  ‘  The  Fall  of 
^  ‘  Mr.  Balfour’s  Government  ’  which  we  made  in  our  last 
number,  events  have  proceeded  with  starthng  rapidity.  A 
wave  of  revolution  has  swept  over  the  country ;  the  great 
Unioni't  party — which  occupied  so  prominent  and  powerful 
a  position  during  the  last  twenty  years — has  suffered  an  over¬ 
whelming,  an  almost  irretrievable,  disaster.  Their  leader  owes 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  courteous  self-sacrifice 
of  one  of  his  followers  ;  his  chief  heutenants  are  out  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  have  no  immediate  prospect  of  gaining  admission 
to  Westminster ;  and  his  party — reduced  to  less  than  half  its 
former  proportions — is  numerically  inferior  to  that  which  ralhed 
round  Sir  Robert  Peel  after  the  great  Reform  Act. 

We  need  not  enter,  at  any  length,  to-day  into  the  immediate 
causes  of  this  great  revolution.  It  may  no  doubt  have  been 
partly  attributable  to  the  xmpopularity  which  inevitably  awaits 
all  public  men  who  have  had  a  long  tenure  of  power ;  to  a  growing 
consciousness  that,  with  an  inordinately  increased  expenditure, 
the  nation  was  not  getting  its  money’s  worth  ;  to  the  irritation 
which  Mr.  Amold-Forster’s  administration  of  the  Army  pro¬ 
voked  ;  to  the  annoyance  at  Mr.  Balfour’s  almost  undisguised 
contempt  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  to  the  behef  that  the 
Ministry  was  using  power,  entrusted  to  it  for  the  conduct  of  a 
war,  to  force  controversial  and  unpopular  legislation  through 
Parliament.  But  we  think  that  no  one  who  took  any  part 
in  the  general  election  can  doubt  that,  in  almost  every  con¬ 
stituency,  the  issue  which  determined  the  result  was  the  issue 
of  Free  Trade.  A  little  more  than  three  years  ago  any  speaker 
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at  a  Liberal  meeting  who  wished  to  carry  his  audience  with 
him  had  to  dwell  chiefly  on  the  policy  (or  impolicy)  of  Mr. 
Balfour’s  Education  Act.  More  recently,  Liberal  audiences, 
both  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  provinces,  have  cared  for 
little  or  nothing  but  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 

In  the  three  years  which  have  passed  since  Mr.  Chamberlain 
announced  his  policy,  there  has,  moreover,  been  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  towards  the  movement.  In 
the  earlier  Free  Trade  meetings,  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1903,  the  audiences — so  far  as  a  speaker  could  judge — had 
come  to  listen  :  they  had  not  made  up  their  minds.  But,  as  the 
months  and  years  wore  on,  the  men  and  women  who  were  col¬ 
lected  at  these  gatherings  came  to  them  the  convinced  opponents 
of  Protection.  The  stories  which  had  been  told  them  by  their 
older  neighbours  of  the  days  when  food  was  dear  and  work  was 
scarce  ;  the  arguments  which  had  been  addressed  to  them  from 
the  platform,  and  through  the  Press,  had  done  their  work. 
The  labouring  classes  were  no  longer  hesitating,  as  they  hesitated 
in  1903 ;  they  were  determined  to  secure  cheap  food.  ‘  I  be 
‘  protected  and  I  be  starAnng  :  ’  with  these  words  a  Sussex 
labourer  is  said  to  have  clinched  the  argument  at  one  of  Mr. 
Cobden’s  meetings.  ‘  No,  sir,  I  have  too  many  at  home  to  vote 
‘  for  a  dear  loaf :  ’  so  a  Sxissex  working  man  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  vote  for  the  Liberal  candidate  at  the  general  election. 

We  have  alluded  to  this  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  people 
because  it  emphasises  the  hopelessness  of  the  Conservative 
position  if  the  leaders  of  the  party  persist  in  their  present  policy. 
We  are  not  ourselves  surprised  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  swallow^ 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  tenets.  We  have  always  thought 
that  the  middle  way — on  which  he  proposed  to  travel— led 
ultimately  and  inevitably  to  the  goal  of  Protection.  But  we 
have  as  Uttle  doubt  that  if  the  party — as  a  party — adhere  to 
this  course,  it  must  abandon  every  hope  of  a  return  to  power. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  Birmingham,  the  cause  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  espoused  has  lost  ground  in  the  United  Kingdom 
generally.  If,  however,  the  most  popular  and  eloquent  of 
modem  statesmen — the  one  man  ahve  whose  personality 
attracts  and  galvanises  an  audience — has  been  unable  to  make 
any  progress  in  the  crusade,  what  hope  can  remain  for  the  cause 
when  the  weight  of  increasing  years  deprives  it  more  and  more 
of  such  advantages  as  it  still  derives  from  his  advocacy  ?  The 
present  Government  may,  no  doubt,  in  course  of  time,  fall 
upon  evil  days :  the  country  may  beccune  weary  of  its  rule,  as 
it  has  shown  itself  weary  of  the  rule  of  its  predecessors.  But, 
whatever  lot  may  be  reserved  for  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman 
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and  his  colleagues,  the  people — ^in  their  present  temper — will 
not  replace  them  with  a  Protectionist  Administration.  The 
chance  of  the  Conservatives  may  come  five,  six,  or  ten  years 
hence,  but  it  will  not  come  at  all  unless  their  leaders  frankly 
acknowledge  the  mistake  which  they  have  made  and  abandon 
the  cause  of  Protection,  which  they  should  never  have  adopted. 

Unfortimately  for  the  Conservative  party,  their  leaders  seem 
strangely  to  misunderstand  the  temper  of  the  country  and  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons.  Just  as  Mr.  Balfour  fought 
the  General  Election  on  the  worst  possible  ground,  deliberately 
avoiding  in  his  speeches  the  issue  of  Free  Trade,  and  unnecess¬ 
arily  dwelling  on  such  questions  as  ‘  Chinese  Labour,’  which — 
even  if  his  own  opinion  on  them  was  right — were  exceptionally 
unpopular ;  so  he  seems  unable  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new 
House  of  Commons.  He  apparently  thinks  that  the  Liberal 
majority  in  the  new  House  is  to  be  cajoled  or  swayed  by  the 
devices  with  which  he  played  on  the  Conservative  majority  in 
the  old  House.  His  attitude,  for  example,  on  Sir  James  Kitson’s 
motion  made  us  almost  despair.  Accustomed  as  we  have 
become  to  his  constant  evasions,  we  were  not  prepared  for  the 
unworthy  manner  in  which  he  met  that  motion.  He  may 
have  amused  himself,  but  he  irritated  the  House  by  evading 
the  main  issue,  by  dwelling  on  details  of  no  practical  importance, 
and  by  trying  to  extract  from  the  Government  an  explanation 
of  the  course  which  they  would  take  if  certain  things  should 
happen  which  no  one  expects  to  happen  in  the  near  future. 
The  division  list  must  have  shown  him  that  the  course  which  he 
thus  took  discouraged  his  own  friends.  And  we  cannot  afiect 
surprise  at  the  result.  For  a  great  political  party,  like  the  House 
of  Commons  itself,  desires  a  leader  who  knows  his  own  mind  : 
who  speaks  what  he  believes  and  who  believes  what  he  speaks. 
We  regret  Mr.  Balfour’s  attitude  the  more  because  it  is  neither 
good  for  the  country,  nor  for  the  Liberal  party  itself,  that  Con¬ 
servatism  should  be  blotted  out  of  practical  politics.  In  this 
country,  the  most  important  political  institution,  after  His 
Majesty’s  Government,  is  His  Majesty’s  Opposition  ;  and  we  do 
not  wish  to  deprive  the  former  of  the  advantage  which  the 
effective  criticism  of  a  powerful  Opposition  supplies  even  to  the 
best  of  Ministries. 

Before  we  leave  Mr.  Balfour  we  have  one  observation  to  add, 
which  we  make  with  regret.  In  our  experience,  no  Minister 
has  ever  fallen  with  so  little  dignity.  The  last  resort  of  the 
beaten  advocate  is  abuse  of  the  plaintiff’s  attorney ;  the  latest 
expedient  of  Mr.  Balfour  is  abuse  of  his  successors.  It  was  not 
thus  that  the  great  men  of  a  previous  generation  accepted  defeat. 

^ _ _ 
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Both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli — in  the  hour  of  disaster — 
knew  how  to  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  country,  and  to  show 
that  they  recognised  that  their  opponents  and  successors  had 
a  right  to  a  fair  trial.  But,  if  we  are  to  judge  Mr.  Balfour 
from  his  speeches  and  his  actions,  he  apparently  thinks  that 
a  fair  trial  is  the  last  thing  which  the  present  Government 
should  receive.  His  attitude  is  an  attitude  of  protest  against 
the  verdict  of  the  coimtry.  It  is  not,  we  venture  to  think,  by 
such  conduct  as  this  that  he  will  regain  the  confidence  which 
he  has  lost,  or  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  great  party  which  he 
has,  for  the  time,  destroyed. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  Con¬ 
servatives  may  be  the  opportunity  of  the  Unionist  Free  Traders, 
and  that  men  may  rally  to  them  who  are  discontented  with  the 
alUance  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour.  While, 
however,  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  great 
services  which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  his  friends  have 
rendered  to  the  country  during  the  last  three  years,  they  seem 
to  us  to  occupy  the  position  which  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  followers 
held  in  the  middle  of  last  century.  The  Peehtes  then,  hke  the 
Unionists  now,  formed  a  group  by  themselves  :  a  group  which, 
then  as  now,  commanded  confidence  from  the  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  its  members.  But,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  James  Graham,  the  Peelites  were  sooner  or 
later  absorbed  into  one  of  the  great  parties  of  the  State.  The 
course  which  events  followed  half  a  century  ago  seems  to  us 
almost  certain  to  be  repeated.  The  Unionist  Free  Trader 
must  ultimately  act  either  with  the  one  party  or  with  the 
other.  For  the  time  there  are  no  doubt  strong  reasons  for  his 
standing  aloof.  But  in  this  country  earnest  men,  with  opinions 
which  they  are  anxious  to  enforce,  cannot  afford  to  work  by 
themselves.  The  same  reasons  which  induced  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  Mr.  Cardwell  to 
join  the  Liberal  party  imder  Lord  Palmerston,  will,  in  course 
of  time,  sweep  the  Unionist  Free  Traders  either  into  the  Liberal 
or  into  the  Conservative  ranks^ 

In  the  meanwhile  both  the  new  Parliament  and  the  new 
Ministry  have  made  a  good  beginning.  We  are  told  that  the 
present  House  of  Commons  is  the  most  democratic  of  modem 
times.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  creditable  to  democracy  that  it  should 
be  displa3dng  a  self-restraint  and  a  capacity  for  work  which  are 
as  new  as  they  are  welcome.  The  new  House  of  Commons  is 
much  more  attentive  to  its  duties  than  the  old  ;  it  is  much  fuller 
on  the  ordinary  evenings  when  no  matters  of  special  interest 
are  before  it ;  it  devotes  less  time  to  talk  than  its  predecessor ; 
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and  it  consequently  disposes  of  business  more  rapidly  than  the 
old  House.  Its  assiduity  and  self-restraint  are  no  doubt  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  largely  composed  of  new  members 
animated  by  the  enthusiasms  of  Parhamentary  youth.  But 
they  are  also  attributable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
The  late  House  of  Commons  had  exhausted  its  powers,  and, 
under  Mr.  Balfom’s  guidance,  was  chiefly  occupied  in  ^ding 
pretences  for  avoiding  discussion  on  the  one  subject  which  was 
engrossing  attention.  The  present  House  of  Commons  has  a 
mission  to  fulfil,  and  is  anxious  to  fulfil  it. 

The  self-restraint  which  has  so  far  characterised  the  new 
House  of  Commons  seems  to  us  to  be  also  a  characteristic  of 
the  new  Ministry.  The  composition  of  the  Cabinet  formed  the 
best  answer  to  what  three  months  ago  we  called  ‘  the  ludicrous 
‘assertions  of  the  late  Ministry  that  with  their  fall  the  State 
‘itself  would  totter.’  Time  alone  can  show  what  the  new 
Government  may  or  may  not  do.  But  the  country  is  apparently 
satisfied  that,  if  it  has  changed  horses  at  a  critical  period  of 
history,  the  new  team  are  as  trustworthy  as  the  old.  We 
are  far  from  disparaging  the  value  of  the  services  which  Lord 
Lansdowne  rendered  at  the  Foreign  Office.  On  the  contrary, 
the  good  understanding  with  France  which  he  was  instrumental 
in  establishing  compensated  for  some  of  the  errors  of  his  less 
prudent  colleagues.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  fear  that 
Sir  Edward  Grey  may  not  be  trusted  to  pursue  a  policy  equally 
beneficial  and  equally  sane.  In  the  appointments  which  have 
been  made  to  the  other  great  departments  of  the  State,  there 
is  a  prevalent  impression  that  the  country  has  gained  by  the 
changes  which  have  been  made.  Lord  Elgin  is  universally 
regarded  as  a  competent  successor  to  Mr.  Alfred  L3rttelton ; 
and  the  majority  of  persons,  on  both  sides  of  politics,  have 
experienced  a  sense  of  relief  on  learning  that  Mr.  Austen  Cham¬ 
berlain,  Mr.  Brodrick,  and  Mr.  Amold-Forster  have  been 
replaced  by  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Morley,  and  Mr.  Haldane. 

If  the  composition  of  the  new  Government  inspires  confidence, 
its  actions  have  so  far  tended  to  confirm  the  impression  that 
was  thus  made.  Its  members  were,  of  course,  known  to  dis¬ 
approve  many  of  the  administrative  and  legislative  acts  of  their 
predecessors ;  but  they  show  a  disposition  to  inquire  carefully 
before  they  alter  anything  which  they  have  found.  They 
resemble,  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Haldane,  who  avows  that  he 
approaches  the  problem  of  Army  reform — with  a  sense  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  has  to  contend,  with  a  desire  to 
keep  up  ‘  the  continuity  of  things,’  and  to  lay  a  foundation 
which  all  may  accept.  We  observe,  indeed,  that  the  reluc- 
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tance  of  the  present  Grovernment  hurriedly  to  reverse  the 
decisions  of  their  predecessors  is  regarded  by  their  opponents 
as  an  occasion  for  reproach.  Mr.  Chamberlain  tells  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  electors  that 

‘  Already  events  are  showing  how  hollow  were  the  pretences 
by  which  the  people  were  deluded  in  other  constituencies.  We 
know  now  that  the  Government  do  not  themselves  believe  in  the 
cry  of  Chinese  Slavery  by  which  they  profited  so  greatly.  We 
have  yet  to  see  whether  the  pretensions  by  which  they  won  the 
Irish,  the  Nonconformist,  and  the  Labour  votes  are  more  sincere ; 
and  meanwhile  they  are  finding  out  that  the  promises  made  in 
haste  may  have  to  be  repented  of  at  leisure.’ 


We  have  rarely  read  a  more  unjust  and  ungenerous  para¬ 
graph.  The  Liberal  party,  and,  as  far  as  we  know.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s  Cabinet,  have  never  swerved  from  their 
opinion  that  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour  into  the 
Transvaal  was  a  lamentable  mistake  ;  they  adhere  to  their 
conclusion  that  the  conditions  on  which  the  coohes  have 
been  introduced  are  not  compatible  with  the  freedom  which 
it  is  the  boast  of  this  country  to  extend  throughout  the 
British  Empire.  But  they  recognise  the  impossibihty  of  can- 
celhng  thousands  of  contracts  which — they  still  think — ought 
never  to  have  been  made,  and  the  difficulty  of  abruptly  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  mineowners  a  supply  of  labour  on  the  faith 
of  which  they  have  extended  their  workings.  Instead,  there¬ 
fore,  of  terminating  a  system  which  they  still  dishke,  they  have 
— as  we  think  wisely — decided  to  divest  it  of  its  worst  features ; 
and  to  give  an  opportunity  to  any  discontented  coohes  to  return 
home.  We  can  easily  understand  that  many  of  their  most 
earnest  supporters  may  be  disappointed  to  find  that  they  have 
not  felt  justified  in  doing  more.  But  we  cannot  imderstand 
how  any  Unionist  who  believes,  or  professes  to  beheve,  that  the 
future  of  South  Africa  depends  on  the  Chinese  can  either  rightly 
or  fairly  reproach  them  with  their  decision.  We  wonder  what 
our  opponents  would  have  said  if  the  new  Government  in  its 
first  three  months  of  office  had  tom  up  some  80,000  contracts, 
and  summarily  ‘  repatriated  ’  some  50,000  Chinese. 

The  unfortimate  decision  of  the  late  Government  to  sanction 
the  importation  of  Chinese  labour  has  led  indirectly  to 
another  difficulty.  It  is  almost  universally  acknowledged 
that  the  future  of  the  question  must  be  determined  by  the 
Colony  itself ;  and  it  logically  follows  that — in  order  that  it 
may  be  able  to  decide  the  issue — the  Colony  must  be  invested 
with  autonomous  government.  It  would,  perhaps,  for  some 
reasons  have  been  better  if  the  grant  of  a  responsible  Ministry 
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could  have  been  delayed  for  a  few  years,  or  until  time  had  done 
something  to  obhterate  the  racial  differences  which  the  war 
unhappily  did  so  much  to  accentuate.  After  all  that  has  been 
said,  the  position  of  South  Africa  cannot  be  compared  with  that 
of  our  other  great  autonomous  Colonies.  For  a  colony  in 
which  it  is  thought  necessary  to  maintain  a  garrison,  not  as 
a  defence  against  external  danger,  but  as  a  precaution  against 
disaffection  and  internal  disorder,  does  and  must  differ  in  its 
circumstances  and  in  its  treatment  from  Canada  and  Australia  ; 
while  a  colony  the  majority  of  whose  people  are  not  of  British 
extraction  does  offer  problems  different  from  those  which  self- 
government  has  overcome  elsewhere.  But  the  determination 
of  the  late  Government  to  disregard  the  remonstrances  which 
reached  it  from  this  country  and  from  some  of  its  most  important 
Colonies  on  the  subject  of  Chinese  labour  has  practically  forced 
the  present  Ministry  to  promise  responsible  government  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity.  But,  here  again,  they  have 
taken  what  seems  to  us  the  eminently  sane  and  wise  precaution 
of  instituting  an  inquiry  into  the  maimer  in  which  the  due 
representation  of  the  various  interests  in  the  Transvaal  can  be 
most  properly  secured.  By  taking  this  course,  indeed,  they 
have  again  exposed  themselves  to  reproaches  from  the  Conser¬ 
vatives.  People  who  forget  that  ‘  one  man  one  vote  ’  and  ‘  one 
‘  vote  one  value  *  have  never  been  adopted  in  this  country  talk 
and  write  as  if  these  principles  were  as  sacred  as  the  Decalogue  ; 
and  politicians  who  (hd  not  object  to  Mr.  Balfour’s  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  basis  on  which  pohtical  power 
should  be  redistribute  at  home  seem  to  imagine  that  it  is  almost 
an  act  of  treachery  to  the  Empire  to  inquire  into  the  more  com- 
phcated  problem  which  the  representation  of  the  Transvaal 
undoubtedly  involves.  Mr.  Lyttelton,  no  doubt,  may  have 
arrived  at  a  solution  of  it  which  may  have  been  satisfactory  to 
his  own  mind.  But  Mr.  Lyttelton  is  no  longer  in  office  ;  his 
successor,  and  not  he,  is  responsible  for  the  settlement ;  and  it 
appears  to  us  simply  ludicrous  to  contend  that,  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject,  fraught  as  it  is  with  the  gravest  consequences  to  South  Africa 
and  the  British  Empire,  Lord  Elgin  is  to  accept  Mr.  Lyttelton’s 
conclusions,  without  satisfying  lumself  by  such  inquiries  as  he 
is  able  to  institute  that  they  form  the  best  and  most  just  arrange¬ 
ment  which  it  is  possible  to  devise. 

The  composition  of  the  Commission  to  which  this  important 
question  has  been  referred  seems  to  us  admirable.  Lord  Sand¬ 
hurst  has  had  experience,  both  in  the  government  of  a  depend¬ 
ency,  and  in  the  administration  of  a  department ;  Sir  Francis 
Hopwood  is  one  of  the  ablest,  if  not  the  ablest,  of  our  rising 
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Civil  Servants  ;  Colonel  Johnston  has  special  knowledge  which 
should  be  serviceable  to  his  colleagues ;  while  Sir  West  Ridgeway 
— ^the  Chairman  of  the  Commission — has  rendered  important 
services  to  the  country  in  many  capacities,  and  has  succeeded 
in  setthng  various  difficult  matters  which  a  man  of  less  resolu¬ 
tion  and  lees  abihty  might  have  failed  to  arrange. 

In  commending  the  course  which  the  Government  has  thus 
taken,  we  are  far  from  desiring  to  underrate  the  difficulties 
which  have  still  to  be  overcome  before  our  new  South  African 
Colonies  become  prosperous,  contented,  and  loyal  portions  of 
the  Empire.  But  we  do  contend  that  success  is  much  more 
likely  to  reward  our  efforts  if  our  statesmen  are,  at  last,  per¬ 
suaded  to  proceed  with  caution.  The  cardinal  fault  in  our 
deahngs  with  the  Transvaal  is  that  we  have  always  been  in  a 
hurry.  Twenty-nine  years  ago  we  annexed  the  Transvaal  in  a 
hurry ;  four  years  later  we  abandoned  it  in  a  hurry.  In  our 
own  time  we  broke  off  the  Bloemfontein  conference  in  a  hurry ; 
we  made  war  in  a  hurry ;  we  introduced  Chinese  labour  in  a 
hurry ;  and  we  devised  a  brand-new  electoral  scheme  in  a  hurry. 
We  are  old  fashioned  enough  to  rejoice  that  there  is  a  prospect 
of  more  deliberation  in  our  proceedings  in  the  future ;  and  we 
shall  certainly  blame  neither  Lord  Elgin  nor  any  other  Minister 
for  taking  every  precaution  to  ascertain  the  facts  before  arriving 
at  any  decision  upon  them. 

If  South  Africa  presents  one  of  the  chief  problems  which  the 
new  Ministry  has  to  solve,  its  predecessors  have  bequeathed  to 
it  other  tasks  of  great  difficulty ;  and  the  difficulty  is,  in  one 
sense,  enhanced  by  the  composition  of  the  new  House  of  Commons. 
History  teaches  iis  that  any  radical  alteration  in  the  franchise 
by  which  a  ParUament  is  elected  is  certain  to  affect  the  legisla¬ 
tion  and  policy  of  the  country.  Before  the  great  Reform  Act, 
for  example,  the  tendency  of  Parliament — we  do  not  state  the 
fact  as  a  reproach — was  to  legislate  in  favour  of  the  landed 
classes.  The  coimtry  gentlemen,  who  sat  in  numbers  in  the 
unreformed  House,  knew,  or  thought  they  knew,  the  laws  which 
were  required  in  their  own  interests,  and  they  assumed  that 
what  was  good  for  themselves  would  be  good  for  the  country. 
The  enfranchisement  of  the  middle  classes  in  1832  led  to  the 
reversal  of  much  of  this  legislation  ;  while  the  Reform  Acts  of 
1867  and  1884  accelerated  the  process  which  the  Act  of  1832  had 
initiated.  But,  in  the  last  few  months,  we  have  witnessed, 
without  any  extension  of  the  franchise,  a  revolution  quite  as 
remarkable  as  the  changes  which  were  effected  by  these  Reform 
Acts.  The  working  classes,  assisted  by  the  efficiency  of  their 
organisation,  and  deriving  confidence  in  themselves  from  their 
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improved  education,  have  asserted  their  power.  For  the  first 
time  in  our  history  the  direct  representatives  of  labour  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  not  in  twos  or  in  threes,  but  in  scores  ; 
and,  however  dangerous  political  prophecy  may  be,  it  seems  safe 
to  predict  that  future  Parliaments  will  contain  strong  bodies  of 
men  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  manual  labour.  We  do  not 
ourselves  regret  the  probability  of  this  result.  The  great 
masses  of  the  population  of  this  coimtry  are  dependent  on 
labour  for  their  subsistence  ;  the  wages  of  the  labouring  classes, 
in  the  aggregate,  probably  equal  and  certainly  approximate  to 
the  incomes  of  their  more  fortunate,  or  less  fortunate,  fellow- 
countrymen  who  are  required  to  pay  income  duty.  On  the 
ground  therefore  both  of  population  and  of  income,  the  working 
classes  have  never  obtained,  they  have  not  even  now  obtained, 
that  share  in  the  government  of  the  coimtry  to  which  their 
numbers  and  even  their  incomes  entitle  them.  When  a  great 
class  or  great  classes  in  the  community  find  themselves  unable 
to  make  their  voices  effectually  heard  in  Parliament,  they  are 
naturally  driven  to  adopt  other  methods  for  obtaining  a  hearing. 
But  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  advantages  of  a 
calm  and  temperate  consideration  of  the  case  of  labour  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  its  uncompromising  assertion 
in  public  meetings  or  by  public  demonstrations  specially  arranged 
for  the  purpose.  The  violence  and  disorder  which  occasionally 
accompanied  these  gatherings  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers 
largely  disappeared  with  the  enfranchisement  of  the  working 
classes  in  1867.  The  meetings  themselves,  we  venture  to  pre¬ 
dict,  will  become  less  frequent  when  the  working  classes  appre¬ 
ciate  the  importance  of  their  leaders’  presence  in  Westminster. 
They  will  recognise  that  their  objects  can  be  secured  much  more 
effectually  by  argument  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  by 
declamation  in  Hyde  Park. 

We  are  inclined  then  to  regard  with  almost  unmixed  satis¬ 
faction  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  labour  members  in  the 
new  Parliament ;  but  we  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that 
their  presence  at  Westminster  must  affect,  in  many  ways,  both 
the  procedure  and  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
So  far  as  procedure  is  concerned,  it  is  already  clear  that  the 
regulations  which  were  convenient  to  the  old  House  do  not  com¬ 
mend  themselves  to  members  drawn  from  another  class.  The 
reasons  which  have  of  late  years  induced  the  House  of  Commons 
to  meet  when  pheasant-shooting  ends  and  to  desist  from  work 
when  grouse-shooting  begins  have  not  much  weight  with 
men  who  have  other  use  for  their  hohdays  than  the  pursuit 
of  game.  But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  procedure  of  the  House 
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that  aVchange  is  probably  impending.  The  sohd  phalanx 
of  working  men  which  already  sits  in  Parliament,  and  which 
will  in  all  probability  increase  in  numbers  after  every  fresh 
dissolution,  will  have  opportunities  of  promoting  the  views 
of  its  own  order  which  the  labouring  classes  have  never 
enjoyed  before.  We  are  not  going  to  enter  into  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  of  old-age  pensions,  paid  members  of  Parhament, 
or  even  of  the  propriety  of  defraying  the  cost  of  Parliamentary 
elections  out  of  pubhc  funds,  and  of  supplying  gratuitous  dinners 
to  necessitous  children.  We  are  simply  concerned  to  point  out 
that  these  and  analogous  questions  occupy  a  diflerent  position 
in  the  new  House  of  Commons  from  that  which  they  filled  in  the 
old.  In  the  old  House  they  were  resisted  on  principle  ;  in  the 
new  House  they  are  simply  postponed  on  the  ground  that  ways 
and  means  are  not  available  for  dealing  with  them. 

The  importance  attaching  to  such  questions  as  those  which 
we  have  just  indicated  may,  in  one  respect,  increase  the 
difficulties  in  the  path  of  the  new  Ministers.  They  are  pledged 
to  economy,  and  we  earnestly  trust  that  they  may  slowly  but 
surely  reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  nation,  which  in  the  last 
dozen  years  has  increased  by  fifty  per  cent.,  and  which  is  necessi¬ 
tating  the  retention  of  taxation  objectionable  in  principle  and 
oppressive  in  degree.  But  we  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves 
that  the  task  which  Mr.  Asquith  has  to  imdertake  is  one  of  no 
ordinary  difficulty.  The  House  of  Commons,  as  a  body,  is  no 
doubt  in  favour  of  retrenchment ;  but  the  individual  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are  all  advocating  some  fresh  ex¬ 
penditure.  Democratic  government  is  rarely  economical,  and 
we  are  sometimes  disposed  to  think  that  economy  in  this  country 
passed  away  with  the  ten-pound  householder.  The  wage- 
earning  classes  are  tempted  to  conclude  that  any  reduction  in 
the  national  expenditure  must  involve  a  diminution  of  em¬ 
ployment,  and  they  fail  to  see  that  the  money  which  is,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  such  reduction,  left  in  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers 
must  be  employed  by  them  in  setting  in  motion  other  kinds 
of  labour.  The  distaste  for  retrenchment  which  the  working 
classes  entertain  is  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  the  taxa¬ 
tion  which  expenditure  necessitates  is  usually  provided  by 
wealthier  classes  than  themselves.  A  working  man  must  have 
very  high  ideals,  or  a  much  more  than  usually  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  economical  science,  who  resists  an  expenditure  calcu¬ 
lated  to  benefit  his  own  class,  on  the  ground  that  it  may  add 
another  penny  to  the  income  tax.  We  are  so  sensible  of  this 
difficulty  ourselves  that  we  have  sometimes  thought  that  the 
pressure  of  direct  taxation  should  in  some  way  be  brought  home 
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to  the  masses  of  the  people.  We  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  to 
advocate  any  higher  taxation  of  the  poorer  classes.  On  the 
contrary,  we  recognise  that  the  old  principle  that  each  man 
should  contribute  to  the  State  in  exact  proportion  to  his  income 
rests  on  a  misapprehension ;  for  the  man  with  1001.  a  week  is 
much  more  able  to  afford  a  contribution  of  5001.  a  year  than 
the  man  with  11.  a  week  can  afford  51.  But  if  it  were  possible 
largely  to  reduce  some  of  the  indirect  taxation  which  now  falls 
with  exceptional  weight  on  the  working  man,  we  see  no  reason 
why  some  such  course  as  that  which  we  are  advocating  should 
not  be  adopted.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  house  tax  was 
extended  to  all  houses  of  a  value  of  101.  and  upwards,  and 
that,  instead  of  being  fixed  at  ninepence,  it  rose  and  fell 
with  the  income  tax.  If  some  such  arrangement  were  practic¬ 
able,  it  would  bring  home  to  every  101.  householder  in  the 
country — and  many  working  men  hve  in  101.  houses — the 
effect  of  any  increase  or  decrease  in  the  income  tax,  and 
would  give  in  consequence  a  stimulus  to  economy  which,  at 
the  present  moment,  does  not  exist.  We  do  not  ignore  the 
objections  to  any  such  scheme.  On  the  contrary,  we  recog¬ 
nise  that  the  pressure  of  taxation  falls  at  the  present  moment 
with  exceptional  severity  on  the  lower  mid^e  classes  who 
occupy  houses  rented  at  from  101.  to  201.  a  year,  and  that 
it  would  be  highly  undesirable  to  add  to  the  weight  of  their 
existing  burdens.  But  if  they  could  be  reheved  of  a  corre¬ 
sponding  proportion  of  the  indirect  taxation  which  they  now 
pay,  we  contend  that  there  would  be  some  advantage,  in  the 
interest  of  economy,  in  giving  them  a  direct  and  sensible  interest 
in  the  reduction  of  direct  taxation. 

Mr.  Gladstone  once  said  that  ‘  no  man  wants  so  much  S3rmpathy 
‘  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  no  man  gets  so  httle  ’ ; 
and  we  fear  that  Mr.  Asquith  may  find  that  what  was  true 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  is  equally  true  now.  The  new  Mimster 
must  deal  not  merely  vdth  the  vast  expenditure  to  which  his 
predecessors  have  committed  him,  but  he  must  concurrently 
revise  the  whole  system  of  local  taxation,  with  which  no  man  is 
content,  and  for  which  few  men  have  ever  suggested  an  adequate 
remedy.  The  late  Govetmnent  was  guilty  of  a  grave  derehc- 
tion  of  duty  in  taking  no  steps  to  deal  with  the  elaborate  report 
on  the  subject  which  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  1901,  and 
which  we  reviewed  in  our  own  columns  in  the  following  year. 
It  is  not  Ukely,  however,  that  the  readjustment  of  our  local 
burdens  will  diminish  the  demands  of  the  local  authorities  or 
the  Imperial  Exchequer.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  views  of  the 
Commission  are  to  be  adopted,  some  charges  which  are  now 
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met  out  of  the  rates  will  be  thrown  on  the  taxpayer.  This 
consideration  affords  another  strong  reason  for  Mr.  Asquith’s 
plea  that  the  new  Parliament  should  carefully  weigh  ‘  the  rela- 
‘  tive  urgency  and  the  relative  importance  of  the  different 
‘  reforms  on  which  their  hearts  are  set.’  With  an  expenditure 
of  140,000,000?.  a  year  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  afford  many 
things  which,  in  more  prosperous  times,  we  might  have  been 
glad  to  adopt.  The  reckless  expenditxire  of  the  last  ten  years 
has  imposed  on  us  the  duty  of  marking  time,  and  we  must  be 
content  to  wait  till  the  growth  of  our  resources  and  the  reduction 
of  imperial  burdens  enable  us  to  address  ourselves  to  new  ex¬ 
periments  which,  at  the  present  moment,  we  are  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  imdertake. 

If  finance  presents  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  path  of  the 
Ministry,  there  is  another  element  in  the  pohtical  situation 
which  we  must  not  overlook.  The  present  Parhament  affords 
a  singiilar  spectacle.  In  the  one  House  we  have  the  largest 
Liberal  majority  which  this  country  has  ever  seen ;  while,  in 
the  other  House,  the  Liberals  are  so  few  that  they  are  practically 
powerless  in  a  division.  No  one  can  doubt  that  this  state  of 
things  is  capable  of  producing  considerable  embarrassment. 
Those  who  recollect  the  conflicts  which  arose  between  the  two 
Houses  during  Lord  Palmerston’s  second,  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
first.  Administration  will  not  be  disposed  to  imderrate  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  may  arise  in  consequence  ;  and  it  should  be  recol¬ 
lect^  that,  during  the  two  Ministries  which  we  have  just  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Liberal  party  was  not  so  weak  in  the  Lords  as  it 
is  now,  and  that  it  was  led  by  a  man  hke  Lord  Granville,  and 
supported  by  debaters  like  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  could  hold 
their  own  against  the  ablest  and  readiest  of  their  brother  peers. 
It  is  no  reflection  on  the  present  Cabinet  to  say  that  they  have 
no  one  in  the  Lords  endowed  with  the  exceptional  quahties  of 
tact  and  experience  which,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  enabled 
Lord  Granville  to  achieve  success  and  avert  disaster.  If  the 
inconvenience  of  grave  differences  between  the  two  Houses  is 
to  be  avoided,  the  Peers  will  have  to  exercise  great  moderation 
and  the  Commons  to  display  some  patience. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  legislation  which  is  certain  to 
commend  itself  to  the  new  House  oi  Commons  is  not  Ukely  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  Conservative  party  in  the  Lords.  The 
Government  is  already  dealing  with  the  difficult  questions 
relating  to  trade  unionism,  which  partly  turn  on  the  decision 
in  the  Taff  Vale  case.  It  is  bound  to  amend  and  in  some 
measure  to  reverse  the  Education  Act  of  1902  ;  while  in  the  near, 
though  more  distant,  future  it  has  undertaken  to  deal  with 
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the  position  of  the  Church  in  Wales.  On  the  first  of  these 
subjects  it  fortunately  enjoys  the  advantage  which  it  derives 
from  the  recent  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Unionist  Ministry.  The  Conservative  party  can  hardly  resist 
legislation  which  a  Commission  constituted  by  themselves  has 
recommended.  But  it  is  already  evident  that  the  Government 
is  prepared  to  go  much  further  than  the  Commission ;  and  that 
the  majority  of  the  Liberal  Party  is  pledged  to  even  stronger 
legislation  than  the  Cabinet  was,  in  the  first  instance,  prepared 
to  adopt.  The  settlement  of  this  grave  and  difficult  problem, 
however,  is  not  likely  to  create  so  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  the  new  Education  Act.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  attempting 
to  solve  this  most  complex  of  problems,  has  raised  an  issue 
which  may  possibly  be  as  embarrassing  to  the  Church  as  it  is 
certain  to  be  to  his  own  friends.  No  Liberal  Ministry  can 
avoid  insisting  that  schools  supported  by  the  rates  shall  be 
managed  by  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayer ;  that  no 
teacher  shall  be  under  a  disqualification,  either  for  appointment 
or  promotion  in  a  rate -supported  school,  from  any  religious 
opinion  which  he  may  or  may  not  happen  to  entertain ;  and 
that  every  parent  must  have  the  opportunity,  if  he  wishes  to 
do  so,  of  sending  his  child  to  some  school  free  from  the  bias  of 
denominational  teaching.  Subject  to  these  main  principles,  wc 
believe  that  the  majority  of  our  fellow-countrymen  are  anxious 
that  education  should  not  be  divorced  from  religion,  and  that 
some  religious  instruction,  free  from  the  dogmas  of  any  sect, 
should  either  be  given  at  the  school,  or  that  the  ministers  of 
each  sect  should  have  the  opportunity  of  imparting  it  at  some 
convenient  hours  to  the  children  of  their  own  faith.  But  we 
are  convinced  that  if  the  Church  is  not  able  to  accept  such  a 
compromise  we  shall  be  compelled  logically  to  fall  back  on 
purely  secular  teaching  as  the  only  available  alternative.  It 
may  rest  with  the  Lords,  or  the  episcopal  bench  in  that  House, 
to  determine  how  this  grave  issue  shall  be  ultimately  settled. 

It  is  possible  that  the  future  of  the  Church  in  Wales  may 
become  a  source  of  still  graver  embarrassment.  The  opponents 
of  that  Church  have  been  strengthened  in  their  opposition  to 
it  by  the  passage  of  the  Education  Act.  Its  supporters  may 
possibly  hope  that,  in  the  last  emergency,  the  House  of  Lords 
may  be  trusted  to  come  to  its  protection.  The  Peers  them¬ 
selves  may  be  encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  action  in  1893 
to  throw  out  any  measure  affecting  it  which  the  Commons  may 
pass.  And  we  do  not  deny  that  the  Upper  House  has  the  right 
to  refuse  acceptance  of  a  measure  on  wffich  it  may  have  reason 
to  think  that  the  coimtry  has  not  made  up  its  mind.  A  second 
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chamber  would  be  deprived  of  its  chief  use  if  it  shrank  from 
affording  the  electors  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  a  verdict 
which  their  representatives  had  given  in  haste  and  without  due 
consideration.  Those  even  who  are  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  in 
Ireland  may  frankly  recognise  that  the  opinion  of  the  country 
on  that  subject  had  been  pronoimced  with  too  imcertain  a  voice 
to  make  it  incumbent  on  the  Lords  to  accept  it ;  and,  if  the 
Peers  have  any  doubt  about  the  views  of  the  country  on  the 
future  of  the  Welsh  Church,  they  may  possibly  be  justified  in 
imitating  in  1906  or  1907  the  course  which  they  adopted  in  1893. 
But  we  hope  they  wiU  refrain  from  any  such  course  unless 
they  are  sure  of  the  groimd  on  which  they  are  standing.  It 
will  not  answer  in  the  twentieth  century  to  refuse  a  Welsh 
measure,  as,  unhappily,  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  House  of 
Lords,  over  and  over  again,  refused  Irish  measures,  from  an 
impression  that  ‘  the  predominant  partner  ’  in  the  union  does 
not  care  for  any  legislation  which  does  not  affect  some  English 
interests.  Such  a  course  will  only  precipitate  a  crisis  between 
the  two  Houses  ;  and  a  crisis  between  the  two  Houses  is  the  one 
thing  which  prudent  men  on  both  sides  of  the  political  stage 
ought  to  desire  to  avert. 

There  are  three  reasons,  however,  which  induce  us  to  hope 
that  any  serious  conflict  between  the  two  Houses  may  be  avoided. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Liberal  majority  in  the  present  House  of 
Commons  is  so  large  that  the  Peers  will  feel  the  hopelessness  of 
contesting  any  matter  on  which  it  speaks  with  a  clear  and 
certain  voice.  Mrs.  Partington — we  do  not  revive  the  simile 
in  any  offensive  sense — may  realise  that,  however  vigorously 
she  pUes  her  mop,  she  is  powerless  against  the  advancing  ocean. 
In  the  second  place,  the  character  of  the  men  who  either  lead 
or  influence  the  Conservative  party  in  the  House  of  Lords 
will  indispose  them  from  entering  into  any  unnecessary  conflict 
with  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Lansdowne  is  too  wise  and 
too  cautious  a  statesman  to  risk  the  consequences  of  any  rupture 
which  it  is  possible  to  avoid.  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach,  or  Lord 
St.  Aldwyn,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  is  certain  to  support 
Lord  Lansdowne  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  may  be  trusted 
to  use  his  great  influence  on  the  side  of  moderation. 

And,  in  the  third  place,  the  composition  of  the  present  Cabinet 
seems  to  afford  a  reasonable  guarantee  that  no  rash  proceedings 
shall  be  taken.  In  forming  his  Administration,  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  apparently  determined  to  give  adequate  representa¬ 
tion  to  the  two  branches  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  presence 
in  the  Cabinet  of  advanced  thinkers  hke  Mr.  Bryce,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  Mr.  Bums  and  others  is  a  guarantee  that  the  views 
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of  extreme  Liberals  shall  receive  adequate  consideration.  But 
the  association  of  these  men  with  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Mr.  Haldane, 
and  Lord  El^n  implies  an  assurance  that  progress,  however 
earnest  and  continuous  it  may  be,  shall  be  conducted  on  safe 
and  constitutional  principles.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
differences  might  ultimately  arise  in  the  Cabinet  itself,  which  I 

might  radically  alter  its  composition.  Some  Conservative  |j 

poUticians,  who  have  no  other  ground  for  confidence,  are,  we  see,  I 

already  predicting  the  disintegration  of  the  Liberal  party.  i 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  party  of  progress  must  always  j 

be  more  liable  to  internal  differences  than  the  party  of  resistance.  • 

For,  while  the  latter  has  only  to  put  on  the  drag,  the  former 
has  to  determine  the  pace  at  which  the  coach  of  state,  with 
or  without  a  drag,  may  safely  travel  down  hill.  But,  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  foresee,  there  are,  at  present,  no  symptoms  of 
serious  differences  arising  among  the  members  of  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman’s  Cabinet.  And  it  is  certain  that  no  Ministry  of 
recent  times  has  had  stronger  reasons  for  union.  For,  on  the 
one  hand,  many  of  its  members  must  recollect  the  unfortunate  ! 

consequences  which  resulted  from  the  differences  which  dis¬ 
tracted  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Cabinet  of  1880,  and  the  still  more 
serious  disaster  which  followed  the  break-up  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  1886.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  catastrophe 
which  has  overtaken  the  Conservative  party  in  the  last  few 
months  is  a  warning  of  the  effects  of  disunion  which  responsible 
statesmen  are  not  likely  to  forget.  With  such  examples  before 
them  statesmen  will  hardly  push  their  differences  to  an  extreme, 
or  bring  upon  themselves  and  their  friends  the  ruin  which  has 
overwhelmed  their  opponents. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  forget  that  issues  may  be  raised  in 
the  next  few  years,  which  are  not  visible  at  the  present  moment 
on  the  political  horizon,  but  which  may  require  tact  and  abihty 
to  overcome.  In  politics  nothing  ever  happens  except  the  un¬ 
foreseen  ;  and  it  would  be  illogical  to  suppose  that  the  present 
Ministry  may  not  be  exposed  to  trials  which  cannot  be  antici¬ 
pated  at  the  present  time.  But,  whatever  else  may  happen, 
we  think  it  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  the  issue  wUch 
Mr.  Chamberlain  unhappily  raised,  and  which  Mr.  Balfour  has 
unwisely  adopted,  will  obtain  the  serious  support  of  any  large 
sections  of  the  electors.  Protection,  like  pohtical  economy, 
may  not  be  banished  to  the  planets ;  it  may  linger  in  foreign 
countries  or  even  in  that  imaginary  island  which  Mr.  Balfour 
created  in  the  Economic  Notes.  But  whatever  the  fate  of  other 
countries  may  be,  the  British  people  are  determined  to  secure 
for  themselves  cheap  raw  materials  and  cheap  food.  They 
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see  plainly  that  these  things  can  only  be  secured  under  a  system 
of  free  trade ;  and  neither  Mr.  Balfour’s  dialectics  nor  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  eloquence  will  move  them  from  their  resolution 
to  maintain  the  system  on  which  they  and  their  fathers  have 
prospered  for  the  last  sixty  years. 

So  far,  then,  as  we  are  able  to  gauge  the  political  situation, 
we  see  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  present  Government 
may  not  have  a  long  and  successful  career  before  it.  And 
there  is  one  reason,  it  must  be  recollected,  which  will  gain 
for  it  the  good  wishes  of  every  reasonable  man.  For,  at  the 
present  moment,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  other  Government 
could  by  any  possibility  be  formed.  While  the  present  Parlia¬ 
ment  lasts  it  is  certain  that  the  Liberal  party,  and  the  Liberal 
party  alone,  can  command  that  confidence  in  the  House  of 
Commons  which  is  essential  to  every  administration.  Neither 
Mr.  Balfour  nor  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  form  a  Ministry  which 
could  last  for  a  week.  The  time  may  come,  the  time  must, 
we  suppose,  come,  when  the  political  pendulum  may  again 
begin  to  swing,  and  when  its  swing  may  ultimately  lead  to  new 
changes.  But  there  are  no  signs,  at  present,  that  the  reaction 
which  ultimately  follows  action  is  hkely  to  arrive  in  the  near 
future.  If  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  retain  their 
present  convictions  it  may  be  almost  indefinitely  delayed. 
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Art.  II.— ‘IN  MEMORIAM’  AFTER  FIFTY  YEARS. 

1.  In  Memoriam.  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  London  :  Edward 

Moxon.  1850. 

2.  .<4n  Index  to  In  Memoriam.  London  :  Edward  Moxon.  1862. 

3.  A  Key  to  Lord  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam.  By  Alfred 

Gatty,  D.D.  London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons.  1881. 

4.  Tennyson's  In  Metnoriam.  By  John  F.  Genung.  London: 

Macmillan  &  Co.  1884. 

5.  A  Companion  to  In  Memoriam.  By  Elizabeth  Rachel 

Chapman.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1888. 

6.  In  Memoriam.  With  an  Analysis  and  Notes  by  the  Rev. 

H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.  London  :  Methuen  &  Co.  1900. 

7.  A  Commentary  on  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam.  By  A.  C. 

Bradley,  LL.D.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1901. 

8.  In  Memoriam.  With  a  Commentary  by  L.  Morel,  LL.D. 

London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1901. 

9.  In  Memoriam,  The  Princess,  and  Maud.  By  John  Churton 

Collins.  London :  Methuen  &  Co.  1902. 

10.  In  Memoriam.  Annotated  by  the  Author.  London : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1905. 

^HE  appearance  at  Christmas-tide,  in  the  familiar  green  cloth 
so  dear  to  lovers  of  Tennyson,  of  the  modest  httle  volume 
last  named  in  the  list  which  heads  this  article,  was  in  its  quiet 
way  something  of  an  event  in  the  literary  world,  and  an  event 
without  a  parallel.  That  a  poem  should  be  published  either  in 
its  first  or  second  edition  with  notes  by  its  author  during  his 
lifetime,  is  not  unknown.  That  it  should  be  annotated  after 
his  death  by  another  hand  is  still  more  common  ;  indeed,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  appointed  fate  of  a  classic.  But  that  a 
series  of  annotations  by  the  author  himself  should  be  given  to 
the  world  after  he  has  passed  away  is  a  thing  unprecedented, 
and  it  is  an  imexpected  piece  of  good  fortime  that  this  should 
have  happened  in  the  case  of  ‘  In  Memoriam.’ 

When  a  poem  is  famous  the  poet’s  talk  or  that  of  his  inti¬ 
mate  friends  about  it  is  often  preserved.  The  professional 
commentator,  who  may  be  a  friend  himself,  collects  and  compares 
such  remarks  and  adds  to  them  from  other  sources.  In  Tenny¬ 
son’s  case  this  has  already  been  done  to  a  considerable  degree. 

Tennyson  was  at  once  shy  and  sincere,  retiring  and  out¬ 
spoken.  He  was  anxious  to  be  rightly  understood,  but  he  did 
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not  think  that  ever)rthing  in  poetry  should, "^or  could,  be  made 
readily  plain  to  the  meanest  intelligence.  With  those  whom 
he  knew  and  liked,  he  was  very  willing  to  talk  about  and  explain 
his  poems,  and  he  would  even  spontaneously  point  out  special 
features  in  them  which  he  thought  worthy  of  note,  with  much 
amiabihty  and  readiness.  But  notes  he  disliked.  As  readers  of 
his  volumes  will  doubtless  remember,  the  one  note  which  they 
contained,  conspicuous  by  its  singularity,  was  that  upon  the 
berry  of  the  Spindle-tree, 

‘  The  fruit 

Which  in  our  winter  woodland  looks  a  flower.* 

He  held  with  Gray. 

‘  I  do  not  love  notes,’  wrote  Gray  to  Horace  Walpole,  who  was 
printing  his  Odes  for  Dodsley,  the  bookseller,  ‘  though,  you  see, 
‘  I  had  resolved  to  put  two  or  three.  They  are  signs  of  weakness 
‘  or  obscurity.  If  a  thing  cannot  be  understood  without  them 
‘  it  had  better  not  be  understood  at  all.’  And  again,  in  a  delight¬ 
fully  humorous  letter,  ‘  I  would  not  have  put  another  note  to 
‘  save  the  souls  of  all  the  owls  in  London.  ...  It  is  extremely 
‘  well  as  it  is ;  nobody  understands  me,  and  I  am  perfectly 
‘  satisfied.’ 

Gray  inscribed  on  his  title  page  two  words  from  Pindar— 
(fxupavTa  (Tvverola-i,  ‘  With  a  voice  for  the  wise.’  He  was 
delighted  when  to  those  who  called  his  verses  obscure  the  witty 
and  charming  Miss  Speed  repeated  this  magic  formula,  as  she 
frequently  did,  no  doubt  with  an  arch  air  of  oracular  intimite. 

‘  TWs  is  both  my  motto  and  my  comment,’  he  said.  He  even 
affected  to  be  pleased  when  a  ‘  peer  of  the  realm  ’  imderstood 
his  allusions  to  Elizabethan  times  to  apply  to  Charles  I.  and 
Cromwell.  ‘  It  is  very  well,’  he  wrote ;  ‘  the  next  thing  I  write 
‘  shall  be  in  Welch.’ 

There  were  originally  four  notes  to  the  ‘  Bard  ’  and  none  to 
the  ‘  Progress  of  Poesy.’ 

But  later  on,  when  the  ‘  Critical  Review  ’  suggested  that  he 
might  have  continued  the  quotation  from  Pindar  which  runs 
thus,  ‘With  a  voice  for  the  wise — ^but  for  the  general,  need¬ 
ing  interpreters,’  Gray  adopted  the  suggestion,  cited  Pindar 
in  full  on  his  title  page,  and  added  some  further  explanatory 
notes.  Tennyson  has  done  the  same.  He  was  persuaded  to 
leave  a  body  of  notes  on  his  collected  poems  which  might  be 
given  to  the  world  by  his  son,  if  and  when  his  son  thought  fit. 

All  through  his  fife,  and  especially  in  his  later  years,  he  was 
constantly  being  plagued  and  pestered,  orally  and  by  letter, 
with  inquiries,  often  of  the  most  foolish  kind,  as  to  the  meaning 
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and  allusion  of  phrases.  Assertions  as  wild  and  wide  of  the 
mark  as  those  of  Gray’s  ‘  peer  of  the  realm  ’  were  made  with 
regard  to  his  pieces.  The  ‘  broad-brimmed  hawker  of  holy 
things’  was  said  to  be  John  Bright ;  the  Northern  Farmer  and 
Mariana  were  identified  with  special  persons  and  places  near  his 
home.  Even  so  good  a  critic  as  Lord  Coleridge  stated  catego¬ 
rically  that  the  Pilot  in  ‘  Crossing  the  Bar  ’  was  Lionel  Tennyson, 
while  others  said  it  was  Arthur  Hallam.  Such  statements  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  correct.  So  again  those  who,  to  give 
a  new  application  to  Shakespeare’s  line,  delight  to 

‘  Delve  their  parallels  in  beauty’s  brow  ’ 

were  constantly  suggesting  that  he  had  borrowed  phrases  or 
ideas  from  books  which  he  had  never  read. 

To  these  inquiries  and  statements  and  suggestions  he  made 
answer  in  different  ways.  Some  of  these  answers  have  long  ago 
been  published,  as,  for  instance,  the  long  and  most  interesting 
letter  he  wrote  in  1882  to  Dawson,  the  Canadian  editor  of  ‘  The 
‘Princess.’  Palgrave’s  edition  of  the  Lyrical  Poems  contains 
some  notes  based  on  remarks  made  to  Um  by  the  poet.  Dr. 
Gatty’s  ‘  Key  ’  was,  as  he  says,  ‘  glanced  at  by  Tennyson  him- 
‘self,  who  made  some  invaluable  corrections,  but  did  not,  of 
‘course,  give  his  imprimatur  to  all  he  did  not  alter.’  Not  very 
long  after  his  death  Mr.  (now  Sir)  James  Knowles  published 
a  ‘Personal  Reminiscence,’  in  which  inter  alia  he  gave  his 
recollection  of  the  poet’s  talk  about  ‘  In  Memoriam,’  and  in 
particular  the  natural  groups  into  which  it  falls.  Some  of  these 
recollections  the  annotations  confirm.  To  such  partial  and 
piecemeal  comment  the  ‘  Life  ’  was  to  add  a  great  deal  more. 
But  meanwhile  in  his  lifetime  the  poet  had  at  last  yielded. 
He  did  so  with  much  reluctance.  ‘  I  am  told,’  he  says,  in  a 
brief  preface  to  these  annotations,  ‘that  some  of  my  young 
‘countrymen  would  hke  notes  to  my  poems.  Shall  I  write 
‘  what  ictionaries  tell  to  save  some  of  the  idle  folk  trouble  ? 
‘  or  am  I  to  fit  a  moral  to  each  poem  ?  or  to  add  an  analysis 
‘  of  passages  ?  or  to  give  a  history  of  my  similes  ?  I  do  not 
‘  like  the  task.’ 

Another  reason  for  his  reluctance  was  that  he  held  that  poetry 
was  not  an  exact  scientific  statement.  ‘  It  is  hke  shot  silk,’ 
he  said,  ‘  with  many  glancing  colours.’  ‘  You  must  not  say 
‘  this  means  this,  and  that  means  that,  and  no  more.’  Poetry, 
he  thought,  suggests  rather  than  defines,  and  ‘  every  reader 
‘  must  find  his  own  interpretation  according  to  his  own  ability 
‘  and  according  to  his  sympathy  with  the  poet.’ 
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As  he  had  sung  long  ago 

‘  Liberal  applications  lie 
In  Art,  like  Nature,  dearest  friend,’ 

as  he  sings  in  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  itself — 

‘  Words,  like  Nature,  half  reveal 
And  half  conceal  the  soul  withiu.’ 

Still  he  was  ultimately  persuaded.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  right,  and  that  his  son  was  right  then  in 
adding  his  weight  on  that  side  of  the  scale,  and  that  he  is  right  now 
in  publishing  these  annotations  and  in  beginning  with  ‘  In 
‘  Memoriam.’  The  case  was  somewhat  the  same  with  the 
biography.  Tennyson  himself  was  much  averse  to  allowing  his 
life  to  be  written.  Yet  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  that  he  gave 
permission  for  the  task  to  be  essayed  by  his  son,  who,  with 
whatever  drawbacks,  as  he  himself  admitted,  of  close  kinship, 
knew  the  facts  as  none  else  could,  and,  what  is  more,  inherited, 
both  physically  and  mentally,  the  tradition,  spiritual  and  intel¬ 
lectual,  of  his  illustrious  father. 

That  ‘  Life  ’  was  in  itself  a  comment  at  once  general  and 
special  on  the  poems.  And  it  may  further  be  said  that  the 
brief  notes  here  given  are  an  extension  of  the  ‘  Life.’  In  particular 
they  are  an  extension  of  the  noble  central  chapter  on  ‘  In 
‘  Memoriam,’  chapter  xxv.,  which  is  very  appropriately  used 
again  as  an  introduction  by  the  editor  of  these  annotations. 

The  Life  and  the  notes  together  indeed  afford  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  quite  unique.  Of  no  poet  of  equal  importance  has  the 
career  been  wrritten  with  such  fulness  and  authority.  The  story 
of  Gray  has  already  been  told.  Gray’s  contemporary  Collins 
added  notes  to  his  own  poems.  Matthew  Arnold  did  the  same 
in  some  instances.  To  the  poems  of  Shelley,  Lady  Shelley 
has  appended  here  and  there  authoritative  annotations.  But 
no  poet  has  hitherto  lent  writh  his  own  hand  such  aid  to  his 
readers  as  is  afforded  by  these  annotations  on  ‘  In  Memoriam.’ 
What  would  we  not  give  for  annotations  as  brief,  yet  as  illu¬ 
minating  as  these,  by  the  author,  on  the  ‘  GEdipus  Tyrannus,’ 
or  the  ‘  Sixth  ^Eneid,’  or  Dante’s  ‘  Divine  Comedy,’  or  Shake¬ 
speare’s  ‘  Sonnets,’  or  Goethe’s  ‘  Faust  ’  ? 

‘  In  Memoriam  ’  in  itself  calls  for  note  and  comment.  It  is  a 
high  and  difficult  poem.  As  Professor  Bradley  says  in  his  very 
judicious  preface,  ‘  To  those  who  think  all  commentary  on  “  In 
‘  “  Memoriam  ”  superfluous  I  will  venture  to  reply  that  they 
can  never  have  studied  the  poem.’  It  is  also  in  a  sense  Tenny¬ 
son’s  central  poem  and  the  key  to  half  the  others.  To  under- 
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stand  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  it  is  necessary  to  understand  Tennyson. 
The  whole  of  his  life  led  up  to  it,  and  is  in  various  ways 
represented  in  it. 

It  is  well  briefly  to  remind  ourselves  what  that  life  was. 
Tennyson’s  career,  which  ended  so  gloriously,  did  not  indeed 
begin  exactly  ‘  in  low  estate.’  On  the  contrary  he  was  of  a  well 
connected  family.  But  he  had  the  immense  advantage  of  starting 
in  a  quiet,  unobserved  way,  in  touch  with  the  lowliest  and  hum¬ 
blest.  His  life  began  on  a  ‘  simple  village  green,’  in  a  modest 
home,  under  the  shadow  of  an  ancient  church,  beside  a  pastoral 
rivulet,  in  a  sequestered  hamlet,  nestling  in  the  green  depths  of 
the  English  country,  quiet  and  far  from  men  even  now,  still  more 
so  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Here,  among  village  folk, 
farm  hands,  ploughmen,  shepherds,  blacksmiths,  playing  with 
their  children,  hearing  their  talk,  the  great  problems  of  life  stole 
softly  upon  him,  in  field  and  churchyard,  by  wood  and  wold. 

‘  Know  I  not  Death  ?  the  outward  signs  ? 

‘  I  found  him  when  my  years  were  few  ; 

A  shadow  on  the  graves  I  knew. 

And  darkness  in  the  \nllage  yew.’ 

He  studied  Nature  in  herself  and  in  books.  He  watched  the 
dragon-fly  bursting  his  husk,  drpng  his  gauzy  wings,  and  flying 
a  ‘  living  flash  of  light  ’  through  the  dewy  crofts,  the  ‘  sea-blue  bird 
of  March  ’  flitting  by  imder  the  ‘  barren  bush,’  the  grayling  hang¬ 
ing  in  the  stream.  He  listened  to  the  ‘  low  love-language  of  the 
‘bird,  in  native  hazels  tassel-hung,’  the  boom  of  the  bittern,  the 
‘  sudden  scritches  of  the  jay,’  the  nightingale’s  ‘  long  and  low 
‘  preamble,’  the  rare  notes  of  the  mounted  thrush  ;  he  spent  the 
night  with  shepherds  on  the  hills  gazing  at  the  stars,  or  lay  on 
the  dunes  at  Mablethorpe  listening  to  the  league-long  breakers. 

He  went  to  school  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Louth,  marked 
the  manners  of  the  bourgeoisie,  came  home  again  and  continued 
his  pursuit  of  scholarship  and  science,  especially  astronomy  and 
geology.  The  early  poems  by  ‘  Two  Brothers  ’  which  belong  to 
this  period,  interesting  in  themselves,  are  still  more  interesting 
in  their  significance.  They  show  a  curious  combination  of  these 
two  elements  of  study.  Quotations  from  Martial  and  Horace, 
and  Virgil  and  the  ‘  Araucana,’  are  interspersed  with  references  to 
‘  Baker  on  Animalculse  ’ ;  poems  on  Persia  or  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
with  pieces  on  phrenology  and  on  ‘  Love  the  Lord  of  Nature.’ 

Then  he  went  up  to  Cambridge.  Small,  provincial,  clerical, 
narrow,  unreformed,  Cambridge  had  yet  that  peculiar  privilege 
of  the  English  Universities,  the  college  life,  the  intercourse  of 
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young  men,  at  once  free  and  close.  Neither  Tennyson,  nor 
Darwin,  who  was  there  at  the  same  time,  derived  much  from  the 
set  studies  of  the  place ;  but  whereas  Darwin,  oddly  enough,  fell 
in  with  a  sporting  set,  hard-riding,  jolly,  almost,  as  he  says, 
too  jolly,  who  no  doubt  ‘  crashed  the  glass  and  beat  the  floor,’ 
Tennyson  consorted  with  a  very  different  coterie.  ‘  Ils  avaient 
‘  vecu  ensemble,’  says  a  French  writer,  speaking  of  Tennyson  and 
Hallam,  ‘  ime  de  ces  magnifiques  jeunesses  que  connaissent 
‘  seules  dans  le  monde  moderne  les  universit^s  anglaises.  On 
‘dissertait  de  omni  re  scibiU,6&r\s  faire  fi  d’ailleurs  des 
aim.’  They 

‘  held  debate,  a  band 
Of  youthful  friends,  on  mind  and  art. 

And  labour,  and  the  changing  mart 
And  all  the  framework  of  the  land.’ 

‘  They  had  among  them,’  says  Carlyle,  in  his  ‘  Life  of  Sterling,’ 
‘  a  debating  society  called  the  Union,  where  on  stated  evenings 
‘  was  much  logic  and  other  spiritual  fencing  and  ingenious 
‘  collision,  probably  of  a  really  superior  quality  in  that  kind.’ 
But  the  esoteric  circle  which  Tennyson’s  lines  depict  was  not  the 
Union  but  the  Conversazione  Society,  commonly  known  as  the 
‘Apostles.’  Chief  of  this  society  was  Hallam,  the  ‘  master-bowman,’ 
the  hero  and  the  friend  of  all.  In  particular  he  was  the  bosom 
friend  of  Tennjrson.  Together  they  pursued  the  same  studies, 
literature,  science,  philosophy.  Plato  and  Milton  and  Dante 
were  among  their  favourite  authors.  They  acted  Shakespeare 
together. 

‘  Say,  for  you  saw  us,  ye  immortal  Lights, 

How  oft  unwearied  have  we  spent  the  nights  ? 

Till  the  Ledoean  Stars,  so  famed  for  Love, 

Wondered  at  us  from  above. 

We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  in  lusts,  or  wine. 

But  search  of  deep  Philosophy, 

Wit,  Eloquence,  and  Poetry, 

Arts  which  I  loved,  for  they,  my  Friend,  were  Thine. 

‘  Ye  fields  of  Cambridge,  our  dear  Cambridge,  say. 

Have  ye  not  seen  us  walking  every  day  ? 

Was  there  a  Tree  about,  which  did  not  know 
The  Love  betwixt  us  two  ?  ’ 

If  any  poetry  but  his  own  were  needed  to  illustrate  Tennyson’s 
relation  to  Hallam,  these  lines  from  an  earlier  ‘  In  Memoriam,’ 
written  by  a  poet  of  his  own  Trinity,  just  two  centuries  earlier, 
the  lines  of  Cowley  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Harvey,  might  be  cited. 
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They  travelled  together,  first  in  1830  to  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Spanish  border  in  aid  of  Torrijos  and  his  insurgents.  Together 
they  paced  the  valley  of  Cauteretz, 

‘  Beside  the  river’s  wooded  reach, 

The  fortress,  and  the  mountain  ridge, 

The  cataract  flashing  from  the  bridge, 

The  breaker  breaking  on  the  beach.’ 

Later,  in  1832,  they  went  to  Rotterdam,  Cologne,  and  Bonn. 

‘  You  leave  us :  you  will  see  the  Rhine, 

And  those  fair  hills  I  sail’d  below. 

When  I  was  there  with  him ;  and  go 
By  summer  belts  of  wheat  and  vine.’ 

They  wrote  poetry  together  and  intended  to  publish  in  one 
conjoint  volume.  Hallam  went  down  to  Lincolnshire,  stayed 
at  Somersby,  and  became  engaged  to  Tennyson’s  sister  Emily. 
Tennyson  went  up  to  London  and  was  a  guest  at  67  Wimpole 
Street. 

An  amusingly  naif  and  simple  notice  of  the  last  of  these 
visits,  recorded  in  the  ‘  Life,’  is  very  significant  of  Tennyson. 
Hallam  and  he  visited  together  the  Elgin  Marbles,  the  Tower, 
and  the  Zoological  Gardens  !  Together  they  looked  through 
microscopes  at  moths’  wings,  gnats’  heads,  and  at  all  the  lions 
and  tigers  that  lie  perdns  in  a  drop  of  water.  ‘  Strange,’  said 
Tennyson,  ‘  that  these  wonders  should  draw  some  men  to  God 
‘and  repel  others.  No  more  reason  in  one  than  the  other.’ 
Nothing  is  more  interesting  than  to  trace  their  interchange  of 
interests  and  ideas — Hallam  widening  Tennyson’s  interest  in 
literature,  Tennyson  imbuing  Hallam  with  science.  Then  came 
the  shock  : 

‘  Within  Vienna’s  fatal  walls 
God’s  finger  touched  him,  and  he  slept.’ 

It  is  always  difiicult,  in  a  sense  it  is  impossible,  for  art  to 
preserve  or  imagination  to  recover  the  first  poignancy  of  actual 
present  grief,  as  of  any  other  living  emotion.  More  and  more 
as  time  goes  on  the  personal  becomes  impersonal,  the  individual 
general.  It  is  their  appeal  to  the  general  heart  as  much  as  the 
personal  passion  which  throbs  through  them  that  keeps  alive 
Catullus’s  lines  with  their 

‘  Ave  atque  Vale,  of  the  Poet’s  hopeless  woe, 

Tenderest  of  Roman  poets,  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.’ 

The  voice  of  Horace,  when  he  calls  Virgil  ‘  a  white  soul  ’  and 
‘  half  his  own,’  sounds  faintly  from  the  far  ages.  We  are  tempted 
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to  regard  these  as  only  happy  literary  phrases  borrowed  from 
some  earlier  source  which  never  had  any  personal  meaning. 
Probably  we  do  Horace  wrong.  So  to-day  the  echo  in  turn 
begins  to  grow  more  distant — 

‘  I,  the  divided  half  of  such 

A  friendship  as  had  mastered  Time.’ 

When  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  appeared,  the  critics  thought  its 
passion  excessive,  extravagant,  imreal.  The  poet  met,  as  he 
expected,  with  ‘scoffs  and  scorns.’  Yet  the  grief,  the  passion 
was  very  real  in  Hallam’s  circle  when,  in  Carlyle’s  phrase, 

‘  the  da3rs  and  the  hours  were.’  His  loss  cut  deep,  and  went 
hard,  with  everyone  of  them.  Gladstone,  I^ord  Houghton, 
Alford,  Brookfield,  Kemble,  all  bear  the  same  witness.  With 
Tennyson  it  cut  deepest,  and  went  hardest,  of  all.  He  was 
at  first  absolutely  stunned.  Arthur  Hallam  died  at  Vienna 
on  September  15,  1833.  But  in  those  slow-moving  days  it  was 
three  months  before  the  remains  were  brought  home  by  sailing 
ship  from  Trieste,  and  the  funeral  actually  did  not  take  place 
till  the  next  year,  January  3,  1834.  As  the  winter  wore  on 
Tennyson  began  to  write,  and  jotted  down  some  fragmentary 
lines  which,  as  his  son  says,  proved  to  be  the  germ  of  ‘  In 
‘  Memoriam.’ 

‘  Where  is  the  voice  I  loved  ?  ah,  where 

Is  that  dear  hand  that  I  would  press  ? 

Lo,  the  broad  heavens,  cold  and  bare. 

The  stars  that  know  not  my  distress  !  ’ 

They  are  also,  it  may  be  noticed,  the  germ  of  that  wonderful 
threnody  ‘  Break,  break.’  To  the  same  epoch  belongs  the 
beginning  of  the  ‘  Two  Voices  ’  or  ‘  Thoughts  of  a  Suicide,’ 
and  on  this  followed  the  first  sections  of  ‘  In  Memoriam.’ 

‘  Fair  ship,  that  from  the  Italian  shore.’ 

‘  When  Lazarus  left  his  charnel  cave.’ 

‘  It  draweth  near  the  birth  of  Christ.’  * 

He  also  began  the  ‘  Morte  d’ Arthur  ’  and  ‘  Ulysses,’  which 
last,  these  notes  tell  us,  ‘  gave  especially  his  feelings  about  the 
‘need  of  going  forward  and  braving  the  struggle  of  life.’ 
Though  probably  he  little  realised  it  at  the  time,  it  was  to 
be  long  before  any  complete  poem  on  Hallam  was  to  appear. 
Seventeen  years  actually  elapsed,  a  long  interval,  carrying  him 

*  They  were  known  among  his  set  as  separate  poems,  ‘The 
‘  Fair  Ship,’  ‘  The  Christmas,’  Ac. 
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from  first  youth  far  into  manhood,  and  even  middle  age.  This 
long  period  of  the  gestation  of  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  needs  to  be 
realised.  It  contained  many  ups  and  downs  of  mood  and 
fortune,  many  changes  of  place  and  domicile.  When  he  began 
to  write,  Tennyson  was  hving  quietly  in  the  old  house  at 
Somersby,  with  his  mother  and  sisters,  roaming  solitarily  by 
wold  and  marsh  and  sea-shore,  working  at  science,  German, 
Italian,  and  theology,  diving  deeper  into  the  classics,  reading 
Dionysius  of  HaUcarnassus,  correcting  and  adding  to  the 
1832  volumes.  Two  years  later  he  met,  acting  as  bridesmaid 
to  her  sister  his  brother’s  bride,  his  own  future  wife,  of  whom 
he  had  once  before  had  a  glimpse,  a  vision  as  of  ‘  a  Dryad  or 
‘  an  Oread  ’  in  the  Holywell  Wood,  near  his  own  home.  An 
understanding,  a  half-engagement,  grew  up  between  them. 
Joy  began  to  blossom  again.  He  wrote  too  to  his  friends 
and  visited  them  occasionally.  But  he  was  poor,  he  had  to 
sell  his  Cambridge  medals.  Letters  were  expensive,  travelhng 
almost  impossible.  Then  in  1837  came  the  break-up  of  the 
old  Somersby  home,  in  itself  no  slight  sadness.  Tennyson 
went  to  reside  first  with  his  mother  at  High  Beech  and  then 
at  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Boxley,  near  Maidstone,  then  to  London 
and  the  ‘dusty  purlieus  of  the  law.’  He  continued,  as  Miss 
Thackeray  beautifully  says,  ‘  hving  in  poverty,  with  his  friends 
‘  and  his  golden  dreams.’ 

Gradually  he  regained  tone  and  vigour.  His  friendship 
with  Edmund  Lushington,  and  Lushington’s  marriage  with  his 
sister  Ceciha,  replaced  to  some  extent  the  double  loss  incurred 
by  the  death  of  Arthur  Hallam.  In  1842  he  pubhshed  the 
two  volumes,  the  old  volume  recast,  with  many  new  and  noble 
pieces.  He  became  a  world-poet,  known  in  America  and  in 
Germany,  recognised  at  home  by  Rogers  and  Carlyle. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  The  failure  of  the  ‘  earnest-frothy  ’ 
Dr.  Allen,  the  philanthropic  pyroglyphic  pirate,  the  loss  of  his 
own  and  much  of  his  sisters’and  brothers’  patrimony,  the  necessity 
of  breaking  off  his  engagement  with  Miss  Sellwood,  sunk  him 
again  in  the  depths,  ^mething  of  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  in 
this  trying  crisis  speaks  in  the  scathing  fines  wrung  from  him  by 
the  inconsiderate  sneers  of  the  New  Timon,  the  only  bitter  fines 
of  Tennyson’s  ever  published,  and  then  not  by  himself.  After 
this  he  began  once  more  to  climb  slowly,  and  this  time  surely. 
The  pension  which  ‘  Dicky  ’  Milnes,  stung  by  Carlyle’s  strong 
language,  obtained  by  making  Sir  Robert  Peel  read  ‘  Ulysses,’ 
lifted  him  from  the  ground.  He  was  able  to  travel,  went  with 
his  publisher-friend  Moxon  to  Switzerland  in  1846,  came  back 
and  published  ‘The  Princess’  in  1847,  and  travelled  again  in 
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Cornwall,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  1848.  In  1849  he  wrote  the 
Prologue.  At  last,  in  1850,  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  was  completed, 
and  he  was  content  to  give  it  to  the  world.  The  poem  shows 
again  and  again  the  marks  of  its  manner  of  composition.  It  is 
a  golden  chain  of  many  curious  links,  interspersed  with  shining 
jewels.  Each  individual  link  is  most  highly  wrought.  The 
jewels  have  been  collected  and  polished  in  various  spots  and 
at  different  moments.  The  original  chain  has  been  lengthened. 
Either  end  has  been  finished  off  with  a  special  added  ornament. 
Some,  and  those  not  the  least  lovely  of  the  hnks,  have  been 
introduced  late  and  as  by  after-thought. 

In  other  language,  the  songs  were  given  to  the  singer  as  the 
word  of  inspiration  to  the  prophets  oif  old,  in  ‘  many  wa5rs  and 
‘  many  portions.’  They  echo  many  places,  many  moods.  Some 
came  to  him  in  the  deep  and  leafy  lanes  of  his  own  Lincolnshire, 
or  as  he  stood  on  her  high  wolds  looking  over  the  marsh  to  the 
sea ;  some  in  Wales ;  some  in  Gloucestershire ;  others  at  High 
Beech  or  Tunbridge  Wells ;  some  by  the  ‘  silent  level  ’  and 
‘  osiered  aits  ’  of  Shiplake ;  others  yet  again  amid  ‘  streaming 
‘  London’s  central  roar.’  The  beautiful  canto — 

‘  The  Danube  to  the  Severn  gave,’ 

which,  as  Canon  Beeching  so  happily  says,  ‘has  given  to  the 
‘  Wye  a  place  and  character  among  poetic  rivers,’  was,  like  the 
lovely  blank  verse  lyric  in  ‘  The  Princess,’ 

‘  Tears,  idle  tears,’ 

composed  in  that  most  romantic  of  ruins,  which  inspired 
Wordsworth  to  one  of  his  noblest  strains,  Tintem  Abbey.  The 
stanzas  beginning — 

‘  Sweet  after  showers,  ambrosial  air,’ 

came  wafted  on  the  evening  breeze  which  swept  up  the  estuary 
of  Barmouth,  where  the  ‘  horned  flood,’  between  its  high-peaked 
promontories,  pours  into  the  sea.  The  terrible  early  days,  the 
home-bringing,  the  funeral,  the  succeeding  Christmas-tides, 
which  recall  once  and  again  this  first  sad  season,  with  varying 
moods ;  his  brother’s  wedding,  his  sister’s  wedding — all  are  re¬ 
flected.  The  Epilogue  is  in  a  sense  his  own  as  well  as  his 
sister’s  epithalamium.  Its  festal  happiness  and  glorious  hope 
echo  his  own  return  to  friendship,  joy,  and  confidence,  and  his 
deepening  sense  of  love. 

The  mode  of  composition  was  queer  and  unmethodical.  He 
kept  a  ‘  butcher’s  ledger  ’  sort  of  book,  and  in  its  long  columns 
wrote  these  immortal  poems  as  they  came  to  him.  At  first 
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they  were  a  scattered  sequence  of  songs.  ‘  Elegies  ’  or  ‘  Frag- 
‘  ments  of  an  Elegy,’  the  poet  thought  of  calling  them.  Tennyson 
says  himself,  ‘  I  did  not  write  them  with  any  view  of  weaving 
‘them  into  a  whole,  or  for  pubh cation,  imtil  I  found  I  had 
‘  written  so  many.’  But  gradually  it  came  together.  He  also 
called  it  sometimes  the  ‘Way  of  the  Soul,’  and  it  has  indeed 
an  organic  unity.  This  has  nowhere,  perhaps,  been  more 
distinctly  or  authoritatively  stated  than  in  a  letter,  too  little 
known,  which  the  author  himself  addressed  in  October  1877  to 
an  Itahan  admirer.  Count  Saladino  Saladini  Pilastri  of  Cesena. 
This  gentleman  had  translated  some  of  the  less  difficult  cantos 
of  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  into  Italian,  and  asked  the  poet’s  approval 
of  his  publishing  them.  Tennyson  replied,  ‘  I  thank  you  for 
‘  your  very  interesting  letters  and  for  the  honour  you  have 
‘  done  me  in  translating  some  of  the  poems  in  my  “  In 
‘  “  Memoriam.”  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  though  in  the 
‘form  of  distinct  poems  it  is  a  consecutive  whole.’  Count 
Pilastri  proceeded  to  translate  the  whole  poem,  and  in  1901  gave 
it  to  the  world. 

It  is  now  more  than  seventy  years  since  Hallam  passed  away. 
It  is  more  than  fifty  since  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  was  published.  In 
the  seventeen  years  between  the  conception  and  the  birth  the 
passion  gradually  took  an  altered  character.  It  did  not,  indeed, 
yield  to  the  ‘  Victor  Hours  ’ 

‘  That  ride  to  death  the  griefs  of  men,’ 

but  it  became 

‘  A  grief,  then  changed  to  something  else.’ 

And  in  the  crowded  and  hurrying  half-century  since  its 
appearance  it  has  necessarily  assumed  a  different  aspect.  ‘  In 
‘  Memoriam  ’  has  had  an  immense  vogue  and  popularity,  which 
is  still  strongly  maintained.  Messrs.  Macmillan  alone  have  sold 
some  40,000  copies  of  the  separate  editions  since  the  book  came 
into  their  hands,  besides  the  sale  of  the  collected  works.  The 
moment  it  came  out  of  copyright  it  was  poxmced  upon,  and 
almost  every  publisher  has  now  produced  an  edition  of  it, 
either  alone  or  with  other  pieces  of  Tennyson.  Innumerable 
selections  from  it  have  appeared.  In  1856  came  the  first 
American  edition,  published  at  Boston,  to  be  followed  by 
many  others.  It  has  been  translated  into  Latin,  French, 
German,  and  Italian.  It  was  first  translated  into  German 
three  years  after  its  publication  ;  there  are  now  in  that  tongue 
three  complete  translations  and  many  more  renderings  of 
selected  pieces.  The  French  translation,  a  very  careful  one. 
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with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  M.  L4on  Morel,  appearing 
only  six  years  ago,  affords  evidence  that  the  interest  in  France 
increases  rather  than  diminishes.  It  is  also  significant  of  a 
further  phenomenon. 

Around  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  there  has  grown  up  a  whole  literature 
of  elucidation,  illustration,  and  commentary.  When  it  first 
appeared  F.  W.  Robertson  of  Brighton,  the  well-known 
divine  and  preacher,  hailed  it  as  containing  ‘  to  my  mind  and 
‘  heart  the  most  satisfactory  things  that  have  ever  been  said 
‘  on  the  future  state,’  and  began  almost  at  once  to  lecture  on  it. 
A  little  later  he  wrote  an  analysis  for  the  use  of  his  hearers. 
About  the  same  time  the  author  of  ‘  Alice  in  Wonderland,’ 
Mr.  Dodgson,  at  Oxford,  with  the  aid  of  his  sister  compiled  an 
index  or  concordance  to  the  poem  for  their  own  use,  which 
they  afterwards  published.  Dr.  Gatty’s  ‘  Key  ’  appeared  in  1881, 
and  went  through  several  editions.  In  1884  came  the  thought¬ 
ful,  careful,  and  still  valuable  study  by  Mr.  John  F.  Genung. 
In  1886  a  yoimg  lady,  rarely  gifted  and  deeply  read.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Rachel  Chapman,  included  in  a  striking  volume  called  a 
‘  Comtist  Lover,  and  other  Studies,’  a  series  of  ‘  arguments  ’  to 
‘  In  Memoriam,’  which  she  afterwards  published  in  1888,  as  a 
separate  ‘  Companion  ’  to  the  poem.  This  the  poet  pronounced 
to  be  the  best  he  had  seen.  A  little  later,  in  1900,  followed  a 
very  dainty  and  delicately  appreciative  edition,  with  notes,  by 
Canon  Beeching,  and  then  in  the  two  succeeding  years  two  very 
important  works  by  two  professed  and  indeed  professorial 
English  critics  of  much  experience,  Mr.  Andrew  Bradley  and 
Mr.  Churton  Collins.  These  two  may  be  said  to  complement 
each  other. 

Both  are  scholarly  and  able,  and  make  valuable  contribution 
to  the  understanding  of  the  poem.  Professor  CoUins  is  the 
more  copiously  illustrative.  Professor  Bradley  the  more  analjrtical. 
Professor  ColUns’s  marvellous  memory  and  large  learning  suggest 
to  him  innumerable  parallels  which  are  extremely  interesting  as 
illustrating  the  phenomenon  of  literary  resemblance  or  coinci¬ 
dence,  but  the  majority  of  which,  it  may  be  pretty  certainly 
said,  were  not  present  to  Tennyson’s  mind. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  multiply  them  still  further.  An 
ingenious  and  suggestive  little  book  by  an  American  scholar. 
Professor  Mustard,  of  Haverford  College,  entitled  ‘  Classical 
‘Echoes,’  has  already  done  this  as  regards  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets.  But  as  Professor  Colhns  and  Professor  Mustard 
themselves  say,  ever  so  many  of  these  parallels  are  parallels, 
but  no  more.  To  accuse  Tennyson  of  plagiarism  is,  as 
Browning  finely  put  it,  to  ‘  accuse  the  Rothschilds  of  picking 
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‘  pockets.’  The  light  thrown  on  this  long-vexed  question  of 
Tennyson’s  borrowings  by  these  new  annotations  is  very  inter¬ 
esting.  He  himself,  or  his  son  for  him,  indicates  parallels  and 
perhaps  debts  to  Aleman  and  Pindar,  to  Lucretius  and  Catullus, 
to  Virgil  and  Horace,  to  Dante,  to  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
and  to  Goethe.  Some  of  them  had  already  been  pointed  out 
before.  The  ingenuity  of  Professor  Collins  had  discovered  the 
key  to  the  ‘great  Intelligences  fair’  of  ‘In  Memoriam,’  lxxxv. 
vi.,  in  Dante’s  ‘  Convito,’  ii.  5.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  editor. 
So  again  is  the  reference  to  the  Brocken  Spectre  in 

‘  His  own  vast  shadow  glory-crowned.’ 

More  often  his  silence  seems  to  verify  Professor  Collins’s  and 
Professor  Mustard’s  surmise.  Some  again  of  the  most  beautiful, 
such  as  the  parallel  between  ‘  the  life  that  lives  melodious  days  ’ 
and  Statius’s  ‘  Pieriosque  dies  et  habentes  carmina  somnos,'  indi¬ 
cated  in  this  volume  by  Tennyson  himself,  had  escaped  the  notice 
of  previous  commentators.  As  to  occasional  paraphrases  from 
certain  Latin  and  Greek  authors  to  be  found  in  ‘  In  Memoriam,’ 
as  elsewhere  in  Tennyson’s  poem,  the  poet  himself  says  frankly 
and  once  for  all,  ‘  They  seem  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned.’ 

Tennyson’s  language  is  so  vivid  and  so  liuninous,  so  rich  in 
life  and  colour,  to  use  Milton’s  famous  formula,  even  when 
it  is  not  ‘  simple  ’  it  is  so  ‘  sensuous  and  passionate  ’  that  it 
produces  a  very  distinct  and  direct  impression,  so  distinct 
and  direct,  indeed,  that  the  reader  does  not  ask  himself 
whether  it  is  exactly  and  in  detail  clear.  He  is  not,  therefore, 
usually  considered  a  difficult  poet,  in  the  sense,  for  instance, 
that  Browning  is  difficult.  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  contains  perhaps 
a  dozen  lines  as  difficult  as  scores  in  ‘  Bordello.’  But  it 
has  these  difficult  lines.  What  exactly,  for  example,  are  the 
‘  bowlings  from  forgotten  fields  ’  ?  If  we  turn  to  these  annota¬ 
tions  we  find  that  this  phrase,  which  fills  us  with  confused 
horror  and  seems  to  suggest  ever  so  many  things  all  at  once, 
refers  primarily  to  the  ‘  eternal  miseries  of  the  Inferno,’  ♦  but 
it  is  coloured  by  associations  with  Virgil’s  ‘  Mourning  Fields,’ 
perhaps  also  with  Teimyson’s  own  doctrine  of  lower  lives  left 
behind  in  the  scaling  of  man  from  brute  life  upwards. 

Again,  there  are  difficult  phrases,  such  as  those  over  which 
commentators  like  Professor  Bradley  have  spent  endless  trouble. 
‘  God  shut  the  doorways  of  his  head  ’  (xliv.  i.).  The  notes  tell 
us  this  means  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  time  when  the 
sutures  of  the  infant  skull  close  up.  There  are  difficult  con- 
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structions,  as,  for  instance,  ‘  Could  I  have  said,’  &c.  (lxxxi.  i.). 
The  editor  confirms  a  note  of  James  Spedding  on  the  MS.  of 
‘  In  Memoriam,’  ‘  Coiild  I  have  said,’  meaning,  ‘  I  wish  I  could 
‘  have  said,’  and  ‘  Love  then  .  .  .’  does  not  mean  ‘  Love  in  that 
‘  case  would  have  had,’  but  ‘  Love  actually  had  at  that  time.’ 
The  famous,  much-debated  expression  ‘  the  larger  hope  ’  meant, 
it  seems,  the  hope  to  which  Tennyson’s  loving  nature  clung, 
that  in  the  end  the  whole  human  race  would  reach  salvation 
and  happiness  ‘  at  last — far  off — at  last  to  all.’ 

An  example  of  language  of  a  different  kind,  calling  for  a  note, 
is  to  be  foimd  in  the  couplet  in  lxxxix. — 

‘  Before  the  crimson-circled  star 
Had  fall’n  into  her  father’s  grave.’ 

The  lines  are,  no  doubt,  allusive,  an  allusive  description  of 
the  planet  Venus,  which,  according  to  La  Place’s  theory,  was 
evolved  from  the  sun,  and  which  sets  so  soon  after  the  sun 
as  to  dip  into  the  crimson  of  his  setting.  Professor  Bradley 
finds  fatdt  with  them  as  marring  a  beautiful  passage,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Collins  thinks  them  over-Alexandrine.  But  it  is  the 
sort  of  ornament  that  aboimds  in  Virgil  and  still  more  in  Dante. 
For  instance — 

‘  La  concubina  di  Titone  antico 

Gi4  s’  imbiancava  al  balzo  d’  oriente.’ 

(Purgatorio,  ix.  1-2.) 

Canon  Beeching,  again,  in  the  famous  opening  passage  wlxich, 
as  we  now  know,  echoes  Goethe — 

‘  That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things  ’ — 

finds  fault  with  the  use  of  ‘  stepping-stones,’  which,  he  says,  is 
‘  curiously  inaccurate.’  Why  it  should  be  inaccurate  is  not 
easy  to  perceive.  It  is  a  very  natxiral  use,  and  if  it  was  once 
novel,  tUs  passage  has  made  it  a  household  word,  as  Canon 
Beeching  might  see  if  he  had  noticed  a  certain  very  amusing 
caricature  in  the  ‘  Daily  Graphic  ’  a  few  weeks  ago,  entitled 
‘  Stepping-Stones  to  Ofl&ce.’ 

But  this  is  only  one  example  of  the  risk  of  finding  fault  with 
a  great  master.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances.  One 
thing  specially  noticeable  about  these  annotations  is  the  way 
in  which  they  disregard  ever  so  many  such  criticisms.  Their 
brevity  and  terseness  are  remarkable.  They  do  not  overload 
or  overlay  the  poem.  They  err  on  the  side  of  telling  too  little 
rather  than  too  much.  We  can  see  now  why  Tennyson  hked 
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Miss  Chapman’s  ‘Companion.’  It  did  not  go  too  much  into 
detail.  Tennyson’s  beauties  and  difi&culties  are  of  the  Virgilian 
order,  and  of  ham  it  is  true  what  Virgil’s  most  famous  commentator 
said  of  that  author,  ‘  Virgilium  difficile  est  et  cum  interprets  recte 
‘  legere  et  sine  interprete.’  But  at  least  the  effect  of  these  notes 
is  to  leave  the  exquisite  original,  so  fine,  so  chaste,  so  chiselled 
in  form,  unspoiled,  to  let  it  tell  its  own  tale  as  before. 

Many  beautiful  poems  have  been  written  on  the  death  of'  a 
friend.  Indeed,  few  subjects  have  called  out  poetry  more  beauti¬ 
ful  in  all  literatures.  The  lament  of  David  over  Jonathan,  the 
famous  dirges  of  Theocritus,  of  Bion,  and  of  Moschus,  with  their 
imitation  by  Virgil,  Ovid’s  lament  for  the  death  of  Tibullus, 
are  among  the  most  memorable.  English  literature  displays 
Milton’s  ‘  Lycidas,’  the  ‘  Adonais  ’  of  Shelley,  Arnold’s  ‘  Thyrsis,’ 
all  different,  each  original,  yet  all  conforming  to  a  common 
traditional  type.  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  holds  a  place  apart  from 
all  these.  ‘  Thyrsis  ’  in  some  ways  approaches  it  most  nearly.  It 
was  written  at  various  times  during  two  years,  and  different 
portions,  e.g.  the  passage  about  the  cuckoo  on  the  wet  June 
morning,  or  the  stanzas  beginning  ‘  Where  is  the  girl,’  are,  as 
Arnold  records,  reminiscent  of  different  places  and  moments. 
But  ‘  Thyrsis  ’  was  not  written  till  long  after  the  early  companion¬ 
ship  with  Clough,  on  which  it  was  based,  had  come  to  an  end. 

‘  In  Memoriam  ’  is  in  a  sense  ‘  Lycidas  ’  and  ‘  Thyrsis  ’  in 
one ;  or  rather  it  may  be  said  to  begin  by  being  like  ‘  Lycidas  ’ 
and  to  end  by  being  hke  ‘  Thyrsis.’  ‘  Adonais,’  again,  marks  one 
moment,  the  moment  of  the  death  of  a  genius,  to  some  extent 
but  not  very  specially  a  personal  friend.  The  theme,  therefore, 
is  far  more  restricted.  There  is,  as  Professor  Bradley  acutely 
points  out,  the  same  general  movement,  the  same  ‘  transition 
‘from  gloom  to  glory,’  but  it  is  effected  with  ‘a  passionate 
‘rapidity’  that  suits  the  one  concentrating  hour  and  thought, 
of  a  premature  and  deplorable  death. 

The  closest  parallel  to  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  is  to  be  sought  perhaps, 
paradox  as  it  may  sound,  not  in  poetry  at  all,  but  in  a  piece 
or  pieces  by  the  greatest  poet  that  ever  wrote  in  prose,  in  the 
‘Dialogues’  of  Plato  which  deal  with  the  death  of  Socrates, 
more  especially  the  ‘  Phseclo.’  It  is  true  the  friendship  is  different. 
The  friendship  of  Plato  for  Socrates  is  that  of  a  yoimg  for  an 
older  man,  not  that  of  two  youthful  compeers.  But  it  is  an 
intellectual  friendship,  sustained  over  a  considerable  time, 
pushing  itself  into,  and  filling  with  personal  emotion,  many  deep 
places  of  human  thought.  When  Socrates  was  tom  from  him, 
suddenly,  sharply,  unexpectedly,  Plato  was  thrown  back  upon 
those  speculations  which  he  had  shared  with  his  adored  master, 
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which  he  had  delighted  to  pursue  step  by  step  and  side  by  side 
with  him.  He  asked  himself  anew,  with  poignant  personal 
interest,  ‘  Where  is  my  friend  now  ?  What  is  the  soul  ?  Is  it 
‘  immortal  ?  Where  and  what  will  be  the  existence  after  death  ?  ’ 
This  is  the  natural  cry  of  passionate  yearning : 

‘  Ah,  Christ,  that  it  were  possible 
For  one  short  hour  to  see 
The  souls  we  loved,  that  they  might  tell  us 
What  and  where  they  be.’ 

Stunned  at  first,  like  Tennyson,  Plato,  too,  slowly  ‘  beat  his  music 
‘  out.’  He  goes  over  again  all  the  arguments  of  religion,  of  tradi¬ 
tion,  of  the  newest  philosophy  and  science,  all  the  evidence  of 
psychical  and  cerebral  phenomena;  he  pieces  them  together; 
despair  and  desolation  gradually  give  place  to  hope  and  happy 
confidence.  At  first  he  says  only,  ‘  They  rest,’  and  ‘  their  sleep 
‘  is  sweet.’  Then  his  voice  ‘  takes  a  higher  range.’  He  suggests 
that  the  noble  dead  are  living  on  in  some  happier  state,  and 
ends  by  saying  in  effect,  ‘  So  he  has  fulfilled  the  will  of  God, 
‘  this  wisest,  and  justest,  and  best  of  men  I  ever  knew.’  And 
the  ultimate  basis  is  not  science,  but  faith  and  love,  bom 
particularly  of  high  aspiration  and  pure  life. 

It  is  not  accident  that  has  coupled  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  with 
the  ‘  Phsedo  ’  as  one  of  the  great  utterances  on  Immortality. 
It  traverses  the  same  ground,  uses  many  of  the  same  arguments 
and  topics.  It  is  a  plulosophical  as  it  is  a  religious  poem.  But 
it  is  not  a  philosophical  treatise  or  a  religiotis  tract.  It  is  a 
poem.  If  the  substance  suggests  Plato’s  ‘  Phsedo  ’  the  form, 
as  has  often  been  said,  suggests  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets.  Nor, 
again,  is  it  a  biography.  Lake  Plato  the  author  allows  himself 
large  liberty  in  dealing  with  dates  and  places  and  persons.  The 
arrangement  is  only  partly  logical  or  chronological.  It  is  artistic. 
Further,  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  is  not  involved  with  any  system.  It 
is  not  a  religious  or  philosophical  poem  in  the  sense  that  ‘  Paradise 
‘  Lost  ’  is  a  religioxis  poem,  or  the  ‘  Essay  on  Man  ’  a  philo¬ 
sophical  poem.  These,  it  has  been  said,  live  in  spite  of  their 
tenets  and  their  systems,  by  virtue  of  their  incidental  poetry; 
It  has  been  prophesied  that  the  same  will  be  the  fate  of  ‘In 
‘  Memoriam.’  How  far  is  this  true  ?  Two  great  factors  there 
are  imdoubtedly  present  in  ‘  In  Memoriam,’  two  great  factors 
found  side  by  side  in  the  age  to  which  it  belongs — Christianity 
and  Evolution.  The  doctrine  of  Evolution  is  the  great  para¬ 
mount  doctrine  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  in  the  air  with 
Lamarck  and  Cuvier  in  the  early  years  of  the  century.  It  was 
hinted  at  by  the  ‘  Vestiges  of  Creation  ’  in  1844,  and  was  finally 
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definitely  promulgated  by  Darwin  and  Wallace  in  1858  and  1859. 
The  rest  of  the  century  was  filled  by  its  gradual  absorption  and 
acceptance.  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’ — the  date  is  striking — appeared 
in  its  central  year,  1850.  When  the  poem  was  published,  still 
more  when  it  was  begun,  it  was,  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has 
pointed  out,  far  before  its  age.  The  ‘  ape  and  tiger  ’  was  not 
yet  a  household  word.  The  ‘  Origin  of  Species,’  the  duello  at 
Oxford  in  1860  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  and  Professor  Huxley, 
like  the  famous  speech  in  which  Disraeli  in  the  Sheldonian 
theatre  sided  with  the  angels,  were  still  to  come.  So  were 
‘  Essays  and  Reviews  ’  and  the  ‘  Vie  de  Jesus.’ 

For  the  rest  of  the  century  it  remained  well  abreast  of  it. 
How  does  it  stand  now  ?  The  exact  moment  of  collision,  the 
conflict  of  these  then  new  doubts  with  the  old  faith  in  its  old 
form,  has  perhaps  past.  It  has  at  least  taken  a  new  phase.  But 
Tennyson  at  any  rate  went  right  to  the  bottom  and  the  bed¬ 
rock.  No  one  has  put  this  more  forcibly  than  Henry  Sidgwick. 
Nowhere  is  the  real  service  rendered  by  Tennyson  to  the 
hopes  and  hearts  of  men  expressed  so  well  as  it  is  in  the 
searching  letter  which  will  be  found  in  the  ‘  Introduction  ’  to 
these  notes,  and  which  gains  yet  a  new  light  as  reproduced  in  the 
‘  Life  ’  which  has  just  appeared  of  that  profound  and  rare  spirit. 

The  questions  raised  by  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews,’  the  problems 
of  the  Higher  Criticism,  the  questions  with  which  Browning 
and  Matthew  Arnold  were  so  much  preoccupied,  were  bookish 
questions,  deep,  yet  in  a  sense  superficial.  They  made  ‘  God’s 
‘  gift  hang  on  grammar.’  When  they  had  cleared  away,  as  they 
did  clear  away,  for  Sidgwick  and  his  generation,  the  deeper 
difficulty  was  found  still  remaining.  And  in  Sidgwick’s  view 
‘  In  Memoriam  ’  still  held  good,  because  of  Tennyson’s  truth 
to  Nature  and  to  Natural  lienee,  because  he  was  the  poet  of 
Natural  Religion  and  of  Natural  Science,  the  poet  ‘  who  above  all 
‘others  who  ever  lived  combined  the  love  and  knowledge  of 
‘  Nature  with  the  unceasing  study  of  the  causes  of  things  and  of 
‘  Nature’s  Laws.’  ♦ 

The  fact  is,  Tennyson  is  at  once  a  highly  artificial  and  also 
a  strongly  natural  poet.  He  is  at  once,  like  Catullus  or  Virgil, 
scholarly,  artistic,  almost  Alexandrine,  charged  with  learning 
and  allusion,  with  philosophy  and  science,  and  yet  at  times 
direct  as  Catullus  himself,  and  even  more  elemental  than  Virgil. 
It  is  so  in  his  dealing  with  man ;  it  is  so  in  his  dealing  with 
nature.  He  studies  his  books,  but  he  also  and  far  more  often 
‘  looks  in  his  heart  and  writes.’  Like  Dante,  while  filled  with 
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all  the  learning  and  science  of  his  age,  he  has  yet  the  ‘  new, 
‘  sweet  style  which  consists  in  following  even  as  love  inly  die- 
‘  tates.’  Walt  Whitman,  the  poet  of  democracy,  ‘  non-literary  and 
‘  non-decorous,’  as  he  styles  himself,  felt  this.  He  calls  Tennyson 
‘  feudal,’  but  he  quotes  as  a  specimen  of  simple  directness, 
parallel  to  that  of  Burns,  the  ‘  old,  eternally  told  passion  of 
‘  Edward  Gray  ’ : 

‘  Love  may  come,  and  love  may  go. 

And  fly,  like  a  bird,  from  tree  to  tree  ; 

But  I  will  love  no  more,  no  more. 

Till  Ellen  Adair  come  back  to  me.’ 

So  it  is  as  regards  nature  and  life  in  the  largest  sense,  Tenny¬ 
son  was  a  great  natural  force,  a  simple,  sincere,  childlike  dis¬ 
position,  face  to  face  with  the  reaUties  of  the  universe.  And 
what  were  they  ?  Aroimd  him,  the  material  world,  ‘  star  and 
‘  system  rolling  past,’  and  within  his  own  heart,  the  conviction 
of  God  as  more  near,  more  real  than  the  realities  of  the  material 
world,  the  conviction  of  his  own  personal  immortality,  the 
conviction  of  God’s  love  ruling  the  universe, 

‘  Tho’  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
With  ravine,  shrieked  against  his  creed.’ 

It  was  from  this  side  that  he  approached  Christianity.  The 
love  of  God  appeared  in  the  human  heart,  in  godlike  men, 
above  all  in  Christ  Himself — His  whole  life  with  its  ‘  splendid 
‘  purity,’  the  embodiment  of  His  message — and  in  His  disciples, 
especially  in  the  beloved  disciple  who  preached  Love,  and  whose 
language,  as  these  notes  tell  us,  colours  ‘  In  Memoriam.’ 

It  has  been  said  that  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  is  not  Christian.  It  is 
not  dogmatically  so.  Yet  when  it  appeared  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice,  like  F.  W.  Robertson,  hailed  it  as  a  gospel.  He  dedi¬ 
cated  his  Theological  Essays  to  Tennyson,  as  having  taught  him 
to  enter  into  those  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings  of  human 
beings  with  which  true  theology  must  correspond ;  and  touching 
on  the  meaning  which  he  and  his  set  attached  to  Tennyson’s 
words,  he  said  how  they  had  longed  that  the  bells  of  our 
churches  might  indeed 

*  Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be  1  ’ 

And  a  republication  of  Maurice’s  ‘  Essay  on  Inspiration  ’  along 
with  this  letter,  as  one  of  the  ‘  Faith  and  Freedom  ’  pamphlets, 
seems  to  show  that  there  are  still  those  who  And  this  a  living 
pronouncement. 

What  are  the  essential  factors  of  Tennyson’s  faith  ?  That 
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the  universe  moves,  and  man  with  it,  towards  some  grand  and 
good  end,  some  ‘  one  far-off  divine  event ;  ’  that  there  is  an 
elemental  process  from  lower  to  higher,  from  worse  to  better. 
This  may  be  obscured  by  temporary  or  local  variations. 

‘  No  doubt  vast  eddies  in  the  flood 

Of  onward  time  may  yet  be  made.’ 

But  the  spirit  of  man  is  immortal :  ‘  From  state  to  state  the 
‘  spirit  walks.’  It  will  see  the  good  end,  perhaps,  in  the  next 
world,  perhaps  many  worlds  and  aeons  after  this.  That  the 
law  of  the  universe  is  a  law  of  love.  This  we  can  know  only 
by  faith.  Here  was  Tennyson’s  great  mainstay.  Of  no  one 
in  modern  times  can  it  more  literally  be  said  that  he  ‘  endured 
‘  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.’  He  had  then  the  elements  in 
his  own  being  which  make  Christianity  seem  natural  and  pro¬ 
bable,  and  ‘  the  creed  of  creeds.’  The  one  question  he  asked 
Darwin  on  the  one  occasion  when  they  met  was  whether  his 
theory  of  evolution  made  against  Christianity,  to  which  Darwin 
answered,  ‘  Certainly  not.’  His  latest  poems  strike  the  same 
note  as  his  earliest. 

‘  That  Love,  which  is,  and  was 
My  Father,  and  my  Brother,  and  my  God.’ 

‘  This,’  says  his  son,  ‘  was  the  ultimate  expression  of  lus  own 
‘  calm  faith  at  the  end  of  his  Ufe,’ 

If  this  is  not  Christianity  it  is  something  very  near  and  very 
like  it ;  if  it  is  not  all  Christianity  it  is  a  large  part  of  it.  More¬ 
over,  Christianity  to  Tennyson  was  part  of  the  upward  process. 
How  the  process  began  we  know  not ;  we  know  not  how  or 
why  it  was  necessary.  What  was  the  origin  of  evil  ?  This 
too  was  one  of  the  problems  which  constantly  exercised  Tenny¬ 
son.  He  leaned  to  the  old  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  Demiurge. 
What  we  do  know  is  that  we  are  called  on  consciously,  willingly 
to  follow  the  law. 

‘  Our  wills  arc  ours,  we  know  not  how  ; 

Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine.’ 

Ijove  made  us  free,  gave  us  free-will.  Did  love  as  part  of 
this  gift  also  make  sin  ?  On  this  too  Tennyson  had  pondered. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  notes  in  this  new  volume  is 
that  which  tells  us  that  the  ‘  Living  Will  ’  of  the  memorable 
closing  canto — cxxxi. — is  not,  as  so  many,  as  even  Miss  Chap¬ 
man,  at  first  thought,  the  Divine  Will,  but  ‘  that  which  we 
‘  know  as  free-will  in  man.’ 

And  a  variant  of  the  noble  and  splendid  verse  from  the  Pro¬ 
rogue,  just  quoted,  a  variant  which  Tennyson  allowed  intimate 
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eyes  to  sec,  and  which  might  well  have  fmmd  a  place  in  this 
volume,  ran — 

■  Thou  seemest  human  and  divine, 

Thou  madest  man,  without,  within, 

But  who  shall  say  thou  madest  sin  ? 

For  who  shall  say,  “  It  is  not  mine  ”  ?  ’ 

Sneers  have  been  levelled  at  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  as  weak  doubt 
confronted  by  weak  faith.  Nothing  could  be  more  beside  the 
mark,  Henry  Sidgwick  did  not  think  so.  The  concluding  lines 
of  the  culminating  passage,  he  says,  ‘  I  can  never  read  without 
‘  tears.’  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  was  a  veritable  ‘  fight  with  death.’ 
The  doubt,  the  despair,  we  have  seen,  were  intense.  All  through 
the  first  half  they  soimd  and  sigh,  agonising,  shattering.  Only 
a  faith  as  strong,  helped  by  love,  that  ‘  countercharm  to  space 
‘  and  hollow  sky,’  could  have  made  head  against  them  when, 

‘  Like  a  man  in  wrath,  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answered,  “  I  have  felt.”  * 

‘  Old  Fitz,’  Tennyson’s  early  friend  and  a  privileged  grumbler, 
did  not  like  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  partly  because  others  hked  it — 
‘  Alfred  has  published  his  elegiacs  on  A.  Hallam,’  he  said ; 
‘  these  sell  greatly,  and  will,  I  fear,  raise  a  host  of  elegiac 
‘scribblers’ — partly  because  he  did  not  like  anything  new  of 
Tennyson’s — he  had  not  hked  ‘  The  Princess  ’  or  the  songs  in 
‘  The  Princess,’  except  the  ‘  Bugle  Song  ’ — partly  because  he  had 
fallen  into  a  desponding,  pessimist  mood  and  thought  England’s 
day  was  waning  and  that  Tennyson  ought  to  play  Tyrtseus 
rather  than  Simonides.  A  few  years  after  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’ 
came  out  he  published  his  own  ‘  Omar.’  Tennyson  too  was 
sad  about  England,  but  he  was  not  a  pessimist.  ‘  Omar  ’  and 
‘  In  Memoriam  ’  are  hke  the  Yea  and  Nay  in  ‘  The  Two  Voices.’ 

‘  Omar  ’  too  has  had,  is  having,  an  immense  vogue  ;  it  answers 
to  one  side  of  human  nature.  But  both  sides  are  contained  in 
‘  In  Memoriam.’  FitzGerald  said  of  ‘  Omar,’  with  sadly  true 
self-criticism,  that  it  was  ‘  a  desperate  sort  of  thing,  unfortun- 
‘  ately  at  the  bottom  of  all  thinking  men’s  minds.’  So  it  is, 
but  at  the  bottom  of  thinking  men’s  minds  too,  deeper  still, 
perhaps,  in  the  Pandora  casket  of  the  heart,  is  Pandora’s  last 
treasure — hope.  Evolution  at  least  is  hopeful ;  it  looks  upward. 
It  may  be  only  part  of  a  cycle,  but  man  is  ex  hypothesi  at 
present  on  the  ascending  road. 

No  poetry  can  be  the  same  to  two  generations.  Above  all, 
no  poetry  can  speak  to  later  ages  quite  as  it  speaks  to  its  own, 
to  those  who  share  in  their  own  personality  the  influence  and 
impulse  of  the  epoch,  who  come  under  the  living  form  and 
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pressure  of  the  time.  There  is,  as  Professor  Mackail  well  puts 
it,  a  ‘  progress  of  poesy  ’  in  these  matters,  by  which  its  power 
and  function  seem  to  change  to  us  from  era  to  era  of  the  world 
as  they  do  between  youth  and  age  in  our  own  experience. 

A  very  tender  and  toucliing  passage  in  the  Life  of 
the  late  Archbishop  Benson  describes  his  reading  ‘  In 
‘  Memoriam  ’  with  his  children.  He  contrasts  his  own  intense 
personal  feeling  about  it  with  his  children’s  literary  apprecia¬ 
tion.  He  had  taught  them  to  love  it,  and  they  loved  it,  as 
poetry.  But  his  own  feeling  was  something  very  different. 
‘  “  In  Memoriam,”  ’  he  says,  ‘  was  inexpressibly  dear  to  me  for 
‘  the  best  part  of  my  hfe.  It  came  out  just  when  my  mother’s 
‘  sister  died.  I  sank  in  it  and  rose  with  it.  They  loved  it  as 
‘  I  did,  but  they  were  quite  unconscious  of  the  passionate  and 
‘  absorbing  interest  with  which  it  had  gone  with  me  through  the 
‘  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.’ 

Yet  this  it  has  done  for  many,  from  the  late  Queen  to  the 
humblest  of  her  subjects.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  there 
are  two  classes  of  readei-s  of  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’ — those  who  read 
it  as  a  poem  and  a  work  of  art,  and  those  who  read  it  for  its 
inner  message,  to  whom  it  has  been  a  sacred  book.  Will  it  so 
continue  1  What  really  is  it,  after  fifty  years,  and  in  the  light  of 
all  we  now  know  about  it  ?  It  is  a  message  of  hope.  Like  the 
other  great  scientific  poet  of  modern  times,  of  whose  beautiful 
words  spoken  towards  the  close  of  his  life  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  makes 
such  signal  and  happy  use,  *  von  Aenderungen  zu  hohern  Aende- 
‘  rungen,’ — like  Goethe,  Tennyson  ‘  bids  us  to  hope.’  ‘  It’s  too 
‘hopeful,’  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  ‘this  poem,  more  than 
‘  I  am  myself.’  More  perhaps  than  he  sometimes  was,  not  more 
than  his  habitual  temper,  shown  as  in  the  earliest  so  in  the  latest 
of  his  poems. 

What  did  he  write  towards  the  close  of  his  days  to  Mary 
Boyle  ? 

What  use  to  brood  ?  this  life  of  mingled  pains 
And  joys  to  me. 

Despite  of  every  Faith  and  Creed,  remains 
The  Mystery. 

‘  Let  golden  youth  bewail  the  friend,  the  wife^ 

For  ever  gone. 

He  dreams  of  that  long  walk  thro’  desert  life 
Without  the  one. 

•  The  silver  year  should  cease  to  mourn  and  sigh — 

Not  lon^  to  wait — 
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What  did  he  write  yet  later  when  he  was  nearer  still,  when 
life’s  *  long  walk  ’  was  over  ? 

Browning,  that  noble  brother  spirit,  had  passed  away  with  an 
exultant  note,  as  one  who 

‘  Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better. 

Sleep  to  wake,’ 

and  who  bade  his  fellows 

‘  Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer  !  .  ;  . 

“  Strive  and  thrive  !  ”  cry  “  Speed, — fight  on,  fare  ever 
There  as  here  !  ’’  ’ 

Tennyson,  if  less  boisterously  optimistic,  is  not  less  fearless 
and  confident. 

‘  Spirit,  nearing  yon  dark  portal  at  the  limit  of  thy  human  state. 
Fear  not  thou  the  hidden  purpose  of  that  Power  which  alone  is 
great, 

Nor  the  myriad  world,  Ilis  shadow,  nor  the  silent  Opener  of  the 
Gate.’ 

In  a  very  interesting  Letter  given  in  the  ‘  Life  ’  just  published 
Henry  Sidgwick  describes  how  he  has  just  been  re-reading  ‘  In 
‘  Memoriam.’  What  strikes  him  is  the  ‘  balanced  rhythmical 
‘  fluctuation  of  moods.’  ‘  A  certain  balancedness,’  he  goes  on 
to  say,  ‘is  the  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  Tennyson’s 
‘  mind  among  poets.  Perhaps  this  makes  him  the  represents- 
‘  five  poet  of  an  age  whose  most  characteristic  merit  is  to  see 
‘  both  sides  of  a  question.’  This  is  true,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  how  the  balance  finally  inclines,  as  in  ‘  The  Two  Voices  ’ 
so  in  ‘  In  Memoriam,’  so  everywhere  in  Tennyson. 

‘  Mourn  in  hojje  !  ’  These  are  the  last  three  words  of  the  last 
poem  in  Tennyson’s  latest  volume.  ‘  Mourn  in  hope  !  ’  No 
words  could  better  summarise  the  meaning  and  the  message 
of  this  deep  and  lofty  and  exquisite  ‘  spiritual  song,’  ‘  In 
‘  Memoriam.’ 
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Art.  III.— the  JARDIN^DES  PLANTES  BEFORE  AND 
DURING  THE  REVOLUTION. 

1.  Projct  de  Reorganisation  dc  Ui  Menagerie  du  Museum.  Par 

M.  Gustave  Loisel.  Paris  :  Lahure.  1906. 

2.  Corres'pondance  de  Buff  on.  1729-88.  Edition  de  Lancssan. 

3.  Livre  du  Cenienaire  du  Mustum.  Paris  ;  Imp.  Nat.  1893. 

4.  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre.  Par  Maurice  Souriau.  Paris:  1905. 

5.  Lettres  deB.de  St.  Pierre  d  Feltde  Didot.  Paris  :  1905. 

6.  Lettres  sur  la  Botanique  d  M.  de  la  Tourette.  Notes  sur  la 

Botanique  de  Regnault.  Par  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau. 

Along  garden,  lying  low  and  flat  for  the  most  part,  planted 
with  inconsiderable  trees,  it  rises  imperceptibly  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine  to  the  further  eastern  slope  of  the  Montagne 
Ste.  Genevieve ;  crowned  there  by  a  twy-peaked  monticule  (not 
unlike  the  Dane- John  at  Canterbury),  planted  with  a  labyrinth 
of  cedars  and  evergreen  trees,  some  of  them  old  and  fine.  Every¬ 
one  knows  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  has  felt  its  superannuated 
charm,  composed  of  mouldy  retirement  and  popular  delight. 
That  part  of  it  which  butts  on  the  Latin  Quarter,  with  its  cedared 
mount  and  bronze  temple,  and  a  certain  homely  grace  in  its 
eighteenth-century  buildings  (of  wliich  not  a  few  remain),  is 
pleasant  with  its  plots  of  wild  flowers  and  clumps  of  peonies 
among  the  grass.  From  this  end,  right  in  front  of  the  handsome 
modern  buildings  which  house  the  Natural  History  collections, 
an  avenue  of  lime-trees  sweeps  across  the  flat  to  the  river, 
dividing  on  either  hand  the  world  of  beasts  and  the  world  of 
plants.  The  Zoological  Gardens  are  among  the  poorest  and 
the  most  popular  in  Europe.  Here,  in  Paul  Bourget’s  novels, 
amorous  young  poets  escort  the  married  ladies  with  whom  they 
are  laboriously  in  love ;  here,  in  real  fife,  the  learned  invaUds 
of  the  University  come  to  seek  a  quieter  breathing  space  than 
the  Luxembourg  Gardens  afford ;  at  every  step,  nursemaids  and 
soldiers  pursue  a  humbler  idyll ;  a  group  of  students  watches 
the  heavy-headed  catoblepas  in  lus  den,  half  expecting  him  to 
munch  and  crunch,  instead  of  the  grass,  his  own  front  paws, 
in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  as  he  did  when  Flaubert’s  St.  Antony 
exclaimed :  ‘  Sa  stupidite  m’attire  !  ’  Schoolboys  throng  on 
Thursdays  to  see  the  lions  fed.  What  French  child  does  not 
treasure  a  slice  of  bread  for  ‘Martin’  in  the  bear-pit?  The 
animals  are  few,  and  not  rare,  but  their  captivity  gives  pleasure 
to  the  public.  And  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  a  place  of  recreation. 
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Among  the  naturalists  of  France  some  zealous  spirits,  im¬ 
patient  of  this  state  of  things,  would  fain  see  their  gardens 
become  that  school  of  higher  studies,  that  ‘lieu  pour  I’^tude 
generale  de  la  Nature  ’  which  Bemardin  de  St,  Pierre  had  in 
mind  when  he  added  the  menagerie  of  Versailles  to  the  stones 
and  trees  and  plants  collected  by  his  great  predecessor, 
BufEon.  They  would  turn  these  pens  and  dens  and  cages  into  a 
laboratory  of  zoology,  or  experimental  farm.  Here  they  would 
invent  crosses  and  hybrids,  rejoice  at  the  appearance  of  a 
happy  monster,  and  try  to  propagate  his  lineage,  study  the 
social  and  sexual  relations,  the  adaptability  to  new  environ¬ 
ments,  the  capacity  for  education  and  developement  of  the 
different  famiUes  of  reptiles,  birds,  and  beasts.  In  brief,  they 
woxild  try  experiments  in  evolution.  One  of  them  has  quoted 
a  weighty  word  of  Buffon’s :  ‘  L’homme  ne  saura  jamais  assez 
‘ ce  que  peut  la  Nature,  ni  ce  quHl  peiU  sur  clle'  To  study  just 
this,  to  learn  the  limits  of  man’s  power  over  Nature,  would  be, 
it  seems,  a  worthy  end  for  the  garden  which  BufEon  virtually 
created. 

Who  knows  the  limits  of  that  power  ?  BufEon  reminds  us 
in  one  of  his  most  famous  passages  that  our  wheaten  loaf,  our 
stafE  of  life,  is  no  mere  natural  object,  but  the  result  of  choice 
and  cultivation : 

‘  Le  bl6,  par  exemple,  est  une  plante  que  I’homme  a  changee  au 
point  qu’elle  n’existe  nulle  part  dans  I’etat  de  nature  ;  on  voit  bien 
qu’il  a  quelque  rapport  avec  I’ivraie,  avec  les  gramens,  les  chiendents, 
et  quelques  autres  herbes  des  prairies,  mais  on  ignore  h  laquelle  de 
ces  herbes  on  doit  le  rapporter ;  et,  comme  il  se  renouvelle  tons  les 
ans,  et  que,  servant  de  nourriture  a  I’homme,  il  est  de  toutes  les 
plantes  celle  qu’il  a  le  plus  travaillee ;  il  est  aussi,  de  toutes,  celle 
dont  la  nature  est  le  plus  alteree.  L’homme  peut  done  non  seule- 
ment  faire  servir  a  ses  besoins,  k  son  usage,  tous  les  individus  de 
I’univers,  mais  il  peut  encore,  avec  le  temps,  changer,  modifier, 
et  perfectionner  les  cspices ;  e’est  meme  le  plus  beau  droit  qu’il 
ait  siu:  la  Nature.’ 

BufEon  was  the  forebear  and  precursor  of  all  those  who  think 
they  descry  in  Nature,  behind  the  shifting  variability  of  species, 
a  certain  unity  of  structure,  an  indescribable  parentage  allying 
stone  and  tree  and  wing  and  hand.  GeofEroy  St.  Hilaire, 
Lamarck,  Darwin,  De  Vries,  are  of  his  lineage.  But,  in  the 
race  of  naturalists,  there  is  another  tribe  who  cannot  endure  the 
new  ideas  of  the  Transformists,  and  these  also  have  their  great 
ancestor  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes — ^no  less  a  name  than  Cuvier. 

So  round  the  harmless  lions  in  their  dens,  and  where  the  fang- 
oblivious  cobras  play,  specialists  and  evolutionists  let  their 
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angry  passions  rise.  Some  of  those  in  possession  regard  as  a  . 

senseless  impiety  so  radical  a  change  in  a  garden  whose  history  i 

is  gloriously  inseparable  from  the  advance  of  knowledge.  But  \ 

the  Jardin  des  Plantes  has  traversed  many  changes  in  a  long 
evolution  towards  its  present  form.  Who  shall  imagine  that, 
at  the  point  which  we  have  reached,  the  progress  of  science  is  I 

practically  complete,  or  say  as  Condorcet  affirmed  (some  three-  i 

score  years  ago)  that  ‘  le  Jardin  n’aura  plus  a  craindre  les  | 

‘vicissitudes  de  decadence  et  de  renouvellement  qui  com- 
‘  posent  jusqu’aujourd’hui  son  histoire  ’  ? 

I. 

Like  the  French  Academy,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  was  decreed  * 

into  existence  by  Richelieu.  It  was  then  a  garden  for  the  study 
of  medicinal  herbs,  under  the  direction  of  the  King’s  physician, 
the  botanist  Guy  de  la  Brosse,  who  furnished  not  only  the 
science  but — giving  up  to  this  object  his  own  country-house  and 
grounds,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Paris  as  it  then  stood — the  very 
acres  which  ensured  its  estabhshment. 

Although  botany  was  still  regarded  merely  as  a  branch  of 
medicine,  the  first  dajrs  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  were  useful 
and  brilhant ;  but  Guy  de  la  Brosse,  having  paid  the  debt  of  i 

Mture,  was  succeeded  by  a  line  of  Court  doctors  with  no  peculiar  | 

turn  for  science.  And  the  garden  dwindled  to  a  desert  of  dust 
and  disorder.  The  brilliant  generation  of  Louis  XIV.  paid 
scant  attention  to  a  herb  garden.  They  loved  Nature  with  a 
difference,  seeking  her  rather  in  the  relation  between  star  and 
star.  The  hundred  years  that  witnessed  the  birth  and  death  of 
Gahleo,  Kepler,  and  Descartes  (1564-1650)  inaugurated  as  it 
were  a  rehgion  of  the  general  laws  of  Nature,  and  the  abstract 
minds  of  that  period  were  wont  to  glance  in  passing  at  natural 
forms  merely  as  at  so  many  signs  and  symbols  ;  Nature  for  them 
was  a  great  collective  synthesis.  ‘  Give  me  space  and  movement, 

‘  and  I  will  make  the  world,’  exclaimed  Descartes.  ‘  Motion  is 
‘  the  one  reahty,’  said  our  English  Hobbes.  Imagine  such  men, 
like  Rousseau,  shedding  tears  of  delight  over  a  periwinkle  !  A 
primrose  by  the  river’s  brim,  a  yellow  primrose  was  to  them, 
and  it  was  nothing  more.  Seeking  for  natural  knowledge 
they  walked  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  heavens,  but  the 
infinite  spaces  of  the  stellar  universe  perplexed  their  sense,  and 
their  vision  lost  in  accuracy  more  than  it  gained  in  ampUtude. 

With  the  experimental  method  Newton  restored  the  sense  of 
detail.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  describe  the  influence  of 
Newton  in  France ;  sometimes  we  are  tempted  to  call  him  the 
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first  Romantic ;  for  what  is  the  romantic  spirit  if  not  the  love 
of  parts,  the  sense  of  the  individual  ?  By  enjoining  the  study 
of  parts  in  themselves,  and  attention  to  things  as  they  are, 
Newton  renewed  a  sense  of  the  interest  and  beauty  manifest  in 
flowers  and  stones  and  every  humble  part  of  the  visible  world. 
The  philosophers  were  wise  in  preferring  Descartes,  since  theirs 
is  a  world  of  deduction  and  relation ;  but  without  a  sense  of 
detail  there  can  be  neither  experimental  science  nor  lyric  poetry. 
The  savants  and  the  men  of  letters  were  wiser  in  exalting 
Newton. 

With  Newton  they  dropped  from  the  cosmic  rush  of  Hobbes 
and  Descartes  to  the  grass  of  that  orchard  where  Sir  Isaac’s 
apple  fell ;  they  rose,  with  sometliing  of  a  shake,  and  began  to 
look  about  them.  These  humble  forms  of  Nature,  after  all,  are 
interesting  and  even  pretty !  And  the  second  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  France  inaugurated  a  race  of  botanists 
and  students  of  natural  history,  who  one  day  turned  their 
attention  to  the  long-neglected  Jardin  des  Plantes,  began  to 
dream  of  the  chemistry  of  vegetable  life  and  to  turn  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  organic  structure  of  a  substance  which  hitherto  they 
had  chiefly  cultivated  as  herbs  to  dry  in  bunches,  or  grains  to 
bray  in  a  mortar. 

It  was  in  1732 ;  Dr.  Cliicoisneau,  the  King’s  physician,  had 
just  died,  leaving  behind  him  a  wilderness,  a  little  east  of  Paris. 
The  Academie  des  Sciences  rose  to  the  occasion,  and,  pointing 
out  the  scandalous  state  of  things,  suggested  that  the  post  be 
taken  from  the  hands  of  the  doctors,  and  confided  to  a  man  of 
science.  The  chemist  Dufay,  an  Academician  and  a  student 
of  Newton  (whom  he  had  visited  in  England),  was  chosen  as 
director.  A  man  of  forty  year’s  of  age,  he  was  full  of  plans  and 
projects  when,  suddenly  stricken  by  a  fatal  illness,  on  his  death¬ 
bed  he  designated  as  his  successor  Buffon  : 

‘  II  fit  son  testament  [writes  Fontenelle],  dont  e’etait  presqu’une 
partie  qu’une  lettre  qu’il  ccrivit  au  Ministre,  M.  de  Maurepas, 
pour  lui  indiquer  celm  qu’il  croyait  le  plus  propre  k  lui  succraer 
dans  I’intendance  du  Jardin  royal.  II  le  prenait  dans  1’ Academie 
des  Sciences,  4  laquelle  il  souhaitait  que  cette  place  fut  toujours 
unie ;  et  le  choix  de  M.  de  Buffon  qu’il  proposait  etait  si  bon  que 
le  Roi  n’en  a  pas  voulu  faire  d’autre.’ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  course  of  Buffon’s  nomination  did 
not  run  quite  so  smooth.  In  1739,  although  a  member  of  the 
Academie  des  Sciences,  he  was  but  a  young  man  of  property  and 
parts,  the  son  of  old  M.  Leclerc  of  Montbard,  Laird  of  Buffon. 
Better  known  for  his  taste  in  landscape  gardening  and  his 
knowledge  of  geometry  and  physics  than  for  any  special  attain- 
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menta  in  botany,  he  was  engaged  on  a  translation  of  Newton, 
had  already  published  a  French  version  of  Hales,  had  travelled 
in  England  as  well  as  in  Italy,  whither  he  had  accompanied  the 
Duke  of  Kingston,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  experimental 
method.  He  appeared  a  respectable  but  not  an  eminent 
candidate,  and  would  probably  never  have  been  appointed  to 
the  post  but  for  a  fortunate  letter  which  he  wrote,  just  in 
the  nick  of  time,  to  Hellot,  the  chemist,  his  colleague  at  the 
Academy.  Buffon  was  eager  for  the  place.  While  deploring 
the  ‘  pauvre  Dufay  .  .  .  qui  a  fait  des  choses  etonnantes  pour 
le  Jardin  du  Roi,’  he  admits  with  ingenuous  egoism,  ‘  qu’il 
‘  aurait  grand  plaisir  a  lui  succeder  dans  cette  place  ’ ;  he  fears 
his  age,  or  rather  his  youth,  will  be  against  him,  but  protests  : 
‘  Si  on  faisait  reflexion  on  sentirait  que  Tintendance  du  Jardin 
‘  du  Roi  demande  un  jeune  homme  actif  qui  se  connaisse  en 
‘  plantes  et  qui  sache  la  maniere  de  les  multiplier.’  Buffon,  the 
tw  stately  Buffon,  is  here  as  modest  as  an  under-gardener 
seeking  for  a  situation. 

His  letter  convinced  Hellot,  who  was  aware  of  what  Buffon 
(freshly  home  from  his  travels  in  England)  did  not  know ; 
the  succession  of  Dufay  was  promised  already  to  another 
Academician,  Duhamcl,  fortunately  absent  on  a  scientific  and 
Newtonian  tour  in  England,  the  Mecca,  in  those  days,  of 
scientific  France.  Hellot  made  short  work  of  Duhamel’s  claims, 
sat  down  and  wrote  at  his  own  bureau  the  touching  letter  to 
M.  de  Maurepas,  which  Fontenelle  admires  as  the  intellectual 
testament  of  Dufay,  put  it  in  his  pocket  along  with  that  received 
from  Buffon,  and  hurried  to  the  death-bed  of  the  unfortunate 
chemist.  Dufay  still  had  breath  in  him ;  from  conviction, 
indifference,  or  fatigue  he  yielded  to  his  colleague’s  eloquence, 
raised  himself  in  bed,  and  signed  the  letter. 

On  August  1,  1739,  Buffon  was  named  Intendant  du  Jardin 
et  du  Cabinet  du  Roi. 

‘  Que  dites-vous  de  I’aventure  de  Buffon  ?  ’  writes  liis  friend 
the  Resident  des  Brosses,  to  a  common  acquaintance  : 

‘  Je'ne  sache  pas  avoir  eu  de  plus  grande  joie  que  cclle  que  m’a 
causae  sa  bonne  fortune,  quand  je  songe  au  plaisir  que  lui  a  fait  ce 
Jardin  du  Roi !  Combien  nous  cn  avons  parle  ensemble !  Com- 
bien  il  I’a  souhaitfi !  Et  combien  il  etait  peu  probable  qu’il  I’eut 
jamais,  a  I’agc  qu’avait  Dufay  !  ’ 


II. 


For  close  on  fifty  years  Buffon  reigned  supreme  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  and  during  that  half-century  it  remained,  as  it 
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ever  had  been,  a  garden  of  plants  ;  neither  hve  Hon  nor  breath¬ 
ing  serpent  dwelt  in  that  Eden.  But  within  its  chosen  hmits  of 
botanical  grounds,  and  museum  thereunto  attached,  the  garden 
was  transfigured.  Despite  Dufay’s  improvements,  which  indeed 
he  had  scarcely  had  time  to  begin,  Buffon  found  it  a  poor  place 
enough — an  old  sixteenth-century  country-house  with  two 
wings  jutting  forward  in  pavihons,  a  few  greenhouses  and  sheds, 
the  grounds  themselves  of  no  great  extent,  and  sorely  hedged 
in  and  hmited  by  the  estates  of  the  Abbaye  de  St.  Victor.  In 
the  chateau,  where  Dufay  had  indeed  commenced  several  cm- 
beUishments,  the  Royal  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  consisted 
of  two  rooms,  one  for  the  herbarium  and  one  for  the  storage  of 
medicinal  plants.  A  vast  depository  of  dried  herbs  for  the 
tisanes  of  Versailles,  the  cabinet  still  bore  some  resemblance  to 
the  store  cupboards  of  an  apothecary’s  shop.  The  days  still 
were  when  Rousseau  could  write  in  his  Notes  on  Regnault: 
‘  La  plupart  des  plantes  n’ont  pas  de  noms  frangois,  mais  toutes 
‘  on  un  nom  anglois.  La  raison  en  est  que  les  Anglois  etudient 
‘  et  aiment  la  botanique,  et  s’en  font  a  la  campagne  une  recrea- 
‘  tion  cliarmante,  au  Ueu  que  les  Fran9ois  ne  la  regardent  que 
‘  comme  une  6tude  d’apothicaire  et  ne  voient  dans  I’email  des 
‘  prairies  que  des  herbes  pour  les  lavemens.’  (Notes  sur 
Regnault.) 

Buffon  at  once  suppressed  the  private  apartments  of  the 
Court  physicians,  who  had  a  sort  of  country-house  in  the  Garden 
of  Plants,  with  a  view  to  enlarging  his  domain,  and  in  the  new 
space  at  his  disposal  began  to  arrange  the  collections  of  natural 
objects,  which  year  by  year  increased  in  rarity,  interest,  and 
beauty.  He  entered  into  communication  with  naturalists  and 
traveUers  all  over  the  earth,  and  by  a  stroke  of  genius  created  an 
order  of  Correspondents  of  the  Garden.  These  botanists  in  partibus 
vied  with  each  other  in  sending  home  rare  specimens  and  herbaries. 
Commerson  sent  from  China  the  first  hydrangea,  acchmatised 
by  Buffon  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes ;  the  dahlia,  the  sweet- 
acorned  oak,  a  quantity  of  flowers  and  shrubs  were  thus  intro¬ 
duced  into  Europe ;  and  the  first  plane-trees  in  France  were 
grown  by  Buffon  in  his  country  gardens  at  Montbard.  Com¬ 
merson  in  China  and  Japan,  Poivre  in  Mauritius  and  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Sea,  Dombey  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  Magalon  in 
Egypt,  Sonnini  in  Guinea  and  Cayenne,  Guys  in  Turkey,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Greece,  Lamarck  in  Germany  and  Holland,  are  but 
a  few  of  the  travellers  who  sent  their  herbals  and  cases  of  plants 
to  the  Jardin  du  Roi ;  while  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  from  Scotland, 
Guys  from  Hungary,  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  from 
Scandinavia,  Frederick  the  Great  from  Germany,  the  Empress 
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Catherine  from  Russia,  the  Emperor  Joseph  from  Austria,  and 
numberless  correspondents  from  every  comer  of  the  earth 
despatched  to  the  great  naturalist  that  which  flattered  in  him 
an  even  dearer  passion — ^his  love  for  his  ‘  chers  mineraux.’  It 
was  the  fame  of  Buflon  which  drew  to  the  Jardin  du  Roi  an 
imrivalled  collection  of  volcanic  matter,  stones,  fossils,  and 
meteorites — all  those  dumb  witnesses  of  the  world’s  dim  past 
which  appeal  so  instantly  to  the  true  Nature-lover  ;  and  Buflon, 
like  George  Sand,  might  have  exclaimed  :  ‘  Why  call  only  some 
‘  stones  “  precious  stones,”  when  every  pebble  is  beyond  price  ?  ’ 
Not  one  of  these  collections  of  specimens  found  its  way  to 
Buffon’s  chateau  of  Montbard,  so  that  when  the  Prince  of 
Prussia  visited  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  ‘  le  berceau  de  I’histoire 
‘  naturelle,’  he  was  astonished  to  find  there  no  cabinet  of  natural 
history ;  ‘  Je  n’ai  pas  d’autre  que  celui  de  Sa  Majeste,’  rephed 
Buflon,  who  generously  abandoned  to  the  Royal  Museum  the 
richest  collection  in  Europe.  Sometimes,  when  a  valuable  set 
of  specimens  was  to  be  sold  at  a  price  which  the  King’s  Treasury 
esteemed  too  costly,  Buflon  would  purchase  it,  and  present  it 
to  the  Cabinet,  saying :  ‘  Que  voulez-vous  ?  Le  Jardin  du 
‘  Roi  est  mon  fils  ain6  !  ’  His  passion  for  sticks  and  stones,  his 
disinterested  generosity,  and  something  large  and  loveable  in 
the  nature  of  the  man,  made  him  a  popular  figure  in  Europe. 
Cases  would  come  from  unknown  correspondents,  unbreveted 
at  the  Garden,  addressed  to  the  ‘  Historien  de  la  Nature  ’  at 
Paris.  And  during  the  war  with  America,  the  buccaneers  and 
British  corsairs,  who  plundered  the  packets  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
despatched,  unharmed  and  unopened,  the  crates  of  plants 
addressed  to  Buflon  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi. 

Already  in  1766  the  collections,  accumulating  year  by  year,  had 
threatened  to  overflow  the  space  at  his  disposal,  and  Buflon,  who 
bad  begun  by  evicting  the  Court  physicians,  saw  no  course  open 
to  him  save  to  evict  himself.  It  was  not  without  regret  that  he 
left  his  home  in  the  midst  of  his  gardens  and  collections  for  the 
poor  apartment  (a  ‘  galetas  ’  he  calls  it)  which  he  could  secure 
hard  by,  in  an  unfashionable  neighbourhood. 

‘  Je  ne  m’y  suis  determine  ^ue  pour  donner  un  certain  degre  de 
consistance  et  d’utilit6  b  un  etablissement  que  j’ai  form6.  Tout 
6tait  entass6 !  Tout  p4rissait  dans  nos  cabinets  faute  d’espace ! 
II  fallait  deux  cents  mille  livres  pour  nous  batir.  Le  roi  n’est  pas 
asses  riche  pour  cela.’  (Lettre  au  President  des  Brosses,  1"  Sept. 
1766.) 

Afterwards  the  greenhouses  were  entirely  remodelled  and 
Bupphed  with  massive  iron  frames  forged  in  the  furnaces  of 
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Buffon.  Lastly,  a  new  amphitheatre  began  slowly  to  rise  from 
the  earth.  But  the  direst  need  of  all  was  for  the  expansion  of 
the  gardens — far  too  narrow  now  for  their  new  duties,  no 
longer  restricted  to  the  growing  of  medicinal  herbs,  but  to  the 
gradual  acclimatisation  of  rare  specimens  and  varieties  from  every 
corner  of  the  earth.  There,  as  of  old  in  the  Paradise  of  the 
Talmud,  all  essences  flourished  in  harmony ;  the  pine-tree  and 
the  palm,  the  live  oak  and  the  Peruvian  quinquina ;  there 
Daubenton’s  ipecacuanha  and  Commerson’s  hydrangea  for  the 
first  time  in  Europe  unfurled  their  novel  buds  ;  but  all  these 
green  things  of  the  earth  needed  room  to  spread  their  roots. 
Like  King  Ahab  from  his  palace,  Buffon  from  the  windows  of  the 
cabinet  looked  out  and  saw  a  fine  piece  of  rich  marshy  land  which 
stretched  from  the  gardens  and  the  Seine.  This  enviable  estate 
belonged  to  a  monastery — the  Abbaye  de  St.  Victor.  From  the 
first  day  of  his  entrance  to  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  Buffon  intended  to 
|X)sses8  that  Naboth’s  vineyard.  But  the  monks  proved  tenacious. 
They  liked  their  marshy  pastures,  and  said  they  could  not  sell 
them,  having  no  right  to  dispose  of  glebeland,  which  (as  main 
morte)  was  possessed  by  no  individual,  or  set  of  individuals,  but 
entailed  upon  the  future  congregations  of  the  abbey.  Tempt¬ 
ingly,  the  pastures  spread  between  the  gardens  and  Paris, 
between  the  gardens  and  the  Seine  ;  while,  to  the  east  of  the 
cabinet,  stretched  a  wide  expanse,  known  as  the  Clos  Patouillet. 
This  latter  piece  of  land  Buffon  (not  trusting  to  the  parsimonious 
delays  of  the  Treasury)  was  able  to  purchase  in  his  own  name, 
in  1778.  But  it  took  him  ten  years  of  arduous  diplomacy — of 
endless  negotiations,  attentions,  and  courteous  perseverance— 
ere  he  could  bring  the  Abbot  of  St.  Victor  to  entertain  the  idea 
of  an  exchange.  At  last  (‘  sans  rien  demander  a  la  ville  ’) 
Buffon  entered  into  possession  of  his  long-coveted  dominion,  but 
not  without  a  final  appeal  to  force.  When  all  was  signed  and 
sealed,  the  monks  still  dallied  in  their  abbey,  treating  summons 
after  summons  with  masterly  inertia.  At  last,  one  day  of 
torrential  rain,  Buffon,  the  new  owner,  despatched  a  squad  of 
workmen  and  bade  them  demolish  the  building,  and  to  begin 
with  the  roof.  Before  evensong,  ‘  Messieurs  de  St.  Victor  ’  had 
marched.  And  now  the  antelope  grazes,  the  lion  seeks  whom 
he  can  devour,  the  dreamy  catoblepas  absently  chews  up  his 
own  front  paws,  in  the  cloister  meadows  where  of  old  the  abbey 
kine  were  wont  to  graze. 

Buffon,  at  the  Garden  of  Plants,  enjoyed  the  practically 
unlimited  control  of  a  dictator.  He  alone  fixed  every  detail  of 
the  administration,  settled  the  budget,  appointed  and  directed 
professors  and  gardeners  aUke,  and  ^ed  the  rate  of  their  remu- 
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neration.  With  Thouin,  his  head  gardener,  on  his  right  hand 
(son of  a  gardener,  born  in  the  Garden,  where  he  lived  for  nearly 
eighty  years),  with  Verniquet  his  architect  on  the  left,  Buifon 
walked  like  a  god  in  his  paradise,  shaped  its  future,  and  saw 
that  it  was  good.  We  have  seen  him  exchanging  estates  and 
raising  buildings,  evicting  tenants  (and  even  himself),  spending 
the  moneys  he  had  and  the  moneys  he  had  not,  advancing  his 
own  fortune  to  the  State,  renewing  and  rehousing  the  collections 
three  times  in  less  than  fifty  years,  inclosing  his  grounds  with 
gates  and  handsome  railings  of  iron  forged  by  his  own  workmen 
at  his  own  foundry  of  Buffon.  His  emoluments  were  twelve 
thousand  francs  a  year — not  quite  five  hundred  pounds — and  a 
residence,  but  the  Garden  cost  its  superintendent  far  more  than 
it  brought  him  :  at  his  death  Buffon  was  the  King’s  creditor  to 
the  amount  of  six  hundred  thousand  livres,  or  as  we  say  in 
modern  parlance,  francs. 

While  in  correspondence  with  almost  every  naturalist  in 
Europe,  or  indeed  on  the  globe,  while  visited  by  kings,  while 
working  steadily  at  a  Natural  History  which,  for  its  union  of 
literature  and  science,  is  unlike  any  other  work  ever  written, 
Buffon  found  time  to  busy  himself  with  the  humblest  details 
of  his  administration.  His  correspondence  with  his  gardener, 
Andr^  Thouin,  shows  him  eagerly  inquiring  into  the  minutest 
item  of  repairs,  and  deciding  the  thickness  of  a  garden  wall, 
or  the  partition  of  an  apartment.  Not  a  dried  plant  or  a 
stuffed  bird  or  stone  in  the  cabinet,  not  a  detail  of  the  humblest 
hothouse,  not  an  engraving  or  a  proof-sheet  in  the  ‘  Histoire 
‘Naturelle,’  but  he  ordered  it  with  no  less  accuracy,  no  less 
expense  of  will,  perseverance,  and  disinterested  passion  for 
science  and  the  public  good  than  he  lavished  on  the  more  apparent 
glories  of  his  work.  In  great  and  small  he  showed  himself  the 
man  who  wrote  :  ‘  Genius  is,  in  fine,  a  longer  patience.’ 

III. 

But  the  chief  glory  of  Buffon  is,  of  course,  the  ‘  History  of 
‘  Nature,’  whose  publication  in  1749  marked  an  epoch  in  France. 
‘C’6tait  un  des  6v6nements  du  siecle,’  says  Sainte-Beuve.  As 
yet  it  was  hardly  an  event  in  science.  When,  at  two-and-thirty 
years  of  age,  Georges  Leclerc  de  Buffon  entered  on  his  duties 
at  the  Garden  of  Plants,  he  was  in  no  sense  a  naturalist ;  Nature 
had  made  him  a  philosopher;  Education  a  geometrician; 
Patience  and  the  experimental  method  made  him  a  savant. 

Newton  was  his  master ;  Newton,  whom  we  have  called  the 
first  Romantic.  And  even  before  he  composed  his  Natural 
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History,  Buffon  wrote  in  his  translation  of  Hales — his  ‘  Statique 
‘  des  V^getaux  ’ : 

‘  C’est  par  des  experiences  fines,  raisonnees  et  suivies  que  Ton 
force  la  Nature  i  decouvrir  son  secret.  Toutes  les  autres  m^thodes 
n’ont  jamais  rdussi,  et  les  vrais  physicians  ne  peuvent  s’empecher 
de  regarder  les  anciens  systtmes  comma  d’anciennes  reveries  et 
sont  reduits  h.  lire  la  plupart  des  nouveaux  comma  on  lit  des  romans. 
Les  recueils  d' experiences  et  d" observations  sont  done  les  setds  livres 
qui  puissent  augmenter  nos  connaissances.' 

His  garden  of  plants,  his  cabinet  of  minerals,  his  cases  of 
stuffed  animals  and  birds  from  all  the  world  over,  presented 
him  (he  thought)  with  unequalled  opportunities  for  research  and 
observation.  When  in  1739  (some  ten  years  before  he  published 
the  first  three  volumes  out  of  thirty-six)  Buffon  decided  to  com¬ 
pose  a  Natural  History,  he  meant  it  to  be  a  recueil  ^experiences 
et  d observations,  a  sort  of  catalogue  and  chronicle  of  the  Museum 
and  the  Garden.  If  Buffon  had  not  been  made  intendant, 
Buffon  would  never  have  written  his  ‘  Histoire  Naturelle  ’ ;  and 
without  Buffon  can  we  imagine  Rousseau,  Bernardin  de 
St.  Pierre,  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  all  that  great  race  of  the 
sons  of  Nature  ?  But  Buffon  became  Buffon  because  the  book 
(taking  the  bit  in  its  mouth,  so  to  speak)  ran  away  with  its 
author’s  convictions,  and  appeared  at  last  as  no  mere  annals  or 
journal  of  observations,  but  a  magnificent  inconclusive  epic, 
‘  De  Natura,  Rerum.’ 

The  very  scheme  reveals  imagination  rather  than  a  scientific 
mind.  Buffon  shows  us  mankind  personified  as  some  solitary 
individual,  awaking  in  an  enchanted  isle  or  garden,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  comprehending  his  surroundings :  distinguishing  first  of  all 
such  creatures  as  are  necessary  or  useful — the  horse,  the  dog, 
the  ox — and  then  those  which  more  constantly  cross  the  field 
of  his  vision  :  the  hare,  the  stag,  the  commoner  birds.  In  this 
order  (which  he  calls  natural,  and  which  we  may  call  romantic) 
Buffon  classifies  the  world  of  beast  and  bird  and  plant  and 
stone.  When,  ten  years  after  his  appointment  to  the  Garden, 
the  first  volumes  of  his  ‘  Natural  History  ’  were  given  to  the 
world,  amidst  the  chorus  of  admiration  which  their  style  and 
genius  naturally  evoked,  there  were  some  murmurs  of 
surprise  or  disapproval  from  Buffon’s  colleagues  at  the 
Acaddmie  des  Sciences.  For  Reaumur  and  Linnaeus  were  busy 
at  that  very  time  with  a  very  different  system  of  classification. 
The  sexual  system  of  the  Swede,  and  the  vast  ideas  which  it 
suggested,  were  changing  the  conceptions  of  men  of  science  in 
Europe.  But  Buffon  apparently  had  never  heard  of  Linnaeus. 
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He  had  sins  of  commission,  too,  and  the  peculiar  mild 
malignity  of  Academicians  was  stimulated  by  Buffon’s  state¬ 
ment  that  ‘  oxen  shed  their  horns  in  their  third  year,’ 
as  by  liis  refusal  to  class  the  ass  in  the  equine  tribe,  out  of 
a  feehng  of  pompous  respect  for  the  horse.  There  was,  for 
some  time,  a  quarrel  between  the  ‘  populace  of  naturalists  ’ 
(as  he  called  them)  and  M.  de  Buffon,  who,  for  his  part, 
could  not  understand  their  extraordinary  attention  to  details. 
Why  should  Reaumur  spend  years  in  studying  the  life  of 
insects  ?  Is  an  insect  noble  ?  Is  an  insect  interesting  ?  ‘  Car 
‘  enfin  une  mouche  ne  doit  pas  tenir  plus  de  place  dans  la  tete 
‘  d’un  naturaliste  qu’elle  n’en  tient  dans  la  Nature !  ’  Infinitely 
sensitive  to  infinite  grandeur,  Buffon  was  not  by  nature  accurate 
or  observant ;  his  shortsighted  eyes  were  blind  to  detail ; 
he  possessed  that  comprehensive  turn  of  mind  which  conceives 
the  general  more  easily  than  the  particular,  revels  in  the  sense 
of  sequence,  and  notices  less  the  constitution  of  any  part  than 
its  relation  to  the  other  factors  of  a  whole.  But  he  was,  as 
Sainte-Beuve  has  remarked  with  his  usual  sagacity,  ‘  un  grand 
‘esprit  educable.’  The  Garden  and  the  Natural  History  were 
to  prove  the  educators  of  his  patient  mind. 

The  defect  in  Buffon’s  scientific  equipment  which  chiefly 
shocked  his  contemporaries — liis  mistrust  and  ignorance  of 
classification — ^is  less  displeasing  to  ourselves.  Men  of  science, 
in  our  times,  are  wont  to  admit  that,  if  they  classify,  it  is  in 
obedience  to  an  inherent  law  of  our  intellect,  which  cannot 
conceive  things  clearly  unless  they  be  distributed  in  categories  ; 
our  savants  know  their  orders  to  be  artificial,  a  convention 
imposed  from  without  upon  the  magnificent  anarchy  of  the 
universe ;  they  consider  their  catalogues  provisional  and  hypo¬ 
thetic.  We  are  all  nominalists  to-day.  But  Linnaeus,  but 
Reaumur,  would  have  gone  to  the  stake  for  their  classes.  Beyond 
these  lists  and  families,  far  behind  them,  Buffon  had  a  glimpse,  a 
dim  inkling  of  something  all-pervading,  infinitely  one,  yet 
malleable  and  diverse,  constantly  transformed  and  shifting, 
which  is  Nature.  And  therein,  for  us,  lies  his  superiority.  He 
saw,  he  felt,  the  One-in-All. 

Yet  in  cataloguing  his  specimens  at  the  Garden,  Buffon  per¬ 
ceived  the  advantages  of  these  classifications  which  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  accept  as  ultimate  truths ;  and  (owing,  it  is 
true,  to  the  persistent  advocacy  of  Jussieu)  the  systems  of 
Linnaeus  and  Reaumur  were  finally  adopted  by  their  great 
adversary.  At  last  the  eyes  of  Buffon,  always  a  little  dim  and 
dazzled  from  too  long  gazing  on  the  whole,  leaned  to  observe, 
learned  to  revere,  the  infinitely  little  no  less  than  the  infinitely 
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great ;  so  that  the  Garden,  which  began  by  converting  its  keeper 
into  a  writer  on  natural  history,  ended  by  making  him,  in  word 
and  in  deed,  a  naturalist. 

When  Buffon  began  to  write  that  history,  in  which  he  imagines 
mankind,  like  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  desert  island,  waking  up 
with  new  senses  in  an  unsuspected  world,  he  found  himself  sadly 
in  need  of  a  man  Friday.  No  one  brain,  not  even  his  own,  not 
even  in  his  own  estimation,  could  furnish  forth  all  the  details 
of  the  six-and-thirty  volumes  of  the  ‘  Histoire  Naturelle.’  Both 
for  the  History  and  the  Garden,  he  was  in  need  of  a  coadjutor. 
Ever  incurious  of  detail,  he  did  not  look  far  afield  to  find  this 
indispensable  collaborator.  With  his  usual  easy  fatuity  and 
regal  self-complacency,  he,  doubtless,  attributed  no  great 
importance  to  a  mere  assistant,  and,  taking  the  tool  which  lay 
readiest  to  his  hand,  lighted  by  accident  on  a  genuine  man  of 
science.  Daubenton,  his  neighbour  in  the  country,  was  the  son 
of  the  notary  of  Montbard.  Louis  Jean  Marie,  the  most 
gifted  of  a  gifted  family,  was  a  young  doctor  of  six-and-twenty, 
practising  in  his  native  place,  when  in  1742  Buffon  summoned 
him  to  Paris  to  help  him  with  the  management  of  the  plants 
and  the  production  of  the  History.  While  Buffon  discoursed  on 
Nature  and  the  developement  of  the  globe  (founding,  we  may 
say,  the  as  yet  unformed  idea  of  Evolution  on  a  basis  of  geology) 
— while  Buffon  described,  painted,  reasoned,  and  composed  of 
the  various  phases  of  earth  and  the  different  families  of  animals 
a  series  of  brilliant  decorative  portraits,  ‘  the  Doctor  ’  (as  Buffon 
called  Daubenton)  added  to  this  poem  in  prose  an  appendix  of 
useful  notes,  anatomical  researches  and  analyses.  Buffon 
knew  his  own  worth,  and  was  aware  that  imagination  rather  than 
exactness  is  the  true  secret  of  science,  no  less  than  of  letters ; 
in  his  eyes,  the  cautious  and  sceptical  Daubenton  remained  a 
very  pettifogging  personage  ;  and  after  a  score  of  years  spent 
in  partnership,  he  half  destroyed  their  friendship  at  last  by 
publishing  a  popular  edition  of  the  ‘  Natural  History  ’  without  the 
‘  tripailleries  ’  of  his  colleague’s  anatomical  plates.  But  among 
their  contemporaries  and  critics — whose  wont  it  is  to  distrust 
the  vagaries  of  genius  and  set  a  high  price,  perhaps  even  too 
high  a  price,  on  method  and  accuracy — the  fame  of  the 
Doctor  stood  high,  and  increased  year  by  year.  His  Shepherd’s 
Calendar,  an  almanack  for  farmers,  full  of  instructions  for  the 
management  of  flocks,  became  classic  in  an  age  devoted  to 
scientific  agriculture,  and  earned  for  him  the  name  of  the  *  Berger 
‘  Daubenton.’  For  close  on  sixty  years  the  canny  Doctor  was 
to  remain  a  popular  figure  in  France.  The  Revolution  (which 
cut  off  the  head  of  Bufion’s  son  and  heir)  proclaimed  Daubenton 
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a  senator,  and  raised  a  statue  to  the  introducer  of  the  merino 
sheep  and  the  plant  ipecacuanha,  while  Camper,  the  Dutch 
naturalist,  declared  that  no  man  could  remember  the  whole 
string  of  Daubenton’s  discoveries  and  inventions. 

Other  Daubentons  followed  the  Doctor  to  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  and  dwelt  there  more  or  less  in  the  shadow  of  the 
omnipotent  BufEon,  who  filled  the  whole  place  with  Burgundians. 

It  was  currently  said  of  Buffon  that  any  working-man  in 
France  out  of  employment  might,  by  applying  to  the  keeper 
of  the  Garden  of  Plants,  earn  his  bread  at  a  decent  rate  of 
wage  in  any  season  of  the  year.  On  his  estate  at  Montbard, 
where  Buffon  had  caused  the  most  magical  garden  to  bloom  on 
a  barren  soil,  scaling  in  tiers  of  terraces  the  steep  and  arid 
faces  of  the  rock ;  in  his  forges  and  foundries  and  forests  of 
Buffon ;  in  his  improvements  and  buildings  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  the  great  natmalist  had  opened  a  series  of  national 
workshops,  which  he  maintained  for  more  than  fifty  years.  To 
those  who  expressed  their  astonishment  that  he  should  cultivate 
the  infertile  soil  of  Montbard,  he  admitted  :  ‘  Mes  jardins  ne 
‘  sont  qu’un  pretexte  pour  faire  I’aumnne.’ 

Such  was  the  man  who  had  made  of  the  King’s  herb  garden  a 
laboratory  for  the  study  of  Nature.  Larger  and  loftier  in  mould 
than  Montesquieu  or  Diderot,  who,  for  mere  shrewdness  of 
intelligence,  rank  as  his  equals,  he  has,  for  sheer  grasp  and 
capacity  of  his  mind,  no  rival  save  Voltaire  and  Rousseau ; 
with  them  he  dominates  the  eighteenth  century  in  France. 
And  he  reigned  from  a  throne  of  genius,  charity,  and  knowledge. 
He  knew  it ;  perhaps  he  knew  it  too  well.  His  innocent  pom¬ 
posity  irritated  his  contemporaries,  and  though  Marmontel 
wrote  of  him  ‘  son  paisible  orgueil  ne  faisait  du  mal  a  personne,’ 
Marmontel,  like  Diderot,  like  Voltaire,  did  not  love  him,  whom 
d’Alembert  called  unjustly  ‘  Le  Grand  Phrasier.’  His  lace  frills 
and  his  grand  manner  (of  which  Hume  remarked  that  ‘  Buffon 
‘  appears  a  Marshal  of  France  rather  than  a  man  of  letters  ’), 
blinded  the  keen  Parisians  to  his  merit.  But  those  who  felt 
the  moral  and  pohtical  degeneration  of  the  age,  and  thought 
they  saw  hope  in  a  return  to  Nature,  revered  our  courtly  Adam, 
naming  his  stuffed  birds  and  beasts,  in  his  garden  east  of  Paris. 
One  autumn  day  at  Montbard,  in  1770,  a  traveller,  quaintly 
attired  as  an  Armenian,  stopped  at  the  castle  gate  and  asked  to 
be  shown  the  study  of  M.  de  Buffon  ;  an  intimate  of  the  chateau 
led  lum  up  the  steep  flight  of  fourteen  terraces  which  the  master 
of  the  garden  always  used  to  scale  at  dawn  (shutting  the  fourteen 
iron  gates  behind  him  one  after  the  other  with  a  sonorous  clang, 
as  though  he  loved  the  echo  raised  by  the  metal  forged  in  his 
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furnaces  at  Buffon).  At  last  the  Armenian  and  his  guide  reached 
the  bare  hall,  adorned  only  with  a  fine  engraved  portrait  of 
Newton,  in  which  the  naturaUst  was  wont  to  work.  Here  the 
visitor  stopped  in  the  doorway,  gazed  round  him  fervently, 
clasped  his  hands,  and,  dropping  to  his  knees,  embraced  the 
threshold.  The  name  of  this  worshipper  at  a  sanctuary  was 
none  other  than  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  a  constant  visitor  at 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  an  organiser  of  botanical  excursions  in 
the  woods  of  Montmorency,  which  he  ransacked  for  rare  speci¬ 
mens  in  company  with  the  younger  Jussieu  and  Andre  Thouin 
the  gardener. 

IV. 

When  Buffon  was  asked  how  he  had  carried  through  a 
scheme  so  tremendous  as  the  ‘  Histoire  Naturelle,’  he  smiled  and 
answered,  ‘  By  sitting  at  my  writing-table  for  fifty  years.’  But 
there  comes  an  end  to  the  best  prolonged  activity.  On  April  15, 
1788,  Buffon  died.  He  left  the  Garden  deep  in  debt ;  chiefly  to 
himself,  it  is  true,  for  during  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration  he  had  furnished  almost  all  those  necessary  funds  which 
the  King’s  embarrassed  treasury  could  no  longer  advance,  so 
that  he  died  the  creditor  of  the  State  for  six  hundred  thousand 
livres.  Nor  were  the  buildings  which  he  had  undertaken  finished. 
To  complete  them,  to  liberate  the  budget  of  the  Garden,  would 
fall  to  the  lot  of  his  successor,  who,  therefore,  should  have  been 
chosen  for  his  experience,  his  scientific  authority,  his  knowledge 
of  affairs. 

Buffon  had  designed  his  son  for  this  post.  ‘  Buffonet  ’  (as 
he  called  him)  would  thus  have  been  in  the  debt  of  ‘  Buffonet,’ 
and  in  no  hurry  for  a  settlement  of  accounts.  With  this  end  in 
view,  the  great  naturahst  had  spared  no  pains  in  the  scientific 
education  of  his  only  son,  an  amiable  mediocre  youth,  who  had 
travelled  with  Lamarck,  visiting  in  his  company  the  principal 
botanical  estabhshments  of  Europe.  Nor  could  any  director 
hope  to  know  the  Garden  better  than  this  young  man,  who  had 
spent  his  childhood  there  ;  who  had  nearly  set  fire  to  the  great 
hothouse  one  night  when,  in  company  with  young  Lucas,  he  had 
organised  there  a  clandestine  sparrow  hunt  by  torchlight ; 
whose  escapades  had  made  him  the  terror  and  the  darUng  of 
the  gardeners.  But  the  Ancien  Regime  never  discovered 
Napoleon’s  axiom,  ‘  Find  me  the  man  who  suits  the  place,  not 
‘  the  man  whom  the  place  would  suit.’  The  brevet  rank  of  such 
preferments  was  usually  awarded  to  some  favourite  at  Court. 
Buffon  had  never  been  assiduous  at  Versailles,  and,  on  a 
longer  absence  than  usual,  during  an  illness  in  1771,  Louis  XV. 
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had  allowed  himself  to  listen  to  a  mediocre  Maecenas,  such  as 
sovereigns  love  :  an  Academician  of  agreeable  nullity,  a  certain 
Comte  de  la  Billarderie  d’Angiviller,  who,  on  his  own  admission, 
had  only  ‘  les  connaissances  superficielles  d’un  homme  du  monde.’ 
He  was,  however,  a  man  of  tact  and  amenity.  Made  aware  of 
the  despair  and  indignation  of  Buffon  when,  on  his  recovery,  he 
learned  this  fine  arrangement,  the  Brevet-Intendant  wrote  to 
him  such  a  letter  as  only  a  gentleman  could  write.  In  1771 
‘  Buffonet  ’  was  a  child  ;  M.  d’Angiviller  was  forty  years  of  age  ; 
he  therefore  proposed  to  maint  ain  his  claim  to  the  ‘  surviv- 
‘ance  ’  of  Buffon,  adopting  Buffonet  as  his  own  future  successor. 
‘Si  M.  votre  fils  s’attachait  aux  sciences  je  lui  ferais  avoir  la 
‘survivance  de  la  place  si  dignement  remplie  par  son  pke.’ 
M.  d’Angiviller  thus  would  fill  the  post  ad  interim  and  act  as  a 
sort  of  guardian  to  young  Buffon.  In  addition,  as  a  compensa¬ 
tion  (for  the  ‘  survivancier  ’  received  half  the  emoluments  of  the 
post  to  which  he  was  appointed),  the  King  raised  the  naturahst’s 
fief  of  Buffon  into  a  county,  and  offered  him  a  privilege  at  Court. 
The  affair  seemed  settled.  Unfortunately,  the  Comte  de  la 
Billarderie  d’Angiviller  had  a  brother — a  brother  who  took  an 
interest  in  nature  and  science,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
age.  By  what  Court  intrigue  we  know  not,  the  ‘  survivance  ’  of 
the  ‘  survivancier  ’  was  attributed  to  him.  Thus,  on  April  18, 
1788,  the  Marquis  de  la  Billarderie  was  named  Intendant  of  the 
Cabinets  of  Natural  History  and  the  Garden  of  Plants  in  the 
place  of  Buffon,  deceased,  and  in  his  brother’s  stead. 

The  new  Superintendent  apparently  regarded  his  post  as  a 
sinecure.  He  continued  to  live  at  the  Tuileries,  and  scarcely 
occupied  himself  with  the  administration  of  his  new  domain, 
leaving  the  Garden  and  the  buildings  entirely  in  the  care  of 
Andr4  Thouin,  the  head  gardener,  while  the  scientific  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  cabinets  and  lectures  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Daubenton.  M.  de  la  Billarderie  drew  the  salary  and  bore  the 
title  of  his  office,  that  was  all.  And  doubtless  he  felt  himself 
to  be,  as  his  brother  had  said  of  himself  in  a  letter  to  Buffon, 
‘un  homme  d’un  etat  superieur  a  celui  des  sgavans.’  But 
while  he  was  thus  contentedly  persisting  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Ancien  Regime  (enjoying  his  stewardship,  since  God  had  given  it 
him)  the  new  ferment  of  revolutionary  ideas  was  profoundly 
influencing  his  subordinates  at  the  Garden,  who  dreamed  of  an 
intellectual  republic.  Buffon,  who  had  done  so  much  to  organise 
and  administrate  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  had  paid  but  scant 
attention  to  the  teaching  corps  attached  to  it ;  at  his  death  there 
were  but  three  professors  and  three  demonstrators  for  all  the 
branches  of  natural  history,  and  one  of  these  was  a  professor  of 
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flower-painting.  But  the  question  of  education  was,  for  the 
Liberals  of  France  in  1790,  one  of  the  burning  questions  of  the 
age.  In  opposition  to  Buffon,  who  was  by  nature  an  aristocrat 
and  a  man  of  genius,  Daubenton  was  a  democrat  and  a  man  of 
science  and  experiment.  Button  had  been  his  life-long  friend  and 
benefactor.  But  when  that  benevolent  dictator  was  removed, 
Daubenton  and  the  more  audacious  spirits  of  the  Garden  breathed 
more  freely  and  revelled  in  schemes  and  projects. 

While  the  Marquis  de  la  Billarderie  was  doing  nothing,  the 
wise  old  Doctor  was  drawing  up  a  plan  for  the  reorganisation 
of  the  Garden  and  cabinets.  The  white-haired  Daubenton,  full 
of  youth  and  zeal  (opposing  alike  Andre  Thouin,  who  was  eager 
to  continue  the  tradition  of  Buffon,  and  the  Marquis  de  la 
Billarderie,  who  preferred  to  do  nothing  at  all),  grouped  round 
him  all  the  more  ardent  spirits  bent  on  scientific  reform,  and 
demanded  the  transformation  of  an  order  of  things  which  had 
once  been  vital,  but  was  already  superannuated.  He  proposed 
to  reorganise  the  King’s  Garden  and  royal  cabinets  as  a  national 
museum  of  natural  history  ;  and,  to  replace  a  hierarchy  of  officiab 
under  the  rule  of  a  dictator,  he  drew  up  a  scheme  of  twelve 
professors,  all  equal  in  rank  and  pay,  under  a  director  chosen 
from  their  body  and  re-elected  every  year.  Buffon  should  have 
no  successor.  One  day,  lecturing  at  the  College  of  France,  Dau¬ 
benton  had  taken  for  Ixis  text  a  page  of  his  friend’s  ‘  Natural 
‘  History.’  ‘  The  lion  is  the  king  of  beasts,’  he  began.  But  he 
stopped  short  and  thundered :  ‘  Nay,  in  the  wise  world  of  beasts 
‘  there  is  no  king  !  ’  And  at  the  Garden  he  desired  no  monarch. 

Andre  Thouin  meanwhile  was  laying  out  the  grounds  in 
beautiful  mazes  and  gardens,  such  as  his  master  had  loved, 
making  of  the  place  the  popular  resort  it  has  ever  since  con¬ 
tinued  ;  on  the  fine  summer  nights  of  1790  the  Parisians  used 
to  stream  across  the  bridge,  quitting  Paris  on  the  brink  of 
revolution  for  this  green  paradise.  For  the  patriots  of  the 
hour,  the  real  hero  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  was  Thouin.  The 
wise  gardener,  born  in  the  precincts  of  the  gardens,  son  of  a 
delver  of  the  soil,  man  of  science,  and  man  of  the  people  still, 
appears  against  the  stormy  horizons  of  those  times  as  a  sur¬ 
vival  of  an  earlier  age.  In  his  roomy,  smoke-embrowned  kitchen, 
where  mistress  and  maids  came  and  went  in  snowy  caps  and 
fichus,  Rousseau  and  Malesherbes  had  often  sat,  bringing  their 
rare  specimens,  or  begging  seedlings  from  the  great  horti¬ 
culturist.  Artists  and  patriots  admired  the  Swiss  valley  which 
he  was  beginning  to  lay  out  between  the  mountain  of  Saint 
Genevieve  and  the  Seine.  Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
weary  with  their  labours,  heart-sick  at  the  persistence  of  famine. 
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came  to  rest  by  that  ample  hearth  and  to  question  the  worthy 
Thouin  as  to  the  value  of  potato  flour  and  suchhke  foreign  food¬ 
stuffs.  After  Parliament,  on  fine  summer  evenings,  they  would 
cross  the  bridge  and  sit  on  the  terrace,  among  the  orange-trees  in 
pots,  or  round  the  kitchen  fire  under  the  mantel,  where  they  might 
find  Van  Spaendonck  the  flower- painter,  Mehul  the  musician, 
the  illustrious  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  Ducis  the  tragic  poet, 
or  La  Reveilliere,  and  other  poUtical  men  of  mark.  There  were 
too  many  men  of  parts,  thought  Bernardin,  who  was  engaged  to 
his  publisher’s  daughter,  a  girl  barely  twenty.  And  he  wrote 
to  her,  in  the  wisdom  of  his  five-and-fifty  years,  that  when 
they  were  married  they  would  five  in  the  country,  in  some 
unsuspected  Eden,  ‘  like  Seneca  and  his  Paulina.’  ‘  In  the 
‘  summer  I  will  visit  you,  in  your  country  cottage  ;  and  in  winter 
‘  you  shall  come  and  stay  with  me  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  ; 
‘  but  only  en  passant,  on  flying  visits,  without  any  expense  or 
‘  trouble  of  visiting  or  receiving.’ 

Many  schemes  for  the  future  of  the  Garden  were  debated 
round  Andre  Thouin’s  kitchen  fire. 

Meanwhile  the  Marquis  de  la  Billarderie,  the  incapable  adminis¬ 
trator,  continued  getting  into  debt.  At  the  end  of  1790  he 
was  comiielled  to  confess  a  fresh  annual  deficit  of  23,000  francs. 
There  were  bread  riots  across  the  bridge ;  the  country  was 
famished,  the  royal  treasury  pitiably  empty. 

Economy  was  the  first  thing  needful.  And  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  after  the  way  of  Governments,  immediately  proposed  to 
diminish  the  staff  and  pay  of  the  officials  of  the  Garden ;  the 
King  could  not  entertain  Daubenton’s  long-elaborated  project 
of  reform.  The  Marquis,  as  Intendant  and  master  of  the 
Garden,  suggested  that  the  chair  of  mineralogy,  occupied  by 
Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  might  be  suppressed  ;  the  Chevalier  de 
Lamarck  also,  he  suggested,  was  ‘  peut-etre  utile,  mais  pas 
‘  absolument  necessaire.’  Now,  if  the  Garden  was  proud  of  any 
two  men  in  its  midst  (after  the  patriarch  Daiibenton  and  Andre 
Thouin)  it  was  proud  of  Faujas,  the  great  geologist,  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  iron  mines  of  the  Ardeche,  and  of  Lamarck,  who 
had  enriched  the  cabinet,  though  he  was  poor,  by  gifts  of  speci¬ 
mens,  engravings,  rare  plants,  seeds,  and  minerals  from  Holland 
and  Germany.  Both  were  members  of  Buffoa’s  most  intimate 
circle.  He  had  entrusted  his  only  son  to  Lamarck ;  he  had  left  the 
very  substance  of  his  heart  to  Faujas,  in  his  will.  Not  in  vain 
across  the  bridge  were  the  streets  seething  with  revolution; 
the  officials  of  the  Garden  also,  like  one  man,  rose  in  revolt.  They 
proposed  a  counter  project ;  the  teaching  staff  should  remain 
intact  (‘  en  attendant  mieux  ’),  but  the  Government  was  recom- 
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mended  to  spare  the  useless  and  expeasive  encumbrance  of  an 
Intendant  and  to  suppress  La  Billarderie.  In  vain  the  Marquis 
(‘  d’un  6tat  sup6rieur  a  celui  des  89a vans  ’)  appealed  to  Con- 
dorcet,  the  King  being  evidently  merely  bewildered  by  the 
situation.  It  gradually  became  clear  to  the  Intendant’s  capacity 
that  times  were  changed,  were  indeed  continuing  to  change 
with  relentless  velocity.  In  the  summer  of  1791  he  sent  in  his 
resignation,  and  emigrated  to  England  with  all  convenient 
speed. 

The  Garden  was  left  without  an  administrator.  The  pro¬ 
fessors  hoped,  with  every  show  of  reason,  that  Daubenton 
would  obtain  the  post.  But  in  the  eyes  of  the  Court  Daubenton 
was  something  of  a  Jacobin.  Louis  XVI.  (who  liked  Nature) 
had  read  a  recent  nature-study,  a  masterpiece  in  its  way.  In 
July  1792  he  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  that  ‘  on 
account  of  the  prolonged  absence  of  M.  de  la  Billarderie  he  had 
decided  to  name  a  new  Intendant  of  the  Garden  and  Cabinet  of 
Natural  History.  ‘  C’est  M.  Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre,  I’auteur  des 
‘  f'tudes  de  la  Nature  et  de  Paul  et  Virginie.  Ses  livres  sont 
‘  d’un  honnete  homme,  et  ses  talents  le  designent  &  mon  choix 
‘  comme  un  digne  successeur  de  BufFon.’  This  was  one  of  the 
last  acts  of  an  expiring  monarchy. 

V. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  stupefaction  of  the  professors  at 
the  Garden.  They  had  considered  Biiffon  too  literary,  too  little 
of  a  chemist  or  a  botanist,  they  were  in  full  reaction  against  his 
tradition,  and  Antoine  de  Jussieu  had  recently  introduced  into 
the  cabinets  the  classifications  and  nomenclature  of  Linnaeus 
(the  great  rival  of  the  founder),  which  Broussonnet  was  beginning 
to  apply  to  zoology.  They  were  full  of  utilitarian  schemes ;  a 
great  part  of  the  Garden  was  given  over  to  experiments  on  the 
potato,  which,  though  already  a  common  and  popular  article 
of  diet  in  England — Rousseau  remarks  the  fact  with  some  sur¬ 
prise — was  at  that  time  still  pronounced  uneatable  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  France.  The  savants  at  the  Garden  were  engaged  in 
producing  a  series  of  seedlings  adapted  to  the  different  geological 
districts  of  the  kingdom,  where  it  was  hoped  that  an  ameliorated 
variety  might  in  some  decree  replace  the  failing  crops  of  com. 
No  project  could  be  more  useful,  for  France  was  in  a  state  of 
famine.  This  was  but  one  of  a  series  of  similar  schemes,  for 
Broussonnet  was  experimenting  on  different  sorts  of  mulberry- 
trees,  for  paper,  or  the  silk  trade.  He  dreamed  of  establishing 
in  the  Garden  a  school  of  rural  economy,  or  agionomical  insti 
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tute.  The  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  Revolution  animated  these 
men  of  science  ;  man,  not  Nature,  was  the  object  of  their 
researches ;  or,  if  they  still  loved  Nature,  it  was  no  longer 
mystically  or  sentimentally  as  a  divine  whole,  but  as  an  immense, 
as  yet  unclassified,  storehouse,  out  of  which  it  was  possible  to 
fetch  endless  discoveries  profiteble  to  humanity.  Observation, 
experiment,  utility,  were  their  three  watchwords.  They  mis¬ 
trusted  general  ideas  and  the  deductions  of  philosophers,  and 
they  were  right.  The  pages  of  Buffon  (or  even  of  Diderot)  may 
seem  to  us  now  extraordinarily  modern,  almost  in  line  with  the 
subsequent  discoveries  of  Lamarck  and  Darwin  and  De  Vries. 
But  these  are  the  vague  and  lambent  lightnings  of  philosophy, 
illuminating  vast  districts  of  the  mind,  but  revealing  nothing 
exactly  as  it  is.  General  ideas  may  announce  a  great  tlis- 
covery,  they  do  not  really  advance  it,  unless  they  inspire  experi¬ 
ment  and  proof.  Linnaeus  and  Reaumur,  with  their  narrower 
but  exact  intelligences,  nay  even  Daubenton,  though  almost 
devoid  of  the  gifts  of  expression,  were  really  more  useful  to 
science  and  the  pursuit  of  truth  than  Buffon  with  his  genius  and 
abiding  generalities.  The  Doctor,  with  his  wise  ironical  smile 
and  desire  to  see  and  touch  before  he  surmised,  used  to  irritate 
his  sublime  compatriot ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  of 
science  should  have  a  wide  mental  horizon,  a  vast  philosophic 
outlook ;  it  is  only  needful  that  he  should  fix  very  clearly  and 
very  attentively  the  series  of  facts  on  which  he  concentrates 
his  mind.  Daubenton  was  the  real  naturalist ;  and  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  Garden  were  justified  in  resenting  the  appointment 
of  a  man  of  words  and  ideas,  when  they  required  a  man  of  facts 
and  proofs,  as  their  superior  and  administrator  at  the  Garden  of 
Plants. 

Nevertheless,  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  although  especially  a 
man  of  letters,  was  not  entirely  ignorant  of  natural  historj’. 
He  had  been  a  familiar  friend  of  Poivre  in  Mauritius — Poivre  the 
well-named — who  enriched  the  French  islands  of  the  Indian  Sea 
by  the  spice-gardens  in  which  he  had  acclimatised  plants  and 
seed  borrowed,  begged,  or  stolen  from  the  English  in  the  Indies, 
and  the  Dutch  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Malacca.  Bernardin  had 
botanised  with  Rousseau  in  the  woods  of  Montmorency.  He  was, 
in  fact,  Rousseau’s  last  and  dearest  disciple  ;  and  if  he  had  not 
learned  of  his  master  that  intimate  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
Ufe  of  plants  which  no  less  a  botanist  than  Bernard  de  Jussieu 
admiringly  recognised  in  the  Genevan  philosopher,  yet  Bernardin 
was  not  a  careless  student ;  indeed,  in  our  own  ^ys  M.  F61ix 
Le  Dantec  has  compared  him  with  no  less  a  man  than  Darwin. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  most  ordinary  reader  of  ‘  Paul  and 
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‘  Virginia  ’  not  to  remark  the  faithful  rendering  of  exotic  nature 
which  stamps  the  talent  of  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre.  He  has 
the  quick  retentive  gaze  of  the  born  observer.  But  the  brain 
behind  those  eyes  was  not  a  scientific  intellect,  registering 
effects  and  inferring  causes,  but  the  visionary  mind  of  a  dreamer, 
constantly  adding  to  or  subtracting  from  the  world  that  is,  in 
obedience  to  an  inner  ideal  of  beauty.  In  his  travels  and 
solitary  meditations  he  had  elaborated  a  conception  of  the 
universe  which  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  systems  studied 
by  the  savants  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes :  Bernardin  hved  at 
the  opposite  pole  of  the  mental  globe — in  far  reaction  from  the 
cosmic  and  determinist  theories  of  Buffon.  In  our  own  days 
Renan  has  placed  it  on  record  that,  if  his  religious  faith  faileil 
him,  it  was  because  he  could  detect  no  trace  of  a  flirect  inter¬ 
vention  of  any  supernatural  will  in  the  ordering  of  the  world. 
Bernardin  saw  nothing  else.  He  was  the  champion  of  Liberty 
versus  Necessity ;  at  everj’^  turn  of  events  he  saw  the  move¬ 
ment  of  a  divine  hand.  If  he  had  to  explain  the  melting  of  the 
polar  ice,  he  adds  : 

‘  On  peut  me  faire  ici  une  trt'-s  forte  objection :  c’est  que,  si  les 
effusions  polaires  occasionnaient  les  mouvements  de  la  terre  dans 
I’ecliptique,  il  arriverait  un  moment  ou,  ses  deux  poles  6tant  en 
6quihbre,  elle  ne  pr^senterait  plus  que  son  4quateur  au  soleil. 
J’avoue  que  je  n’ai  rien  repondre  &  cette  objection  sinon  qu’il  faut 
recourir  h  une  volonte  immediate  de  I’Auteur  de  la  Nature  qui 
detruit  Tequilibre  .  .  .  par  des  lois  qui  nous  sont  inconnues.’ 

And  if  he  admires  the  ribbed  orb  of  the  melon,  it  is  because  he 
traces  there  the  kind  intent  of  a  fatherly  Providence  who  shaped 
the  fruit  in  prevision  of  the  family  dinner-table,  with  a  pre¬ 
destined  slice  for  each.  When  this  amiable  dreamer  proposed 
to  make  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  a  Poets’  Corner  or  Elysian 
Fields  with  sacred  groves  and  statues  of  great  men,  we  can 
imagine  the  indignant  despair  of  the  utilitarian  Daubenton  and 
bis  colleagues. 

VI. 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  these  worthy  men  of  science  at 
finding  that  they  possessed  in  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre  an  excel¬ 
lent  administrator,  diligent,  economical,  exact.  Like  many 
idealists,  Bernardin  was  practical  to  the  verge  of  avarice,  and 
(though,  as  an  individual,  eternally  hat  in  hand,  extorting  favours 
from  all  who  represented  place  or  power)  he  was,  as  a  civil 
servant,  too  just  to  profit  even  by  the  perquisites  of  his  post. 
A  miser  is  nearly  always  sensitive  on  the  point  of  rectitude  and 
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honour.  Sometimes  Bemardin  strikes  us  as  Quixotic.  In  1793, 
having  gone  to  Chantilly  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  Cabinet 
of  Natural  History,  he  describes  to  his  fiancee  the  abomination 
of  desolation  which  reigned  then  in  that  royal  palace,  abandoned 
by  its  owner  (an  emigre  in  London)  and  forfeit  to  the  State : 

‘  Chantilly  est  dans  un  6tat  qui  fait  piti6.  Je  vais  et  viens  dans 
ces  somptueux  appartements  dont  les  bronzes,  les  porcelaines,  les 
dorures,  les  riches  teintures  gisent  par  terre  sur  les  parquets,  pour 
ftre  successivement  transport's  dans  la  salle  d’encan  et  livrfe  aux 
avides  fripiers.’ 

And  the  young  girl  remarks  that,  since  these  lovely  things  are 
being  sold  for  next  to  nothing  at  a  public  auction,  her  betrothed 
would  be  wise  ‘  de  trouver  dans  un  chateau  de  quoi  meubler 
‘  notre  chaumi^re.’  But  he  replies  :  ‘  On  m’en  offrirait  tout  le 
‘  mobilier  en  present,  que  je  n’accepterai  rien,  a  cause  de  la 
‘  mission  dont  je  suis  charge.’ 

Impeccable,  scrupulous,  but  alert  where  the  interests  of  the 
Garden  are  concerned,  Bemardin  secured  only  such  objects  and 
curiosities  of  natural  history  as  served  to  complete  the  collections 
of  the  National  Cabinet  in  Paris.  That  hour  of  disarray  and 
disorganisation  was  a  magnificent  opportunity  for  a  collector. 
Not  only  Chantilly  but  Versailles  was  desolate  and  deserted. 
There  also,  in  September  1792,  Bemardin  had  gone  to  inspect 
the  cabinet  of  curiosities,  and  had  noticed  in  the  park  a  small 
menagerie  of  six  animals :  a  rhinoceros,  a  bubalus,  a  quagga, 
a  Senegalian  lion  living  in  society  with  a  hound,  and  a  tufted 
pigeon  from  the  island  of  Banda.  The  keeper  at  Versailles 
suggested  to  the  Intendant  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  a  general 
massacre  of  these  unfortunate  prisoners,  who,  stuffed,  might  figure 
in  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History.  But  Bemardin  had  the  mind 
of  a  poet,  he  longed  to  transport  them  living  into  the  beautiful 
garden  recently  created  by  Andre  Thouin,  in  order  to  make  of 
it  a  place  for  the  general  study  of  Nature,  where  painters,  writers, 
men  of  science,  might  resort  for  purposes  of  study  ‘  s’ils  ont  a 
‘  representer  des  sites  d’Asie,  d’Afrique,  el  d’Amerique.’  Fired 
with  this  idea,  the  Director  of  the  Garden  composed  a  pamphlet, 
‘  Memoire  sur  la  necessite  de  joindre  une  menagerie  au  Jardin 
‘  National  des  Plantes,’  and  published  it  in  October  1792.  The 
pamphlet  was  received  with  popular  delight,  and  although  the 
Convention  did  not  immediately  grant  the  request  of  our  philo¬ 
sopher,  did  not  indeed  create  the  menagerie  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  until  some  twenty  months  later,  it  is  certain  that 
Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre  is  the  veritable  founder  of  the  French 
Zoolopcal  Gardens.  To  the  five  wild  creatures  in  the  cages  of 
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Versailles  were  gradually  added  two  dromedaries  taken  from 
the  Prince  de  Ligny,  some  head  of  deer  from  the  parks  of  Rainey 
and  Gonesse,  an  elephant  and  a  lion  bought  at  Rouen  Fair, 
and  the  animals  from  the  gardens  of  the  Stadholder  of  Holland. 
These  captive  beasts  in  pens  did  not  greatly  impassion  the  pro- 
fe.ssors  at  the  Garden,  who  considered  them  probably  as  a  popular 
equivalent  for  Bemardin’s  earlier  scheme  of  a  poets’  comer  in  a 
sacred  grove. 

But  Bernardin  had  other  merits  which  they  did  not  deny  him. 
He  entered  into  their  ideas  with  intelligence  and  respect,  and 
became  himself  so  great  a  devotee  of  their  latest  idol  that,  in  his 
love-letters  to  hie  twenty-year  old  F61icite,  we  find  him  advising 
her  to  cultivate  botany  and  to  ‘  etudier  le  syst^me  de  Linnaeus.’ 
Although  jealous  of  his  prerogatives,  he  exercised  them  with 
justice  and  magnanimity.  Thus,  he  refused  to  appoint  a 
successor  to  Daubenton,  whose  great  age  and  frail  health  at 
last  compelled  him  to  retire,  suggesting  a  competitive  exami¬ 
nation  before  a  jury  of  men  of  science,  as  the  UkeUest  way  to 
open  a  career  to  real  merit :  ‘  C’est  le  seul  moyen  de  couper  tous 
‘  ies  fils  de  I’intrigue,  qui  ne  sont  pas  moins  nombreux  dans  le 
‘  nouveau  regime  que  dans  I’ancien.’  His  commentary  on  the 
budget  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  addressed  to  Roland  is,  of  all 
the  documents  that  we  possess  to-day  relating  to  the  national 
Garden,  that  which  gives  the  clearest  idea  of  its  equipment  and 
resources.  Bernardin,  while  content  to  put  up  with  many 
deficiencies  (the  grounds  were  lighted  by  five  lamp-posts  with 
oil  lamps  and  one  lantern  for  the  hothouses),  insists  on  what  is 
really  required  for  the  scientific  purpose  of  the  Garden  and  asks 
that  his  greenhouses  and  tanks  be  well  repaired.  Above  all 
he  demands  the  creation  of  a  ‘  grande  bibliothdque  de  livres 
‘  d’histoire  naturelle.’  Thus  (no  less  than  the  Zoological  Gardens) 
the  fine  library  of  the  Museum  owes  its  existence  to  Bernardin 
de  St.  Pierre. 

In  fine,  as  an  administrator  the  dreamer  of  dreams  proved 
himself  practical,  intelligent,  and  courageous.  The  year  of 
Bernardin’s  directorship  was  in  truth  an  ‘  Annee  Terrible  ’ — the 
year  of  the  fall  of  royalty,  the  year  of  the  King’s  execution,  of 
the  September  massacres,  of  the  rising  in  Ija  Vendee,  the  year 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Almost  all  Europe  rose  in  arms  against 
the  French. 

‘  If  the  enemy  prove  victorious  [writes  Felicit6  Didot]  we  shall 
perhaps  have  less  cause  for  complaint  than  we  imagine.  It  is 
certain  that  they  will  re-establish  the  Ancien  Regime,  and  a  much 
harder  government,  and  more  despotic,  than  we  experienced  under 
Louis  XVI.,  “  mais  en  est-il  un  plus  h  craindre  et  plus  cruel  que  celui 
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ou  nous  sommes  ?  ”  (Felicite  Didot  a  Beruardin  de  St.  Pierre, 

27  Aug.  1792.)’ 

Bernard! n  is  too  prudent  to  reply.  Scarcely  a  word  on 
politics  can  be  found  in  his  letters  to  his  little  fiancee  (a  girl 
some  thirty-five  years  younger  than  himself),  but  he  showed 
pluck  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  reahties  of  the  situation. 
In  August,  after  the  King’s  imprisonment,  the  under-warden  of 
the  grounds  having  forbidden  his  underlings  to  join  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  these  patriotic  weeders  and  under-gardeners  denounced 
him  as  an  aristocrat  to  the  ‘  Section,’  or  local  Council,  of  the 
quarter  of  the  Gobelins.  In  the  state  of  public  excitement  the 
accusation  was  serious,  even  for  the  keeper.  Although  Bernardin 
took  down  the  royal  crown,  which  surmounted  the  arms 
of  France  above  the  principal  entrances ;  although  he  handed 
over  the  guns  (harmless  sparrow-shooting  blunderbusses)  of  his 
gardeners  to  the  chief  of  the  section,  he  knew  himself  henceforth 
a  suspect  in  the  eyes  of  his  ‘  braves  sans-culottes.’  It  is  amusing, 
and  a  little  piteous,  to  watch  his  efforts  to  prove  his  patriotism 
while  enlightening  his  legislators  as  to  the  value  and  public 
utility  of  a  museum.  But  at  least  he  did  not  flinch.  He 
returned  more  than  once  to  the  charge,  and  succeeded  apparently 
in  convincing  the  democracy  of  (what  it  is  always  a  little  difficult 
to  prove)  the  popular  necessity  of  pure  science.  We  can  imagine 
M.  Renan  reading,  or  even  writing,  the  following  page  from  one 
of  Bernardin’s  memoranda,  destined  to  excuse  him,  as  a  savant, 
from  regular  attendance  at  the  political  meetings  of  his  section : 

‘  La  nature  a  distribuc  inegalemcnt  les  talents  et  Ics  devoirs 

Grmi  les  hommes,  afin  d’entretenir  entr’eux  I’harmonie  sociale. 

•s  uns  sont  destines  pour  les  tranquilles  bureaux,  d’autres  pour 
les  tribunes  orageuses.  Le  civisme  d’un  homme  de  lettres  est  dans 
son  cabinet.  .  .  .  C’cst  dans  la  solitude  que  Fenclon  et  Jean- 
Jacques  ont  produit  leurs  immortels  ecrits,  qui  ont  parle  non  seule- 
ment  leur  pays  et  a  leur  siralc,  mais  au  genre  humain  et  a  la 
posteritc.  Si  Fcnelon  no  s’etait  occupe  que  des  interets  de  son 
diocese  et  Jean-Jacques  que  dc  ceux  de  Geneve,  la  Revolution  de 
I’cmpire  fran9ai8  scrait  encore  ^  faire.  La  section  d’un  ami  des 
hommes,  e’est  1’ uni  vers.  .  .  . 

‘  Mais  j’ai  travaill6  au.ssi  en  particulicr  pour  vous,  et  e’est  en  ma 
qualite  d’intendant  du  Jardin  National.  (Jest  la  Revolution  qui 
m’a  donne  cettc  place.  [!J  Je  ne  I’ai  point  demandee.  Une  de  mes 
jouissances  a  ete  de  penser  que  je  pourrais  vous  y  servir.  Deja 
j’ai  tache  d’y  attirer  la  menagerie  de  Versailles,  avec  I’Kcole  veteri- 
naire,  qui  serait  si  utile  aux  marechaux,  aux  cochers,  a  tons  les 
habitants  de  ce  vaste  faubourg.’ 

And,  dazzled  by  the  reflection  that,  if  Fenelon  had  never 
written  ‘  Telemaque,’  there  would  have  been  no  French  Revolu- 
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tion,  the  sans-culottes  of  the  Section  des  Gobelins  accorded  a 
certificate’of  ‘  civisme  ’  or  patriotic  zeal  to  the  naturalists  of  the 
national  Garden. 

VII. 


The  gardener,  Andre  Thouin,  wrote  to  the  Minister,  Roland, 
in  praise  of  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  asking  indeed  ‘  qu’on  le 
‘  conservat,  en  attendant.’  The  professors  had  evidently  meant 
to  make  short  work  of  their  Court-imposed  Intendant,  but 
finding  him  so  able,  so  useful,  so  intelUgent,  they  excused  his 
queer  hterary  quips  and  fancies  of  sacred  groves  and  beasts  in 
cages,  and  thought  they  hked  him  better  than  another,  at  least 
as  a  stop-gap,  until  the  Convention  should  decide  on  that  project 
of  Daubenton’s  which  the  King  had  not  received  in  1790,  but 
which  the  officials  at  the  Garden  continued  to  elaborate  in 
silence. 

A  visit  of  Lakanal,  the  Member  or  representant  du  petiple, 
hastened  the  event.  Lakanal  was  a  man  of  mind.  President  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Ecole  Normale,  the  Institute,  the  national  primary  schools,  and 
those  first  aerial  telegraph  stations,  which  (with  the  Polytechnic, 
the  Bureau  of  Longitudes,  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  MHiers 
or  National  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  and  the  reorganisation 
of  the  National  Debt)  bear  witness  to  the  Convention’s  sincere 
endeavours  to  benefit  the  people,  redeeming  a  reputation  griev¬ 
ously  compromised  by  excessive  reprisals.  One  of  these  reforms 
was  the  conversion  of  the  Royal  Garden  and  cabinets  into  a 
Natural  History  Museum;  a  reform  which  Lakanal  accomplished, 
but  which  Daubenton  inspired. 

Lakanal  had  been  to  the  auction  at  Chantilly.  He  remembered 
the  Prince  of  Condc’s  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and,  on  June  9, 
1793,  he  visited  in  Paris  the  Garden  of  Plants  in  order  to 
inspect  its  arrangement  in  the  national  collection.  Having 
roamed  about  in  the  galleries,  he  asked  to  be  taken  to  the 
rooms  of  M.  Daubenton,  ‘  le  patriarche  de  I’Histoirc  Naturelle.’ 
It  was  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  Doctor,  ever 
slow  and  sure,  full  of  his  scheme,  profited  by  the  opportunity 
when  Lakanal,  all  deference,  asked  the  old  naturahst  in  what 
way  he  best  could  serve  him.  At  length,  and  doubtless  with 
ardour  (though  Buffon  used  to  affirm,  ‘  Daubenton  n’est  bien 
‘  ardent  sur  rien  ’),  Daubenton  expatiated  on  his  project,  so  long 
deferred.  Lakanal  sat  down,  drew  out  his  notebook,  and  im¬ 
provised,  with  the  Doctor’s  aid,  the  rough  draft  of  a  decree. 
When  late  in  the  afternoon  he  left  the  Garden,  the  Member 
went  straight  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  where  he 
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immediately  submitted  his  schemes  to  his  colleagues.  On 
the  morrow  (June  10,  1793)  he  presented  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  the  project  of  a  law  which  was  voted  without  the  least 
discussion  and  without  a  dissentient  voice.  With  the  Austrians 
bombarding  Valenciennes,  the  Prussians  at  Mayence,  the  Spaniards 
in  front  of  Perpignan,  the  Vendeens  setting  fire  to  the  west  and 
the  Girondins  rising  in  the  south,  the  organisation  of  a  museum 
seemed,  no  doubt,  of  slight  importance,  and  the  measure — 
which  fixed  the  fate  of  natural  history  in  Europe — passed  unper¬ 
ceived. 

The  scheme  adopted  was  in  all  essentials  that  which  the  wise 
Daubenton  had  elaborated  after  the  death  of  Buffon  :  twelve 

!)rofessors,  directed  by  a  Principal  annually  re-elected ;  all  the 
ectures  open  to  the  public  and  free.  A  great  extension  was 
given  to  the  subjects  professed,  which  included  mineralogy  (the 
chair  was  occupied  by  Daubenton),  botany  (A.  de  Jussieu), 
horticulture  (Thouin),  natural  history  (Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire), 
geology  (Faujas  de  St.  Fond),  anatomy,  comparative  physiology, 
and  several  chairs  of  zoology.  The  chairs  of  botany  being 
occupied,  a  chair  of  insect  zoology  was  created  for  Lamarck, 
who  was,  moreover,  commissioned  to  found  a  hbrary  of  natural 
Wstory.  Until  the  organisation  of  the  Museum,  Lamarck  had 
been  a  botanist ;  he  knew  httle  or  nothing  of  worms  and  insects. 
At  fifty  years  of  age,  with  failing  sight,  he  set  himself  to  study 
the  science  of  zoology,  which  he  was  .so  completely  to  reform ; 
for  Lamarck,  before  Darwin,  discovered  the  variability  of  species. 
His  ‘  Invertebrate  Ammals,’  and  especially  his  ‘  Philosophy  of 
‘Zoology,’  broadened  the  horizons  of  natural  history,  showed 
the  malleabiUty  of  animal  organisms,  and  invented  the  doctrine 
of  evolution.  We  have  not  space  here  to  sketch  the  figure — 
the  most  interesting  figure — of  this  great  and  passionate  and 
dolorous  martyr  and  apostle  of  science.  Those  who  would  sec 
the  man  who  handed  on  to  Darwin  the  torch  of  Button  will  find 
the  best  portrait  we  know  of  him  in  a  novel — in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  ‘  Volupte.’ 

In  this  illustrious  Museum,  where  Cuvier  was  already  a 
student,  where  Lamarck  taught  and  learned  a  new  develope- 
ment  of  science,  there  was  no  place  for  the  good  romantic 
Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre.  The  Convention  had  suppressed,  with 
the  official  name  of  ‘  Jardin  das  Plantes,’  the  post  of  Superinten¬ 
dent,  and  Bernardin  found  himself  cast  adrift,  with  a  tertian  ague, 
caught  in  the  freshly-delved  marshland  of  the  new  plantations. 
An  extensive  practice  of  the  gentle  art  of  mendicancy  had 
brought  our  philosopher  to  perfection  in  this  branch  of  hterature, 
and,  in  answer  to  his  genial  begging  letters,  the  Convention 
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awarded  him  a  small  indemnity  of  three  thousand  francs  (1201.). 
Bernardin  married  his  publisher’s  daughter  and  retired,  with 
love  in  a  cottage,  to  a  small  island  in  the  river  at  Essonnes, 
where  he  had  planted  a  garden  of  his  own  and  raised  a  rustic 
chalet.  There  he  lived  for  some  not  all  too  happy  years  with 
his  young  wife  Felicite,  and,  as  year  followed  year,  his  baby, 
Virginia,  and  her  baby  brother,  Paul. 

Meanwhile  the  Museum  inaugurated  a  new  career  of  laborious 
and  fruitful  activity.  But  the  people  of  Paris  continued  (and 
continues  still)  to  call  it  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  to  love  it 
chiefly  for  the  beasts  and  birds  which  Bernardin  added  to  its 
charms,  and  for  the  Swiss  valley,  which  Andre  Thouin  laid  out 
on  the  land  acquired  by  Buffon  with  so  much  difficulty.  In 
these  shady  and  delightful  walks  the  young  Napoleon  used  to 
roam ;  ‘  il  s’y  sentait  plus  rapproche  de  la  Divinite.’  A  little 
later,  William  Wordsworth  followed  in  his  steps.  ‘  Scarcely,’ 
said  he,  ‘  could  I  refrain  from  tears  of  admiration  at  the  sight 
‘  of  this  apparently  boundless  exhibition  of  the  wonders  of 
‘  creation.  The  statues  and  .pictures  of  the  Louvre  affected  me 
‘  feebly  in  comparison.’  For  in  these  two  great  minds  there 
still  echoed  the  last  reverberations  of  that  appeal  to  Nature 
which  had,  in  France,  called  into  being  the  organic  sciences  and 
aroused  public  attention  to  the  Garden  of  Plants. 
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Art.  IV.— canning  AND  THE  TREATY  OF  TILSIT. 

1.  Life  Of  Canning.  By  H.  W.  V.  Temperley.  London: 

Finch  &  Co.  1905. 

2.  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson.  Edited  by  Rev.  H.  Randolph. 

2  vols.  London.  1862. 

3.  Diaries  of  the  First  Earl  of  Malmesbury.  Edited  by  the 

third  Earl  op  Malmesbury.  4  vols.  London. 

4.  Letters  of  the  First  Earl  of  Malmesbury  (1745-1820).  2  vols. 

London.  1870. 

5.  NapoUon  et  Alexandre.  Vol.  I.  (De  Tilsit  a  Erfurt.)  By 

Albert  Vandal.  Paris.  189^ 

6.  Napoleonic  Studies.  By  J.  H.  Rose.  London.  1904. 

^Fhe  personality  of  a  great  man  is  mostfuUy  revealed  when  he  is 
thrown  into  the  midst  of  circumstances  which  are  at  once  novel, 
embarrassing,  and  dangerous.  Then  it  is  that  the  habits  which 
at  ordinary  times  half  shroud  him  in  a  mist  of  conventionality 
suddenly  fall  away  and  disclose  his  real  nature  as  he  stands 
watchful,  alert,  and  prepared  to  meet  blow  with  blow.  Such 
was  the  lot  that  fell  to  Canning  within  four  months  of  his 
assumption  of  ofl&ce.  In  March  1807,  when  he  took  over  the 
Foreign  Office  from  Lord  Howick  on  the  decease  of  the  un¬ 
lamented  ‘  Ministry  of  all  the  Talents,’  he  was  not  yet  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  had  recently  had  few  opportunities  for 
stud3dng  the  diplomatic  situation.  Having  served  under  Grenville 
at  the  Foreign  Office  during  the  later  years  of  Pitt’s  Ministry, 
he  had  a  good  knowledge  of  diplomatic  methods ;  but  it  was  one 
thing  to  act  as  Under-Secretary  to  those  autocrats,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  assume  the  whole  responsibility  for  foreign 
affairs  in  the  Portland  Cabinet,  which  was  remarkable  for  its 
dearth  of  talent. 

Further,  the  crisis  which  arose  in  Europe  after  Napoleon 
dealt  the  death-blow  to  the  Third  Coalition  by  the  victory  of 
Friedland(June  14, 1807)  was  of  the  acutest  kind.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Canning’s  tenure  of  office  there  had  been  grounds  for 
hoping  that  Napoleon’s  power  had  been  decisively  checked. 
The  drawn  battle  of  Eylau  (February  8,  1807)  was  almost  a 
disaster  to  the  French ;  and  the  conduct  of  their  Emperor  in 
remaining  warily  on  the  defensive  for  four  months  after  that 
hideous  slaughter  enabled  Russia  and  Prussia  to  draw  closer 
together  in  the  Convention  of  Bartenstein  (April  26,  1807). 
Canning  at  once  signified  the  desire  of  his  Government  to  accede 
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to  the  new  alliance ;  Sweden  acted  likewise ;  and  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  Courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  proposed 
in  an  article  of  the  treaty  ‘  a  se  concerter  avec  I’Autriche,  I’Angle- 
‘  terre,  et  la  Suede  pour  faire  acc4der  le  Danemarck  k  cette  con- 
‘  vention.’  There  seemed  to  be  good  reasons  for  expecting  that 
all  Europe  would  unite  in  a  coalition  far  firmer  than  those  of 
the  years  1793,  1799,  and  1805,  Austria  needed  only  encourage¬ 
ment  and  help  from  the  Allies  to  draw  the  sword  in  a  manner 
which  might  have  been  as  decisive  as  was  her  intervention  in 
1813.  The  British  Ministry,  reversing  the  unwise  methods  of 
its  predecessor,  was  striving  to  send  an  expedition  to  Stralsund 
in  concert  with  a  Swedish  force  in  order  to  effect  a  diversion 
against  Napoleon’s  rear ;  and  had  the  Russians  and  Prussians 
persevered  in  their  Fabian  strategy  on  his  front,  while  Austria 
marshalled  her  legions  on  his  fiank,  there  was  every  prospect  of 
achieving  a  decisive  triumph  or  of  compelling  him  to  yield  up 
his  conquests  and  restore  the  balance  of  power. 

But  the  Third  Coalition  had  no  Fabius.  It  was  rich  only  in 
Varros.  Mack  at  Ulm,  and  the  Czar  and  his  military  adviser, 
Weyrother,  at  Austerhtz,  had  ruined  the  campaign  of  1805; 
and  now  on  June  14,  1807,  the  Russian  general,  Bennigsen, 
rivalled  the  ardour  with  which  those  leaders  had  rushed  into 
traps.  Friedland  was  a  disaster  of  the  first  magnitude.  A 
British  agent,  Mackenzie,  who  watched  the  Russian  survivors 
file  over  the  bridge  of  the  Niemen  at  Tilsit,  reported  to  the 
British  ambassador.  Lord  Granville  Leveson-Gower,  that  not 
more  than  20,000  crossed  that  river.  (Gower’s  despatch  of 
July  2,  1807.)  Still,  few  persons  believed  that  the  Czar  would 
demean  himself  by  coming  to  a  friendly  arrangement  with  the 
man  for  whom  on  several  occasions  he  had  expressed  the  utmost 
abhorrence.  The  abduction  of  the  Due  d’Enghien  by  Napo¬ 
leon’s  orders  from  a  State  of  the  Germanic  System  of  which  the 
Czar  was  then  a  guarantor ;  the  impertinent  reference  to  the 
conspiracy  against  the  Emperor  Paul  I.  which  Napoleon  there¬ 
after  allowed  to  appear  in  the  French  justificatory  note  sent  to 
St.  Petersburg ;  and,  finally,  the  annexation  of  Genoa  to  the 
French  Empire  in  June  1W5,  when  Alexander  was  sending  a 
Russian  envoy  to  Paris  with  a  view  to  a  settlement  of  the  affairs 
of  Europe — these  and  other  provocations  imparted  to  the 
ensuing  war  the  aspect  of  a  personal  feud  between  the  two 
Emperors.  How  came  it  that  a  sensitive  and  chivalrous  young 
ruler,  whose  vanity  and  statecraft  alike  enjoined  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  his  own  prestige,  could  consent  after  a  severe  defeat  to 
embrace  his  hated  rival  in  sight  of  the  two  armies  lining  the 
banks  of  the  Niemen  ?  That  action  was  humiliating  to  hun  as 
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a  man  and  as  a  ruler  after  he  had  solemnly  pledged  himself  to 
support  the  cause  of  Prussia  and  the  liberties  of  Europe.  True, 
after  Austerlitz  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  alliance  with  the 
Hapsburgs  in  a  way  scarcely  befitting  his  role  of  knight-errant 
of  Christendom,  But  that  withdrawal  was  accompanied  by  no 
act  that  openly  lowered  his  dignity.  The  diaries  of  Sir  George 
Jackson  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson  show  how  keenly  the  Emperor’s 
conduct  at  Tilsit  was  resented  by  the  more  spirited  of  the  Russian 
nobles.  Even  those  who  felt  that  peace  with  Napoleon  was 
necessary,  in  view  of  the  disaffection  prevalent  in  Poland  and 
Lithuania,  openly  censured  the  humiliations  which  accompanied 
the  boon. 

We  propose  here,  not  to  trace  the  general  course  of  Canning’s 
career,  which  Mr.  Temperley  has  vividly  described  by  the  light 
of  new  materials,  but  rather  to  concentrate  attention  on  his  ^t 
great  stroke — the  coercion  of  Denmark — whereby  he  sought  to 
ward  off  from  this  country  the  dangers  certain  to  accrue  from 
the  accord  of  the  Emperors  at  Tilsit.  The  problem  which  then 
confronted  him  was  lughly  complex,  and  yet  its  solution  could 
not  be  deferred.  The  question,  therefore,  has  the  interest 
which  centres  in  all  political  puzzles,  while  it  serves  also  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  power  of  intuitive  perception,  the  fertility  of  resource, 
and  hardihood  of  spirit  which  raised  Canning  above  all  English 
statesmen  then  living. 

As  Canning  confronted  the  bewildering  situation  brought 
about  by  the  Franco-Russian  ‘  entente  ’  at  Tilsit,  he  must  have 
been  to  some  extent  guided  by  his  estimate  of  the  characters  of 
Napoleon  and  Alexander  I.  In  that  of  the  former  doggedness 
in  the  pursuit  of  aims  and  rancorous  energy  in  hunting  down 
an  enemy  were  dominant  features ;  while  the  temperament  of 
the  Czar,  though  not  lacking  in  firmness  up  to  a  certain  point, 
was  liable  to  sudden  fits  of  depression  and  collapse — a  pecu¬ 
liarity  which  robbed  his  enthusiasms  and  his  friendships  of  much 
of  their  value.  Canning  also  had  good  grounds  for  knowing 
that  the  enmity  of  Napoleon  to  this  country  had  increased 
during  the  years  1806  and  1807  o\ving  to  the  bitterness  of  the 
commercial  strife  known  as  the  Continental  System ;  while, 
partly  owing  to  the  same  general  cause,  the  Anglophile  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  Alexander  had  rapidly  cooled.  Further,  the  ‘  Ministry 
‘  of  all  the  Talents  ’  had  aimoyed  the  Emperor  of  Russia  by 
frittering  away  the  naval  and  nulitary  resources  of  Great  Britain 
in  expeditions  to  La  Plata,  Egypt,  and  the  Dardanelles,  instead 
of  effectively  helping  the  common  cause  in  Eastern  Prussia. 
The  Portland  Ministry  now  strove  to  replace  centrifugal  by 
centripetal  strategy ;  but,  with  the  fatuity  that  too  often  beset 
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British  operations,  Lord  Cathcart’s  expedition,  co-operating 
with  the  Swedish  forces  at  Stralsund,  did  not  reach  that  port 
until  the  middle  of  July,  a  week  after  the  war  was  ended  by 
the  Peace  of  Tilsit.  The  Czar  therefore  had  grave  cause  for 
discontent  with  Great  Britain ;  and  the  despatches  of  Lord 
Granville  Leveson-Gower,  British  ambassador  to  the  Russian 
Court,  fully  apprised  Canning  of  the  annoyance  felt  by  that 
monarch. 

Thus,  if  we  endeavour  to  probe  Canning’s  reasons  for  taking 
the  momentous  resolve  which  he  formed  in  the  middle  of  July 
1807,  we  must  assign  due  importance  to  the  personal  equation 
in  the  Tilsit  problem.  He  must  have  asked  himself  what  was 
the  meaning  of  Alexander’s  sudden  change  of  front  ?  Did  his 
character  and  his  antecedents  warrant  the  hope  that  he  would 
withstand  the  seductive  influences  brought  to  bear  on  him  by 
the  strong  yet  supple  nature  of  Napoleon  ?  What  were  the 
plans  on  which  the  French  Emperor  was  most  firmly  bent? 
What  would  be  the  result  for  the  United  Kingdom  if  the  might 
of  Russia  were  added  to  that  of  the  overgrown  Empire  of  Napo¬ 
leon  ?  The  answers  to  these  questions  could  only  be  such  as  to 
portend  the  gravest  danger  to  Great  Britain.  Napoleon’s  policy 
had  long  been  to  marshal  the  Continent  against  these  islands. 
The  accord  at  Tilsit  promised  to  recall  the  days  of  the  Armed 
Neutrality  League  of  1801 — a  danger  which  only  the  genius  of 
Nelson  had  served  to  avert  by  his  timely  blow  at  Copenhagen. 

But  assuredly  Canning  would  not  have  undertaken  so  high¬ 
handed  an  action  as  the  coercion  of  an  unoffending  neutral 
State,  unless  he  had  received  some  information  which  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  by  Napoleon.  This 
was  so ;  but  the  exact  nature  of  that  information  has  hitherto 
remained  a  mystery.  Only  within  the  lawt  few  years,  when 
scholars  began  to  study  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Ofiice,  has 
the  question  been  raised  out  of  the  domain  of  legend  and  con¬ 
jecture  to  that  of  documentary  evidence.  In  articles  published 
in  the  ‘  English  Historical  Review  ’  for  January  1896  and 
October  1901,  and  since  republished  in  his  ‘  Napoleonic  Studies,’ 
Dr.  Rose  pointed  out  that  Canning’s  despatches  implied  the 
receipt  of  intelligence  ‘  through  various  channels  ’  as  having 
prompted  the  momentous  decision  of  Ministers.  An  analysis  of 
the  evidence  which  came  from  our  ambassadors  at  Copenhagen 
and  at  Memel  (Lord  Granville  Leveson-Gower  was  then  at  the 
latter  place)  served  to  show  that  there  were  grave  reasons  for 
anxiety,  especially  owing  to  the  threatening  attitude  of  the 
French  troops  command^  by  Marshal  Bernadotte,  then  on  the 
borders  of  Holstein.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Danish  Govern- 
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ment,  when  pressed  for  explanations,  stoutly  denied  the  existence  ' 

of  any  design  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  to  acquire  its  fleet,  or  of 

any  special  activity  in  the  dockyard  at  Copenhagen,  and  declared 

its  firm  resolve  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  the  State  against 

any  attempt  from  whatever  quarter.  In  the  second  of  the 

essays  referred  to  above,  a  letter  of  June  23,  written  by  Mr. 

A.  Mackenzie,  a  British  agent  who  was  at  Tilsit  on  the  day  of 
the  first  interview  between  the  Emperors,  was  quoted  in  order 
to  show  that  a  British  subject  had  recently  been  introduced  to 
the  Russian  commander-in-chief.  General  Bennigsen,  by  Prince 
Troubetzkoi  and  Dr.  Wylie.  A  letter  from  Count  VoronzofI, 
with  whom  Mackenzie  was  on  friendly  terms,  also  faciUtated 
the  introduction.  Mackenzie  was  shown  to  have  left  Tilsit  for 
Memel  immediately  after  the  interview  of  the  Emperors,  and 
not  long  afterwards  to  have  sailed  from  Memel  for  London, 
passing  across  Denmark  by  the  ‘  overland  route,’  via  Tonningen. 

Dr.  Rose  then  suggested  that  probably  Mackenzie  was  the  bearer 
of  the  news  which  reached  Canning  ‘  directly  from  Tilsit  ’  on 
July  21.  The  last  significant  phrase  occurred  in  a  despatch 
which  Canning  penned  on  July  22  to  Brooke  Taylor,  informing 
him  that  at  the  imperial  interview  at  Tilsit 

‘Napoleon  brought  forward  a  proposal  for  a  maritime  league 
against  Great  Britain,  to  which  the  accession  of  Denmark  was 
represented  by  Bonaparte  to  be  as  certain  as  it  was  essential.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  is  described  as  having  neither  accepted  nor 
reh^  this  proposal.  His  silence  is  attnbuted  to  the  presence 
of  persons  before  whom  he  was  not  likely  to  speak  with  perfect 
openness.’ 

Canning  thereupon  instructed  Brooke  Taylor  to  proceed  to 
Copenhagen  and  demand  some  ‘  sufficient  security  ’  that,  if 
such  a  proposal  had  been  made  by  Napoleon  to  that  Court,  it 
would  be  absolutely  refused.  He  fmther  furnished  him  with  a 
draft  treaty  of  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark 
by  which  the  latter  Power  would  hand  over  its  fleet  to  us  for 
safe  keeping  in  return  for  an  annual  subsidy  of  100,000/. 

Here  then  was  clear  proof  that  the  policy  of  the  British 
Government  became  clear  and  decided  by  the  date  July  21 
or  22.  An  anonymous  writer  in  the  ‘  Athenseum  ’  for  Septem¬ 
ber  27,  1902,  however,  succeeded  in  proving  that  Mackenzie 
arrived  in  London  with  despatches  from  Memel  on  July  23, 
and  that  we  must  therefore  not  assign  to  him  the  most  important 
nde  at  this  crisis.  Further,  seeing  that  no  despatches  from  the 
Baltic  States  were  received  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  July  21, 
the  same  writer  suggested  that  Canning  might  have  based  his 
action  on  oral  information,  perhaps  furnished  by  M.  Alopeus. 
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the  Russian  ambassador  in  London.  The  suggestion  has  some¬ 
thing  to  recommend  it.  Alopeus  was  certamly  on  close  and 
friendly  terms  with  Canning.  Some  weeks  previously  he  had 
sought  to  induce  the  Russian  Government  to  protest  warmly 
against  the  Francophile  tendencies  of  the  Danish  Court;  and 
we  may  here  remark  that  the  protest,  after  receiving  the  approval 
of  the  Czar,  would  have  been  sent  direct  from  his  headquarters 
in  East  Prussia  to  Copenhagen,  had  not  some  official  foiled  that 
intention  by  causing  it  to  be  sent  round  by  way  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Russian  protest,  therefore,  reached  Copenhagen  (such  was 
the  irony  of  events)  about  the  time  when  the  British  fleet, 
destined  for  the  coercion  of  Denmark,  cast  anchor  off  Elsinore. 
In  other  ways  Alopeus  had  sought  to  strengthen  the  coalition 
against  Napoleon.  But  the  present  writer  has  found  no  indica¬ 
tion  in  the  British  archives  that  the  Russian  ambassador  had  an 
interview  with  Canning  on  July  21,  as  is  affirmed  by  the  contri¬ 
butor  to  the  ‘  Athenaeum,’  though  on  that  day  Alopeus  wrote  a 
letter  to  Canning  on  a  matter  connected  with  the  consular  ser¬ 
vice.  Further,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  ambassador  of  a 
great  Power  would,  at  a  very  critical  juncture  in  the  history  of 
his  country,  venture  to  give  confidential  information  to  a  foreign 
Government  which  had  just  incurred  the  severe  displeaisure  of 
his  Sovereign.  Cases  of  such  questionable  conduct  are  not 
unknown ;  but  the  envoys  who  took  the  risk  of  being  indicted 
for  high  treason  were  for  the  most  part  powerful  Ministers  of 
weak  States.  Assuredly  Alopeus  was  not  in  a  position  to  hazard 
everything  in  the  effort  to  reverse  the  change  which  he  saw  to 
be  coming  over  the  spirit  of  Russian  diplomacy.  Finally,  we 
have  the  statement  made  by  Canning  in  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  important  debate  of  January  21,  1808,  which  turned 
on  this  question.  Hansard  quotes  him  as  follows  : — 

‘  Here  he  ’  (Canning)  ‘  felt  called  upon  to  contradict  an  insinuation 
in  the  “  Moniteur,”  which  charged  Baron  Jacobi  ’  (Prussian  ambas¬ 
sador  in  London)  ‘  with  giving  to  the  Court  of  London  the  secret 
information  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the  French  Government 
in  Prussia,  when  the  fact  was  that  this  information  came  from  a 
British  Minister.’  ♦ 

This  assertion  is  explicit  enough  to  clear,  not  only  Baron  Jacobi, 
the  Prussian  ambassador  in  London,  but  all  the  Ministers  of 
foreign  Courts  deputed  to  the  British  Government.  An  alter¬ 
native  suggestion  offered  by  the  contributor  to  the  ‘  Athenmum,’ 
that  the  news  may  have  been  brought  by  General  Clinton,  who 
reached  Yarmouth  from  Memel  on  July  18,  is  negatived  hy  the 

*  Hansard,  Pari.  Debates  (1808),  p.  66. 
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statement  in  the  despatches  of  Mr.  Garlike,  British  ambassador 
at  Copenhagen,  that  the  general  left  Memel  on  June  22 :  that  is, 
three  days  before  the  Emperors  first  met  at  Tilsit.  Clinton 
touched  at  Stralsund  on  his  way,  and  finally  proceeded  to  Eng¬ 
land  via  the  Cattegat,  a  route  which  he  would  not  have  taken 
if  he  had  been  the  bearer  of  important  news. 

We  must  now  notice  the  evidence  and  arguments  adduced  by 
the  latest  biographer  of  Canning.  Mr.  Temperley  has  carefully 
studied  the  British  archives,  and  his  information,  drawn  from 
this  and  other  sources,  sensibly  advances  our  knowledge  on  this 
difficult  subject.  In  a  long  note  appended  to  Chapter  V.  of  his 
work,  he  assigns  some  importance  to  the  theory  advanced  by 
Stapleton  and  others  that  there  was  a  man  concealed  on  the  raft, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  interview  of  the  two  Emperors  at  Tilsit 
on  June  25,  who  overheard  their  conversation  and  forwarded 
it  to  Canning.  As  alternative  explanations  Mr.  Temperley 
suggests  that  the  news  reached  our  Foreign  Office  through  the 
medium  of  Talleyrand,  or  through  the  opening  of  despatches 
sent  to  foreign  ambassadors  resident  in  London.  We  will  con¬ 
sider  these  explanations  in  the  order  here  indicated.  The 
‘  man-on-the-raft  ’  theory  has  enjoyed  so  long  a  lease  of  life  that 
it  is  desirable  to  inquire  whether  the  conditions  attending  the 
famous  interview  at  Tilsit  were  such  as  to  allow  of  spying.  In 
the  first  place  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  large  raft  on 
which  the  Emperors  met  in  the  middle  of  the  river  Niemen 
(the  bridge  over  that  river  having  been  burnt  down)  was  specially 
prepared  for  the  purpose  by  Lariboisiere,  a  French  general  of 
engineers.  French  soldiers  had  also  erected  on  it  ‘  une  maison- 
‘nette  tres  joliment  meublee,’  containing  two  apartments,  one 
for  the  Emperors,  the  other  for  their  ‘etat-major.’  The  raft,  or 
'  pont  volant  ’  as  it  is  generally  named,  was  guarded  by  sentries. 
Some  details  furnished  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson  at  Memel  by  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  who  witnessed  the  interview  at  Tilsit,  are  worth  quoting : 

‘  Bonaparte  reached  the  bridge  (sic)  first  and  received  the  Emperor 
with  his  hat  off,  bending  as  low  as  possible.  He  then  almost  imme¬ 
diately  took  the  Emperor  by  the  arm,  and  they  retired  to  a  comer 
of  the  bridge  until  the  rain  forced  them  into  the  shed  erected  for 
this  purpose.  On  their  coming  out  they  seemed  mutually  pleased, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  observed  to  have  a  very  different 
ait  from  that  which  he  had  when  going  to  the  interview.’ 

The  rest  of  Mackenzie’s  report  to  Wilson  shows  that  he  had 
carefully  watched  the  whole  scene,  as  he  could  not  have  done 
had  he  been  in  concealment  underneath  the  raft.  The  fact  that 
the  Emperors  shifted  their  position  during  the  interview  would 
also  have  inereased  the  difficulties  of  an  amphibious  eaves- 
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dropper.  Finally,  Mackenzie’s  report  of  a  speech  which  General 
Bennigsen  afterwards  made  at  dinner  :  ‘  The  two  Emperors  have 
‘  shaken  hands :  Europe  has  cause  to  tremble,’  shows  that  our 
agent  stayed  long  enough  at  Tilsit  on  that  day  to  gather  some 
hints  as  to  what  was  thought  or  said  by  responsible  Russian 
officials.  The  journals  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  Sir  George 
Jackson,  compiled  at  Memel  from  news  probably  supplied  by 
Mackenzie,  show  that  after  the  first  part  of  the  interview  was 
over,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  Bennigsen,  Duroc,  Kalkreuth, 
and  some  others  were  called  into  the  pavilion  or  shed,  and  that 
the  conversation  lasted  some  time  longer.  As  Mackenzie  was 
on  friendly  terms  with  Bennigsen,  Voronzoff,  Troubetzkoi,  and 
other  Russian  notables,  he  would  certainly  have  gleaned  news 
from  some  of  them.  It  is  quite  clear  that  he  watched  the  details 
of  the  interview  from  the  bank,  ascertained  what  he  could  from 
some  person  or  persons  of  the  suite  attending  the  Czar,  and 
thereafter  posted  off  for  Memel.  There  was  another  Scotsman 
at  Tilsit  on  or  about  June  25,  a  Dr.  Wylie,  who  was  then  acting 
as  physician  to  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Perhaps  he,  too,  may 
have  forwarded  some  important  details  to  the  group  of  British 
officials  then  at  Memel.  It  may  not  be  without  significance 
that,  on  his  return  to  England  some  years  later,  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood. 

How  fantastic  were  the  legends  woven  around  the  original 
man-on-the-raft  m)rth  may  be  seen  in  a  recently  published  work, 
‘  Old  Days  in  Diplomacy,’  Sir  Edward  Disbrowe  found  the 
following  story  current  in  diplomatic  circles  in  St.  Petersburg 
not  very  many  years  later :  that  an  English  knight  made  his 
way  on  to  the  raft  disguised  as  a  Russian  peasant,  ‘  saw  both 
‘  Emperors  sign  and  seal  the  treaty  ’  (at  the  first  interview), 
escaped  to  Portsmouth,  and  there  warned  the  Government  of 
the  Emperors’  designs  on  the  Danish  fleet.  The  knight,  of 
course,  was  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  whose  journal  proves  that  on 
June  25  he  was  at  Memel,  forty-five  miles  distant  from  Tilsit. 
Evidently  his  later  adventurous  prowlings  about  Tilsit  in  dis¬ 
guise  led  to  his  figuring  as  the  Roland  of  the  raft  myth.  In  one 
version  of  it,  Mackenzie  figures  as  the  ‘  Mercurius  ex  machina.’ 

Turning  now  to  Mr.  Temperley’s  second  suggestion,  that 
Talleyrand  treacherously  sent  on  information  to  Canning  respect¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  Tilsit,  we  may  grant  that  it  has  enjoyed  wide 
acceptance  from  that  day  to  this.  The  compiler  of  the  so-called 
‘  Fouche  Memoirs  ’  (published  in  1828-29)  insinuated  that 
Napoleon  shared  this  belief.  We  are  now,  however,  in  a  position 
to  clear  Talleyrand  of  this  imputation.  As  will  presently  appear, 
Canning  based  his  first  decision  on  information  which  had  no 
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reference  to  anything  that  transpired  at  Tilsit  later  than  June  25. 
But  at  that  date  Talleyrand  was  at  Konigsberg,  fifty-five  English 
miles  distant  from  Tilsit ;  and  his  letters  show  him  to  have  been 
unaware  of  what  was  passing  at  the  French  headquarters.  Up 
to  June  23  he  was  at  Danzig.  On  June  25  all  that  he  knew  about 
affairs  at  Tilsit  was  that  an  armistice  had  been  arranged  there 
on  the  23rd ;  and  he  wrote  to  congratulate  his  master  on  that 
‘  superb  ’  event.  After  the  interview  with  the  Czar,  Napoleon 
wrote  to  Talleyrand  (who  was  still  Foreign  Minister,  though  he 
meditated  retirement),  urging  him  to  come  at  once  to  Tilsit  to 
take  part  in  the  negotiations.  Not  until  June  30  does  the 
French  Emperor  refer  to  Talle)rrand  as  participating  in  them. 
Thus,  if  we  assume  that  the  Minister  had  the  wish  to  betray 
Napoleon’s  secrets,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  do  so  before  that 
day.  It  is  true  that  his  nephew,  of  the  same  name,  was  at 
Tilsit  on  June  25-29  ;  but  to  suppose  that  so  young  and  un¬ 
popular  a  personage  found  out  important  State  secrets,  com¬ 
municated  them  to  his  uncle  during  the  journey  of  the  latter 
to  Tilsit,  and  that  the  Minister  found  means  to  send  on  the  news 
to  London,  is  to  carry  conjecture  to  the  verge  of  absurdity. 
A  closer  examination  of  Talleyrand’s  movements  at  the  close 
of  June  will,  we  think,  convince  Mr.  Temperley  that  this  explana¬ 
tion  is  highly  improbable,  especially  when  the  conditions  attend¬ 
ing  the  transit  of  news  at  that  time  are  borne  in  mind.  A 
succession  of  gales  then  greatly  hindered  navigation  in  the 
Baltic  and  North  Sea. 

As  for  Mr.  Temperley’s  third  suggestion,  that  the  despatches 
of  some  foreign  ambassador  were  tampered  with,  it  is,  of  course, 
a  ‘  dernier  ressort,’  which  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved. 
We  protest,  however,  against  his  assertion  that  despatches 
‘  were  at  this  time  usually  opened  and  deciphered.’  The  corre¬ 
spondence  between  Mr.  Ross,  Canning’s  private  secretary,  and 
the  (first)  Earl  of  Malmesbury  shows  that  our  Foreign  Minister 
had  ‘  private  accounts  ’  from  the  Continent  which  supplemented 
his  official  information ;  but  it  is  needless  to  assiune  that  he 
based  his  action  on  them,  still  less  on  information  gained  dis¬ 
honourably.  If  we  consider  the  possible  sources  of  private 
information,  the  most  probable  is  that  Count  Simon  VoronzofI, 
who  was  then  in  London,  and  occasionally  saw  Canning,  may 
have  imparted  to  him  news  from  Tilsit.*  His  love  for  England 
was  intense,  so  we  gather  from  Czartoryski’s  description  of 
him :  ‘  England  had  quite  fascinated  him ;  he  loved  her  more 
‘  than  the  most  bigoted  of  Tories.’ 

*  ‘  Life  of  Sir  R.  Wilson,’  vol.  ii.  306. 
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It  is,  however,  needless  to  go  beyond  the  evidence  contained 
in  the  British  archives  in  order  to  find  the  solution  of  the  Canning- 
Tilsit  mystery.  The  Foreign  Ofi&ce  records  prove  that  three 
important  despatches  reached  Canning  on  July  16,  and  that 
the  decision  of  Ministers  to  coerce  Denmark  was  formed  on  the 
two  following  days.  The  most  important  of  the  three  despatches 
was  one  dated  Memel,  June  26.  It  reached  Mr.  Garhke,  our 
ambassador  at  Copenhagen,  on  July  4,  and  was  forwarded  by 
him,  via  Tonningen,  direct  to  London.  Unfortunately  it  figures 
in  omr  archives  merely  as  an  unsigned  extract.  The  last  three 
sentences  only  need  be  quoted  : 

*  Yesterday  an  interview  took  place  at  Tilsit,  on  a  “  pont  volant  ”  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  between  Bonaparte  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  They  separated  in  the  most 
amicable  manner.  As  soon  as  the  negotiation  began,  Lord  Hutchin¬ 
son  left  the  army.’ 

Evidently  this  was  the  first  report  of  the  interview  that 
reached  Memel.  It  coincides  closely  with  that  first  given  by 
Wilson  in  his  diary,  even  as  to  the  mistaken  report  that  the 
King  of  Prussia  was  present — an  error  which  Mackenzie’s 
arrival  at  Memel  shortly  afterwards  dispelled.  Perhaps,  if  we 
had  the  whole  of  this  communication,  instead  of  a  brief  extract, 
we  should  get  at  the  heart  of  the  mystery.  But  even  if  that 
extract  had  been  the  only  tidings  that  reached  Canning  from 
Memel  on  the  16th,  it  must  have  seemed  highly  significant  in 
the  hght  of  two  other  despatches  which  then  reached  him— 
namely,  Mackenzie’s  letter  of  June  23,  referred  to  above,  de¬ 
scribing  the  general  wish  for  peace  at  the  Russian  headquarters, 
and  a  despatch  dated  Copenhagen,  July  5.  In  the  latter  Mr. 
Garlike  quoted  details  of  information  sent  by  o\ir  envoy  to 
Hamburg,  Mr.  Thornton,  then  resident  at  Altona,  who  had 
reason  to  think  that  the  French  were  demanding  the  right  to 
occupy  Altona,  as  being  a  depot  of  British  merchandise.  When 
Garl^e  questioned  Count  BernstorfI,  the  Danish  Foreign  Minister, 
on  this  matter,  the  latter  made  an  unsatisfactory  reply,  giving 
his  denial  only  ‘  as  a  private  individual.’  Garlike  further  men¬ 
tioned  that  grave  fears  of  French  intervention  were  felt  in  Den¬ 
mark  owing  to  the  events  then  transpiring  in  East  Prussia.  He 
warned  Canning  that  too  many  precautions  could  not  be  taken 
against  such  an  event. 

The  effect  of  these  three  despatches  must  have  been  increased 
by  the  sharp  tension  that  had  existed  between  Canning  and  the 
Danish  ambassador  in  London,  Mr.  Rist,  who  seems  by  his 
tactless  vehemence  to  have  convinced  our  Foreign  Minister  that 
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Denmark  was  ready  to  accede  to  every  demand  of  Napoleon, 
while  objecting  to  every  action  of  England.  Further,  Canning 
had  recently  received  an  alarming  letter  from  Copenhagen, 
written  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Minister  designate  to  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  who  had  to  travel  to  that  capital  by  way  of 
Tonningen,  Copenhagen,  and  Konigsberg.  The  earl  reached  the 
Danish  capital  on  May  29,  and  stayed  there  long  enough  to  hear 
rumours  as  to  naval  preparations  swiftly  progressing  in  the 
dockyard.  These  he  transmitted  at  once  and  privately  to 
Canning,  who  thereupon,  on  July  10,  dealt  to  Garlike  a  severe 
rebuke  for  failing  to  send  on  this  news,  which  portended  an 
attack  on  the  rear  of  Cathcart’s  expedition  at  Riigen  and  Stral- 
sund.  Ultimately,  we  may  remark,  Garlike  was  able  to  clear 
himself  completely  by  forwarding  an  official  report  on  the 
state  of  the  Danish  navy,  which  he  charged  Captain  Beauman, 
of  H.M.S.  Procris,  to  draw  up.  The  report,  dated  July  25, 
concluded  thus  :  ‘  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  at  present 
‘  not  the  shadow  of  appearance  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet,  as 
‘  it  is  impossible  it  would  be  hid  from  the  eye  of  any  naval  officer.’ 
This  correction  of  the  first  hasty  rumour  arrived  at  Downing 
Street  on  August  10,  too  late  to  repair  Garlike’s  prospects  or 
Canning’s  misapprehension.  Already  he  had  superseded  Gar- 
hke  by  sending  him  to  Memel — a  mission  certain  speedily  to 
lapse  ;  and  at  that  time  the  British  fleet  was  at  Elsinore. 

The  orders  and  instructions  issued  by  the  Admiralty  serve  to 
illustrate  the  suddenness  of  the  crisis  produced  in  official  circles 
by  these  various  items  of  information.  The  present  writer  has 
searched  through  those  orders  for  the  preceding  weeks  and  has 
found  few  signs  of  naval  activity  in  June  or  the  first  half  of 
July.  On  July  14  there  stands  an  order  directing  that  Altona 
and  Gluckstadt  shall  be  included  among  the  ports  blockaded 
by  British  squadrons — a  step  which  probably  resulted  from  the 
alarmist  news  respecting  Bemadotte’s  movements.  On  July  15 
thirteen  warships  were  placed  imder  the  command  of  Sir  Samuel 
Hood,  and  on  the  following  day  five  more.  In  other  respects 
the  naval  preparations  of  those  weeks  were  quite  normal.  But 
on  July  18  there  comes  an  order  of  phenomenal  importance, 
directing  the  immediate  preparation  for  sea  of  no  fewer  than 
fifty-one  warships  for  ‘  a  particular  service  ’  under  Admiral 
Gambier — the  service  being  that  of  Copenhagen.  On  that  same 
day  thirty-one  warships  already  at  sea  were  assigned  to  the 
same  duty.  After  this  burst  of  activity  at  the  Adimralty  there 
are  no  further  orders  of  any  importance.  The  days  July  21-25 
brought  no  new  developements.  That  the  decision  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  formed  on  July  18,  or  shortly  before,  is  further  proved 
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by  the  statement  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  Minister  for  War,  in 
Parliament  in  the  debate  of  January  28,  1808,  when  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  named  July  19  as  the  day  upon  which  ‘  Ministers  took 
‘  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  expedition.’  * 
We  may  further  remark  that  letters  written  by  Lord  Mulgrave, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  by  Admiral  Gambier,  to  Sir 
Thomas  Byam-Martin,  and  recently  published  in  the  ‘  Corre- 
‘  spondence  ’  of  the  last-named  officer,  show  that  the  strain  on 
the  Admiralty  was  severe  on  July  17.  Everything,  therefore, 
tends  to  show  that  the  information  received  on,  or  before, 
July  16  led  to  the  determination  of  Ministers. 

Vniy,  then,  did  not  Canning  formulate  the  British  demands  on 
Denmark  until  July  22,  when  he  drew  up  for  Brooke-Taylor  the 
draft  Anglo-Danish  treaty  already  described  ?  The  delay, or  hesi¬ 
tation,  is  explained  by  a  private  account  of  these  events  penned 
by  Mr.  Francis  J.  Jackson,  the  manuscript  of  which  has  been 
kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  present  writer  by  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Historical  Society.  Jackson,  formerly  ambassador 
at  Berlin,  seemed  the  most  suitable  man  to  carry  the  final 
demands  to  Copenhagen,  after  Brooke-Taylor  had  been  sent 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  Garlike.  While  absent  in 
Northamptonshire,  Jackson  received  an  urgent  message  from 
Downing  Street  at  1  a.m.  of  July  18,  commanding  him  to  repair 
to  the  Foreign  Office  by  11  a.m.  He  found  Canning  in  a  state 
of  perplexity  as  to  the  methods  to  be  used  for  ‘  keeping  the 
‘  Danes  in  order  ’ — the  Earl  of  Malmesbury’s  phrase.  Canning 
did  not  explain  himself  fully  to  Jackson  in  the  first  interview ; 
but  the  latter  soon  came  to  understand 

‘  the  nature  of  the  mission  upon  which  I  was  to  be  sent.  The  objed 
of  it  teas  to  get  possession  of  the  Danish  fleet.'  (The  italics  are  Jack¬ 
son’s.)  ‘  Various  expedients  were  devised  for  this  purpose,  all 
more  of  less  founded,  as  was  the  object  itself,  upon  the  informa¬ 
tion,  transmitted  through  various  channels,  of  its  being  the  inten¬ 
tion  or  Bonaparte  to  take  possession  of  Holstein  and  Sleswig  for 
the  purpose  of  closing  the  ports  of  those  provinces  against  our  flag 
and  of  proceeding  from  thence  to  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  navy 
to  assist  in  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain.’ 

This  passage,  now  published  for  the  first  time,  points  definitely 
to  the  despatches  received  at  Downing  Street  on  July  16  as 
having  prompted  the  new  departure  in  British  policy.  Pre¬ 
viously  there  had  been  a  chance  that  Great  Britain  would 
accept  the  mediation  of  Austria  for  a  settlement  with  Napoleon. 
The  news  of  the  Tilsit  interview,  of  the  prospects  of  a  Franco- 
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Russian  ‘  entente,’  and  of  Bernadette’s  movements  near  the 
borders  of  Holstein,  together  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke’s  report 
about  the  Danish  naval  preparations,  evidently  kindled  in 
Canning’s  ardent  spirit  a  flame  of  defiance,  and  begot  a  resolve 
to  avert  the  impending  danger  by  a  decisive  stroke. 

It  may  now  be  regarded  as  almost  proven  that  the  information 
on  which  he  at  first  based  his  resolve  was  extremely  meagre. 
In  part,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  absolutely  false ;  but  Canning 
did  not  know  of  its  falsity  until  August  10.  Jackson  found 
that  Ministers  attached  some  importance  to  the  news  sent  by 
Thornton  from  Altona.  To  Jackson’s  trained  eye  it  seemed 
suspicious ;  still  more  so  were  various  reports  of  the  same  kind 
‘from  various  other  quarters.’  These  last  he  dismissed  as 
originating  with  ‘  those  numberless  retailers  of  news  by  which 
‘  publick  men  of  publick  offices  are  now  more  than  ever  beset.’ 
Further,  in  his  letter  of  July  18,  1807,  to  his  brother,  Mr.  (after¬ 
wards  Sir)  George  Jackson — a  letter  published  in  the  ‘  Diaries  ’ 
of  the  latter — he  expressed  a  hope  for  his  return  from  Memel  in 
order  to  ‘  bring  that  information  to  Government  on  the  general 
‘  state  of  affairs,  of  which  they  are  now  so  totally  destitute.’ 
In  proof  that  officials  at  Downing  Street  were  not  of  one  mind 
as  to  the  capture  of  the  Danish  fleet,  we  may  further  notice 
the  opening  remarks  in  the  ‘  Memoirs  of  an  Ex-Minister  ’  (the 
third  Earl  of  Malmesbury).  He  states  that  his  father.  Lord 
Fitzharris,  who  in  1807  was  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  resigned  office  chiefly  owing  to  ‘  the  affair  of  1807,  when 
‘  we  seized  the  Danish  fleet  to  prevent  Napoleon  from  doing  so.’ 
True,  he  calls  that  act  ‘  wise  ’  and  ‘  indispensable  ’ ;  but  clearly 
his  objections  to  office  were  based  on  something  else  than  Ids 
dishke  of  the  task  of  reassuring  the  Danish  ambassador  as  to 
the  aim  of  the  British  expedition. 

The  news  brought  from  Memel  by  Mackenzie  on  July  23  was 
more  definite.  His  budget  of  despatches  contained  a  note  from 
Count  Budberg,  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  to  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  Leveson-Gower,  in  which  he  haughtily  justified  the  change 
in  Russian  policy  as  resulting  from  ‘  la  lenteur  et  I’irresolution  ’ 
of  the  Allies.  Our  ambassador,  in  commenting  on  the  ‘  effrontery 
‘with  which  the  Court  of  Russia  avows  the  desertion  of  their 
‘former  principles  and  the  entire  change  of  their  political 
‘  s^tem,’  adds  that  ‘  Bonaparte  has  obtained  complete  posses- 
‘sion  of  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.’  This  informa¬ 
tion  must  have  clinched  the  resolve  which  the  British  Cabinet 
had  formed  on  July  16-18  ;  and  Canning  thereafter  drew  up  the 
final  instructions  issued  to  Francis  Jackson  on  July  28.  It  is 
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unneceasary  to  detail  them  here,  as  they  have  been  pubhshed 
in  Dr.  Rose’s  ‘  Napoleonic  Studies,’  pp.  136-140. 

Before  adverting  to  the  consequences  of  the  British  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Copenhagen,  it  is  desirable  to  examine  the  statements 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Malmesbury  in  his  ‘  Diaries.’  They  have 
hitherto  been  accepted  as  a  ‘  source  ’  of  the  first  importance, 
seeing  that  he  was  the  Mentor  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  father 
of  the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  asserts  that  the 
first  news  as  to  Napoleon’s  designs  on  the  Danish  fleet  came 
from  Lisbon ;  that  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  imparted  it  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  during  an  audience 
at  Carlton  House  in  May  1807.  In  order  to  test  the  value  of 
this  assertion  the  present  writer  has  searched  the  Foreign  Office 
records  relating  to  Portuguese  affairs  (‘  F.O.  Portugal,’  vols.  54, 
55).  They  contain  nothing  that  confirms  this  statement  and 
much  that  contradicts  it.  There  is  no  sign  that  Viscount 
Strangford,  British  ambassador  at  Lisbon,  believed  danger  to 
be  impending  over  that  kingdom,  still  less  over  Denmark.  His 
despatches  contain  full  details  on  all  matters  of  importance ; 
and,  on  August  2,  1807,  when,  according  to  the  Earl  of  Malmes¬ 
bury,  the  danger  threatening  those  two  States  was  becoming 
acute,  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Canning :  ‘  Matters  continue  per- 
‘  fectly  quiet  in  Portugal ;  nor  have  I  any  reason  to  believe  that 
‘  the  sort  of  existence  during  pleasure,  which  she  has  so  long 
‘  enjoyed,  has  yet  been  menaced  by  the  Government  of  France.’ 
It  is  in  his  despatch  of  September  13  that  Viscount  Strangford 
first  sounds  the  note  of  alarm  for  Portugal.  Further,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  important  news  from  Lisbon  reached  London 
through  other  than  official  channels ;  for  on  August  31  Canning  ex¬ 
pressed  to  that  ambassador  ’  the  King’s  entire  satisfaction  at  the 
‘  proofs  contained  in  those  despatches  of  your  lordship’s  abihty 
‘and  intelligence,  and  zeal  for  H.M.’s  service.’  Assuredly 
Canning,  who  rebuked  and  superseded  GarUke  for  his  supposed 
remissness,  would  not  have  commended  Strangford  if  any  im¬ 
portant  news  had  come  from  Lisbon  through  private  sources 
alone.  That  some  rumour  reached  the  ears  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  was  passed  on  by  him  to  the  Prime  Minister  may  be 
true  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  Canning  paid  no  heed  to  it,  and  founded 
his  decision  on  surer  grounds.  Finally,  we  may  note  that 
Mr.  Francis  Jackson  in  his  ‘  Narrative  ’  distinctly  states  that 
the  reports  of  the  British  agents  at  Memel  ‘  were  shortly  after 
‘  (sic)  confirmed  by  the  communications  of  the  Court  of  Portugal, 
‘  to  which  Bonaparte’s  intentions  had  been  made  known.’ 
Ministers  later  on  in  Parliament  made  effective  use  of  Napoleon’s 
brutal  treatment  of  Portugal  as  a  justification  for  their  sharp 
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action  towards  Denmark  ;  but  the  present  writer  can  confidently 
assert  that  news  from  Portugal  never  entered  into  Canning’s 
calculations  in  the  months  June- July  1807. 

Equally  untenable  are  the  assertions  of  the  Earl  of  Malmes¬ 
bury  that  the  Czar  allowed  Napoleon  to  draft  all  the  secret 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  at  his  own  time  and  on  his  own 
terms ;  also  that  Canning  had  those  secret  articles  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  when  the  British  expedition  set  sail  for  Copenhagen.  A 
reference  to  Canning’s  despatch  of  August  4,  1807,  to  Lord 
Leveson-Gower  shows  that  our  Foreign  Minister  was  even  then 
unaware  whether  there  were  any  secret  articles  : 

‘  Your  Excellency  ’  (he  writes)  ‘  should  further  demand  the 
communication  of  any  Secret  Articles  to  that  effect,  or  a  formal 
disclaimer  of  their  existence.’ 

On  the  following  day  he  wrote  to  our  envoy  these  significant 
words : 

‘  The  project  of  occuppng  the  ports  of  Holstein,  and  of  employing 
the  Damsh  fleet  as  part  of  a  combined  armament  to  cover  the  invasion 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  was  undoubtedly  conceived  by  Bonaparte 
some  time  before  any  intercourse  had  taken  place  between  him  and 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.’ 

Clearly,  then.  Canning  had  long  been  apprehensive  of  a 
Franco-Danish  attack,  and  deemed  the  new  accord  between 
Napoleon  and  Alexander  and  the  rumoured  naval  preparations 
at  Copenhagen  to  be  the  prelude  of  a  leagu®  of  the  Baltic  Powers 
which  had  placed  us  in  so  acute  a  crisis  six  years  previously. 
Now,  when  Nelson  had  passed  away,  could  (banning  hope  for 
a  national  deliverance  as  signal  as  that  of  April  1801  ?  Those 
who  weigh  well  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  characters 
of  Napoleon  and  Alexander  will  assuredly  not  censure  our 
Minister  for  his  action,  even  though  it  was  based  on  evidence 
of  a  very  incomplete  and  imperfect  character.  The  great  minds 
are  those  which  in  times  of  acute  crisis  argue  by  analogy  and 
mtuition  rather  than  by  formal  syllogisms.  Canning  knew 
enough  of  the  drift  of  French  policy  to  see  that  the  friendly 
behaviour  of  the  two  Emperors  on  the  raft  at  Tilsit  foreshadowed 
a  new  Armed  Neutrality  League,  the  exclusion  of  British  ships 
from  the  Baltic,  and  the  eventual  coercion  of  Sweden.  To 
safeguard  Cathcart’s  force  at  Stralsund  and  defend  Sweden  from 
an  attack  across  the  Sound  was  a  matter  of  urgent  importance  ; 
and  he  took  the  precaution  of  sending  to  Copenhagen  a  fleet 
of  overwhelming  strength  so  as  to  save  the  honour  of  that 
Court  in  yielding  to  the  very  exceptional  demands  made  on  it 
by  Jackson.  Captain  Mahan,  in  treating  the  question  of  the 
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capture  of  the  Spanish  treasure-ships  by  a  small  British  force 
in  has  defended  the  principle  on  which  that  seizure  was 
based,  even  while  blaming  the  insufficiency  of  the  squadron 
detailed  for  that  service.  In  1807  the  British  Government 
hoped  to  avert  all  hostilities  w'ith  Denmark  by  sending  a  fleet 
which  finally  numbered  eighty-eight  ships.  The  sentimentalists 
who  howled  at  Canning  for  attacking  a  small  State  with  so 
mighty  a  force  should  have  remembered  that  the  strength  of 
the  British  fleet  was  the  best  guarantee  for  the  peaceable  accom¬ 
plishment  of  what  was  to  Canning  and  to  all  concerned  a  painful 
and  disagreeable  duty.  As  in  1801,  Denmark  had  to  pay  the 
penalty  which  nature  imposed  on  her  as  the  guardian  of  the 
Baltic.  Probably  Jackson  might  have  broached  the  question 
to  the  Crown  Prince  with  more  tact  than  he  actually  displayed. 
Canning  was  clearly  of  that  opinion ;  and,  we  may  remark, 
Jackson’s  ‘  Narrative  ’  bears  signs  of  resentment  against  the 
Minister  for  harbouring  that  thought. 

Our  Foreign  Minister  also  disapproved  of  the  action  of  the 
commanders  of  the  expedition  in  tying  their  hands  by  the 
‘  capitulation  ’  of  September  7,  whereby  they  agreed  to  evacuate 
Zealand  in  six  weeks.  His  aim  was  to  force  Denmark  into  an 
alliance,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  first  outlined  at  Barten- 
stein.  The  terms  of  the  ‘  capitulation  ’  made  this  impossible. 
Further,  the  hasty  withdrawal  of  Cathcart’s  force  from  Stral- 
sund  to  take  part  in  the  operations  at  Copenhagen  had  the 
effect  of  disgusting  the  Swe^sh  King,  and  of  bringing  about 
those  strained  relations  which  may  in  some  measure  have  led 
to  his  extraordinary  treatment  of  Sir  John  Moore  in  the  following 
year.  We  may  remark  that  Mr.  Temperley  has  sought  to 
minimise  the  disadvantages  which  resulted  from  the  ‘  capitula- 
‘  tion  ’  of  September  7,  but  his  argument  here  is  far  from  conclu¬ 
sive,  while  he  leaves  almost  out  of  count  the  grave  loss  of  pres¬ 
tige  accruing  from  an  expedition  which  seemed  on  the  surface 
to  be  sent  with  the  sole  object  of  seizing  the  Danish  fleet. 
Canning’s  memoir  on  the  wider  aims  of  the  expedition  shows 
that  he  desired  an  alliance  with  ail  the  Scandinavian  States  as 
the  sole  available  means  of  keeping  open  the  Baltic  and  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  completion  of  Napoleon’s  Continental  System.  The 
results  of  his  action  in  July- August  1807  were  therefore  pitifully 
mean  in  comparison  with  those  which  he  undoubtedly  cherished. 

As  to  the  general  accuracy  of  his  surmise  respecting  Napo¬ 
leon’s  plans  there  can  be  no  doubt.  On  the  day  of  the  signing 
of  the  famous  Berlin  Decree  (November  21,  1806)  the  French 
Emperor  wrote  to  Talleyrand  in  terms  which  implied  a  set 
resolve  to  bring  Denmark  into  the  Continental  System  which 
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he  then  formally  inaugurated.  Several  other  letters  breathe  the 
same  determination,  notably  those  written  on  or  about  August  2, 
1807.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  Talleyrand,  shortly  after  the 
signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  remarked  to  an  adventurous 
Irishman,  Captain  Alison  by  name  :  ‘  Now  we  can  do  as  we  will 
‘  with  England ;  and  we  shall  certainly  invade  her ;  nor  will 
‘  ships  be  wanting.’  *  It  has  been  proved  by  M.  Tatischeff 
that  even  before  the  first  interview  of  the  Emperors  at  Tilsit  a 
draft  proposal  had  been  drawn  up  in  the  Russian  Foreign  Office, 
doubtless  by  some  Francophile  official,  setting  forth  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  a  great  naval  effort  against  England.  It  is  very 
unlikely  that  Canning  heard  of  this  proposal ;  had  he  done  so 
he  would  certainly  have  referred  to  it  in  his  despatches  to 
Brooke-Taylor  and  Jackson.  That  he  could  have  grounded  his 
decision  on  the  information  conveyed  in  Talleyrand’s  threatening 
remark  is  impossible.  That  decision,  as  we  have  shown,  may 
be  censured  as  being  unjustifiable.  The  moralist  will  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  condemn  it.  The  logician  may  declare  it  to  be  a  flagrant 
instance  of  a  conclusion  based  on  very  imperfect  premisses. 
But  those  who  study  the  problems  which  now  and  again  con¬ 
fronted  statesmen  in  pre-telegraphic  days  will  sympathise  with 
them — as  with  men  who  grope  for  safety  in  a  fog — will  strive 
to  reahse  the  limitations  of  their  knowledge,  and  will  probably 
accord  to  Canning  the  praise  due  to  a  man  whose  intuitive 
powers  led  him  to  the  truth  even  through  a  maze  of  merely 
circumstantial  evidence. 


♦  ‘  Life  of  Sir  R.  Wilson,’  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 
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^HE  most  obvious  fact  in  Irish  life  is,  by  consent  of  all 
observers,  the  power  and  pervasiveness  of  the  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion.  Hardly  less  apparent  is  the  phenomenon  that  the  Catholic 
Church,  traditionally  conservative,  is  in  Ireland  leagued  with  the 
forces  winch  are  disintegrating  a  long  established  social  order. 
But  only  now  does  a  further  observation  begin  to  be  made— 
that  such  alliance  has  not  modified  the  permanent  character  of 
this  great  orgam'sation.  Its  phase  of  revolt  was  transient  and 
accidental :  the  spirit  of  ecclesiasticism  is  in  Ireland,  as  elsewhere, 
reactionary  and  opposed  to  whatever  is  meant  by  hberalism. 
Yet  a  sequence  of  historical  causes  has  long  tended  to  obscure 
that  opposition.  One  object,  if  not  the  main  object,  of  political 
action  in  Ireland  has  been  to  overthrow  the  settlement  of  land 
arrived  at  in  the  seventeenth  century.  That  settlement  ratified 
a  confiscation  under  which  land  was  taken  from  Catholics  as 
such ;  but  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  Irish  to  conform  made 
it  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  national  and  the  re¬ 
ligious  issues,  and  in  the  long  struggle  the  effort  after  a  reversal 
of  the  settlement  was  always  represented  as  national,  and  was 
conducted  by  those  who  regarded  themselves  as  the  Irish  nation. 
Yet  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  when  it  supported  those  who  were, 
or  aspired  to  be,  the  democracy,  probably  considered  its  action 
as  directed  towards  regaining  the  mastery  of  Ireland  for  the 
Catholics.  Its  leaders  may  very  well  have  said  to  themselves : 

‘  These  people,  some  of  them  Protestants,  aim  confessedly  at 
‘  establishing  the  principle  that  Ireland  sWll  be  ruled  by  the 
‘  Irish.  But  the  term  Irishman  is  ambiguous,  whereas  a  man 
‘  either  is  or  is  not  a  Catholic,  beyond  all  possibility  of  mistake. 

‘  Mastery  will  belong  to  the  group  whose  aims  and  whose  nature 
‘  are  best  defined.’ 

In  a  certain  sense  Ireland  is  now  much  less  governed  by 
Irishmen  than  she  was  thirty  years  ago.  That  section  of  the 
population  to  whom  England  willingly  confided  the  government 
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ia  now  very  largely  deprived  of  power ;  it  has  lost  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  land,  it  has  lost  all  power  in  local  administra¬ 
tion.  From  this  two  things  result:  first,  that  the  coimtry 
is  more  directly  governed  by  E^land — bureaucratically, 
through  a  system  of  boards — ^than  it  was  before  ;  secondly, 
that  in  the  space  not  covered  by  the  action  of  these  boar^ 
the  governing  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome  tends  to  disclose 
itself.  The  priest  is  no  longer  a  champion  against  the  land¬ 
lord,  for  the  landlord  has  in  most  cases  no  power  left.  Per 
con^ro,  the  proceedings  of  local  bodies  either  have  or  have  not 
the  priest’s  approval,  and  since  he  is  by  law  disqualified  from 
serving  on  these  bodies,  he  must  exercise  his  influence  more  or 
less  explicitly  from  outside,  the  result  being  either  control  or 
conflict.  The  central  Government  also,  in  its  efforts  to  direct 
and  restrain  the  action  of  these  local  bodies,  applies  for  support 
to  the  representative  of  that  great  organisation  which  is  at  least 
not  necessarily  hostile.  A  clergy,  thus  aggrandised,  have  come 
to  look  with  increasing  displeasure  on  any  activity  which  they 
cannot  directly  influence,  and  this  phase  in  the  developement  of 
a  political  situation  is  naturally  marked  by  a  brisk  fire  of 
criticism  directed  on  the  CathoUc  Church.  Those  who  value 
free  literary  expression  as  a  curb  on  clericalism  see  with 
distress  the  comparatively  small  notice  bestowed  on  the 
really  able  polemics  of  Mr.  F.  H.  O’Donnell,  and  the  monstrous 
vogue  obtained  by  the  ill-digested  compilations  of  a  writer 
lacking  not  only  any  tincture  of  literary  gift,  but  also  the  least 
trace  of  judicial  spirit.  Yet  this  success  of  the  egregious  Mr. 
McCarthy  should  carry  a  lesson,  for  it  is  only  a  symptom  of 
that  tendency  to  jump  at  whatever  can  be  heard  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  Romanism,  which  is  a  phenomenon  common 
enough  in  England,  but  deplorably  evident  in  Ireland.  And  as 
a  phenomenon  notable  for  its  appearance  in  minds  otherwise 
generous  and  sympathetic,  the  thiirg  merits  an  explanation 
which  we  find  adrnirably  given  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Hannay  in  the 
introductory  chapter  of  his  work  on  ‘  The  Spirit  and  Origin  of 
'  Christian  Monasticism.’  Speaking  here  as  an  Irish  Protestant, 
addressing  primarily  those  of  his  immediate  commimion  (for 
the  book  is  based  upon  his  Donnellan  lectures,  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Dublin),  and  using,  as  we  shall  do  throughout 
tlufl  article,  the  terms  ‘  Protestant  ’  and  ‘  Catholic  ’  as  they  are 
habitually  used  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Hannay  writes  : 

‘Protestantism  and  Catholicism  cannot  coalesce.  They  have 
different  ideals,  different  conceptions,  of  what  the  Christian  Ufe  is, 
or  may  be  at  its  best.  .  .  .  The  Catholic  ideal  is  the  ascetic  Ufe. 
The  true  monk  is  the  perfect  Christian.  .  .  .  Possession  of  property. 
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marriage,  fatherhood,  blind  a  man’s  eyes  to  life’s  greatest  possi¬ 
bility,  the  beatific  vision  of  the  King  in  His  beauty.  The  monk’s 
complete  renimciation  of  all  which  the  world  holds  to  be  good  is  at 
once  the  proof  of  his  devotion  and  the  means  whereby  he  is  able 
to  arrive  most  swiftly  and  certainly  at  close  ^rsonal  communion 
with  God.  .  .  .  Utterly  remote  from  this  is  the  Protestant  ideal. 
...  In  the  Protestant  view  a  good  citizen  is  the  best  Christian. 
It  is  in  the  faithful  performance  of  life’s  common  duties  that  a  man 
most  perfectly  fulfils  the  will  of  God.  In  the  lawful  fulfilments  of 
his  body’s  functions  he  comes  nearest  to  achieving  the  purpose  of 
God  who  made  the  body  what  it  is.  In  making  the  most  that  he 
can,  honestly,  out  of  life’s  opportunities  for  gain  and  joy,  he  beet 
shows  his  thankfulness  to  the  God  who  placed  him  in  the  world.  .  .  , 
Protestants  have  not  merely  rejected  the  ascetic  ideal  of  life.  They 
have  failed  to  understand  it.  They  have  very  often  hated  it  and 
almost  always  dreaded  it.’ 

Men  gladly  hear  evil  of  what  they  hate  and  dread,  and  to 
this  spring  must  be  attributed,  as  we  have  said,  the  vogue 
earned  by  books  not  in  themselves  worth  criticism.  iGid 
readers  who  are  not  Catholics  should  remember  this  predisposi¬ 
tion  in  themselves  when  they  approach  such  presentations  of 
Irish  life  m  we  have  to  deal  with  in  this  review,  given,  indeed, 
in  works  of  fiction,  yet  dehberately  and  seriously  criticising  a 
country  where  Catholicism  has  the  strongest  hold  both  on 
sentiment  and  on  belief,  and  where  the  power  of  its  clergy  is  at 
a  maximum. 

Let  us  first  of  all  take  an  entirely  hostile  witness,  Mr.  George 
Moore — who,  bred  a  Catholic  like  the  generations  before  him, 
has,  not  without  jubilation  of  trumpets,  shaken  off  from  his  now 
Protestant  shoulders  the  sackcloth  of  a  fundamentally  ascetic 
reUgion.  His  testimony  is  contained  chiefly  in  two  books,  of 
which  the  latter,  and  incomparably  the  better,  is  much  the  less 
relevant  to  our  purpose  ;  for  ‘  The  Lake  ’  is  a  novel,  and  a  good 
novel — BO  good,  in  a  sense,  that  one  cannot  argue  fairly  from 
its  personages.  In  human  life  every  individual  is  an  exception 
to  rules,  the  more  exceptional  as  his  or  her  individuaUty  is  more 
strongly  marked ;  and  the  two  persons  with  whom  this  story  is 
almost  exclusively  concerned  are  at  once  very  strongly  inivi- 
duahsed  and  very  unusual.  They  are,  however,  rmusual  in 
different  ways.  Rose  Leicester,  the  ci-devant  schoolmistress  of 
Garranard,  is  a  young  woman  whose  hke  might  easily  enough 
be  met  in  London  among  some  Uterary  group.  But  at 
Garranard,  on  the  shores  of  a  Connaught  lake,  she  would  be 
no  less  surprising  than  her  name  in  the  class  from  which  village 
schoolmistresses  are  drawn.  Mr.  Moore  does  not  condescend  to 
any  explanation  of  who  she  was,  how  she  got  there,  how  she 
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came  by  a  musical  education,  or  any  other  of  the  things  which 
certainly  need  to  be  told  in  regard  to  a  country  hke  Ireland, 
where  everybody  is  accounted  for,  genealogically  and  biographi¬ 
cally.  Father  Gogarty,  the  parish  priest  of  Garranard,  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  passably  accounted  for.  Given  a  man  with 
his  temperament,  set  down  in  an  environment  such  as  the  one 
which  Mr.  Moore  describes  with  great  feeling  and  justice,  after 
the  Maynooth  training,  whose  effects  both  direct  and  by  re¬ 
action  are  fairly  estimated,  it  is  quite  possible  that  such  a  girl 
as  Rose  Leicester  might  produce  the  upheaval  which  we  follow 
through  its  gradual  stages.  Only,  this  has  to  be  said.  Men  of 
Father  Gogarty’s  type  are  rare  anywhere,  and  the  chance 
encounter  which  awakens  in  him  unlooked-for  aspirations  would 
he  still  rarer  in  the  West  of  Ireland ;  for,  though  Mr.  Moore  in 
this  book  handles  the  old  theme  of  a  priest  enamoured,  he  does 
go  in  no  vulgar  fashion.  What  Father  Gogarty  yields  to  is  no 
awakening  of  sensual  appetite  in  a  cehbate  ;  the  temptation  for 
him  is  that  desire  for  a  subtle  and  intimate  companionship 
which  often  can  disguise  itself  as  friendship,  and,  in  such  a  case 
as  Father  Gogarty’s,  will  only  stand  revealed  under  the  fierce 
touchstone  of  jealousy.  Even  so,  and  here  we  think  Mr.  Moore’s 
psychology  very  true  and  searching,  it  need  not  reveal  itself 
to  the  sufferer.  Father  Gogarty’s  ^t  attitude  towards  Rose 
Leicester  was  that  of  championship.  She  was  the  schoolmistress 
whom  his  predecessor  proposed  to  get  rid  of  because  ‘  a  girl 
‘  like  that,’  though  competent  and  even  talented,  was  ‘  a  danger 
'  in  a  parish.’  Then  a  sudden  death  had  left  the  parish  vacant, 
and  Father  Gogarty,  when  appointed,  had  naturally  not  got 
rid  of  Rose  Leicester.  Rather,  he  was  solicitous  to  retain  the 
brilliant  young  woman  who  lent  a  new  distinction  to  the  music 
in  his  church,  and  who  arranged  the  altar  flowers  so  tastefully. 
It  was  perhaps  less  natural  that  when  scandal  attacked  her, 
he  should  have  gone  straight  to  question  the  girl  herself ;  but 
he  did  not  account  to  himself  either  for  the  impatient  impulse 
or  for  the  outburst  of  rage  which  assailed  him  when  she  had 
admitted  justification  only  too  full  for  the  rumour.  He  de¬ 
nounced  her  next  Sunday  from  the  altar.  The  girl  stole  away  out 
of  the  church,  out  of  the  parish,  vanished  ;  and  Father  Gogarty, 
through  the  months  that  followed,  wandered,  moping  and  use¬ 
less,  a  prey,  as  he  beheved,  to  remorse.  The  girl  had  possibly 
drowned  herself,  and  he  was  answerable.  Then  came  a  letter 
from  a  priest  in  England  telling  that  she  lived,  that  her  story 
was  known  to  the  writer ;  and  the  letter  reprobated  incidentally 
what  it  called  (quite  justly)  the  ‘inhuman  and  unchristian’ 
practice  pursued  by  many  Irish  priests  of  driving  out  the  erring 
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woman  where  her  lapse  cannot  be  covered  by  marriage.  Father 
Gogarty,  in  a  rapture  of  relief,  posted  ofE  a  letter  to  Miss  Leicester 
begging  her  forgiveness.  So  began  a  correspondence  through 
which  the  story  of  the  book  is  mainly  conducted. 

Father  Gogarty  wants  the  girl  to  come  back.  He  secures  a 
promise  from  his  sister,  who  is  the  reverend  mother  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  convent,  that  she  will  employ  Miss  Leicester  as  teacher 
of  music — a  promise  most  incredible,  since  Mother  Eliza  is 
presumed  to  know  the  whole  story.  However,  that  does  not 
greatly  matter,  except  as  affecting  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Moore’s 
method.  Obviously  in  this  novel  he  is  not  a  realist,  but  a 
romancer.  In  any  case.  Rose  has  no  thought  of  coming  back. 
She  tells  Father  Gogarty,  first  of  her  confident  ambitions,  then 
of  her  success  when  she  is  installed  as  confidential  secretary  to  a 
distinguished  scholar.  Her  impressions  of  travel,  her  whole  com¬ 
mentary  on  life,  are  carefully  arranged  to  torture  this  secluded 
lover  with  a  sense  of  his  own  linxitations,  and  of  his  impotence  to 
control  her  career,  which  he  admires  even  while  he  deprecates  it 
But  gradually  the  screens  which  he  sets  up  between  Ins  soul  and 
its  central  anxiety  fall  away.  He  ceases  to  believe  that  he  goes 
on  writing  only  in  order  to  counteract  an  irreligious  influence, 
and  he  asks  her  directly  the  question  which  has  been  burning 
itself  in  on  his  heart :  Is  she  the  mistress  of  this  new  employer, 
whose  doings  and  sayings  fill  so  great  a  space  in  her  letters! 
The  impUed  avowal  in  her  reply  comes  with  a  half-taunting 
advice  that  he  should  give  up  the  correspondence ;  and  Father 
Gogarty’s  long-drawn  delirium  ends  in  a  fever.  He  emerges 
from  it  only  to  write  more  letters,  but  these  show  him  coming 
to  a  determination.  Fooled  and  goaded  as  he  has  been— for 
Rose  admits  that  she  had  been  partly  moved  by  a  desire  for 
vengeance — ^he  has  at  least  learnt  a  lesson.  The  priesthood  is 
no  calling  for  him,  and  since  in  Ireland  at  lesist,  and  perhaps 
everywhere,  the  unfrocked  priest  is  in  an  impossible  position,  he 
escapes  by  swimming  the  lake  at  night,  leaving,  symbolically 
and  actually,  his  clerical  trappings  on  the  hither  shore. 

Mr.  Moore  does  not  disguise  his  opinion  that  the  lesson  has 
been  salutary ;  the  swim  across  the  lake  is  a  kind  of  new  regenera¬ 
tion,  a  baptism  for  the  common  life  of  the  world.  Rose  comes 
to  the  priest  representing  not  vice  but  life — ^the  whole  range  of 
emotional  possibihties  which  for  a  man  centre  about  a  woman. 
This,  it  may  be  at  least  plausibly  said,  is,  from  a  CathoUc  point 
of  view,  more  dangerous  than  sheer  brutis^ess.  Father  Gogarty 
has  a  curate  on  whom,  in  the  loneliness  of  Connaught,  comes 
sometimes  the  temptation  of  drink.  By  the  help  of  Gogarty 
he  subdues  this  devil ;  and  in  a  very  dramatic  conversation  the 
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two  priests  discuss — devils.  Father  Moran  has  been  in  that 
state  when,  ‘  if  roaring  hell  were  open,  and  sitting  on  the  brink 
‘  of  it,  and  a  table  beside  me  with  whiskey  on  it,  I  should  fill 
‘myself  a  glass.’  But,  as  Gogarty  observes,  the  craving  for 
drink  would  not  seem  to  have  lessened  his  beUef  in  the  hell  that 
awaited  drunkards  ;  and  Father  Moran  comments,  perhaps  too 
philosophically : 

^  “  As  for  faith,  drink  never  does  harm  to  anyone’s  faith  whatso¬ 
ever  ;  there’s  only  one  thing  that  takes  a  man’s  faith  from  him,  and 
that  is  woman.” 

‘  “  I  think  you’re  right  ”  (Gogarty  answers) :  ‘‘  woman  is  the 
danger.  The  Church  dreads  her.  Woman  is  life.”  ’ 

That  is  a  very  much  more  philosophic  account  of  the  matter 
than  is  attributed  to  a  character  in  Mr.  Moore’s  other  book. 

‘  From  the  beginning  ’  (says  the  sculptor  in  his  story,  ‘  In  the 
‘  Clay’ )  ‘  they  have  looked  on  women  as  unclean  things.’  Well, 
the  sculptor  is  angry,  not  without  cause,  after  the  destruction 
of  his  nude  statue,  which  he  meant  to  robe  as  a  virgin ;  and 
perhaps  the  early  anchor! tic  commumties  gave  some  justifica¬ 
tion  for  his  views.  But  Mr.  Moore  himself  would  hardly  assert 
more  than  this — ^that  Maynooth  teaches  priests  to  despise 
women.  Even  that  is  probably  excessive.  The  woman,  as  the 
honoured  centre  of  a  household,  its  true  ruler,  has  been  glorified 
not  only  by  Father  Sheehan,  but  by  many  another  Irish  priest. 
The  difficulty  is  over  the  processes  which  establish  her  there. 
Father  Sheehan  quite  expUcitly  disapproves  of  courtship ;  and 
Mr.  Moore,  in  ‘  The  Untilled  Field,’  shows  us  priests  who  do 
more  than  disapprove.  Father  Tom,  in  ‘  Some  Parishioners,’ 
drives  his  young  people  in  from  lingering  about  the  lanes,  and 
forbids  dancing ;  so  does  the  priest  of  the  parish  which  Julia 
Cahill  cursed.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Moore  puts  the  answer 
to  Father  Tom  into  the  mouth  of  an  older  priest : 

' "  If  you  do  not  let  them  walk'about  the  lanes  and  make  their  own 
marria^,  they  marry  for  money.  These  walks  at  eventide  repre¬ 
sent  all  the  aspiration  that  may  come  into  their  lives.  After  they 
get  married,  the  work  of  the  world  grinds  all  the  poetry  out  of 
them.’” 

Father  Tom  objects  that  the  ordinary  incidents  of  courtship, 
which  he  specifies  contumeliously,  are  not  his  idea  of  poetry. 
His  senior  replies  wisely :  ‘  Woman  represents  all  the  poetry 
‘that  the  ordinary  man  is  capable  of  appreciating.’  Yet,  so  far 
as  our  own  experience  goes,  priests  who  agree  with  Father 
Tom  are  commoner  than  advocates  of  his  uncle’s  more  lenient 
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philosophy.  The  glamour  of  sex — ^the  poetry  which  the  ordinary 
man  is  capable  of  appreciating — is  precisely  the  thing  which, 
as  Father  Gogarty’s  curate  saw,  may  be  dangerous  to  faith. 
Craving  for  drink  is  a  simple  definite  thing,  but  the  love  of  a 
woman  colours  a  man’s  whole  mind,  and  is  blended  with  every 
preoccupation.  It  gives  a  zest  to  the  whole  business  of  life. 
And  since  the  devout  Catholic  holds  with  St.  Thomas  k  Kempis 
that  ‘  the  highest  wisdom  is  by  contempt  of  the  world  to  make 
‘  for  the  regions  of  heaven,’  any  priest  may  reasonably  regard 
with  suspicion  that  frame  of  mind  which  not  only  makes  life 
seem  more  desirable,  but  in  a  sense  transfigures  and  spiritualises  it. 

No  doubt  the  answer  of  any  average  Irish  priest  would  be 
that  romance  and  the  poetry  of  love-making  are  all  very  well 
and  quite  admissible  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  that  his 
flock  are  peasants,  that  nothing  is  more  remote  from  romance 
than  the  preliminaries  of  marriage  in  Irish  peasant  fife,  and 
that  nowhere  is  marriage  more  successful.  Courting,  he  nught 
say,  is  an  amiisement  which  has  in  Ireland  very  little  to  do  with 
marriage,  which  seldom  leads  up  to  marriage,  and  sometimes 
leads  to  what  he  condemns.  Therefore,  in  setting  his  face  against 
courting  he  is  doing  nothing  to  hinder  marriage.  Julia  Cahill 
is  denounced  simply  and  solely  because  she  has  turned  the 
heads  of  all  the  young  men  in  the  parish  and  refuses  to  marry 
and  settle  down.  It  is  not  hinted  that  she  has  transgressed, 
as  the  ordinary  code  counts  transgression ;  it  is  tacitly  assumed 
that  once  married  she  will  cease  altogether  to  be  a  danger. 
Her  offence  is  simply  that  she  is  too  fond  of  courtship,  of  wallong 
out  in  the  evenings  with  this  or  that  young  man.  Let  it  be 
observed,  also,  that  when  the  priest  denoimces  her  the  village 
adopts  the  censure  of  the  priest,  and  Julia  is  outcast  as  if  she 
had  actually  sinned ;  and,  hke  those  who  have  siimed,  she 
must  take  the  one  open  road,  which  leads  to  America.  A  dis¬ 
turbing  element  is  banished  ;  but  that  element,  says  Mr.  Moore, 
is  life.  ‘  It  is  Ufe  they  are  driving  out.’ 

In  a  degree  at  least  all  this  is  a  true  picture.  Through  a 
great  part  of  Ireland  public  opinion,  moulded  by  the  clergy, 
separates  the  sexes  as  far  as  possible.  At  the  church  door,  and 
wherever  else  they  congregate,  men  group  on  one  side,  women 
on  the  other.  It  is  not  well  thought  of  for  people  of  opposite 
sexes  to  be  seen  walking  along  the  road  together  even  to  a 
market.  The  position  certainly  of  some  ecclesiastics  has  been 
made  definite  by  the  refusal  of  certain  bishops  to  allow  ‘  mixed 
‘  classes  ’  in  branches  of  the  Gaehc  League.  It  is  held  that  if 
men  and  women  or  bo}^  and  girls  assemble  to  study  in  the 
evening,  bad  results  may  follow,  and  even  when  the  priest  ap- 
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proves  the  object  of  study,  he  will  think  the  risk  too  serious  to 
be  taken.  That  is  the  pith  of  it.  No  risks  must  be  taken  that 
the  priest  can  prevent ;  the  responsibility  for  souls  lies  heavy 
on  him. 

The  case  we  have  just  quoted  is  interesting  because  it  indi¬ 
cates  one  of  the  points  where  the  control  of  the  priests  is  felt  to 
be  excessive.  On  the  whole,  as  has  been  said,  public  opinion 
discourages  whatever  can  be  justly,  or  even  unjustly,  set  down 
as  sweethearting.  But  when  a  priest  or  bishop  declares  that, 
sooner  than  let  young  people  gather  together  in  the  evenings, 
he  would  strike  his  parish  out  of  all  participation  in  a  great 
popular  movement  which  has  the  express  approval  of  his  Church, 
such  a  declaration,  whether  by  word  or  act,  brings  him  into  a 
collision  with  a  vigorous  organisation  extremely  conscious  of  its 
own  virtue.  Moreover,  in  a  sense,  the  Gaelic  League  is  at  one 
with  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Moore  thinks  that  all  the  people  in  Ireland 
who  desire  life  are  flying  to  America  for  freedom.  The  Gaelic 
League  agrees  that  the  lack  of  interest  in  Irish  life  has  much 
to  answer  for  in  the  exodus.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Moore  takes 
freedom  as  connoting  the  disposition  to  regard  children  bom 
out  of  wedlock  as  ‘  mere  natural  accidents  ’  (Rose  Leicester’s 
phrase),  and  consequently  makes  it  easy  for  CathoUc  partisans 
to  construe  him  as  saying  that  the  Irish  people  go  to  America 
in  pursuit  of  vice,  and  that  nothing  but  a  toleration  of  vice  will 
retain  them.  Yet  when  the  clergy  in  their  excess  of  caution 
hamper  the  activities  of  a  body  which  exists  not  merely  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  study  of  a  language,  but  to  quicken  and  stimulate  the 
intellectual  and  social  life  of  Ireland,  it  is  at  least  as  fair  for 
their  critics  to  represent  the  priesthood  as  a  force  leagued  to 
repress  hfe — ^to  strangle  the  country  rather  than  let  it  get  out 
of  their  control. 

In  every  representation  of  this  sort  there  is  an  element  of 
truth.  It  is  true  that  the  Catholic  clergy  have  put  down  dancing 
in  many  country  places,  it  is  probable  that  they  have  at  least 
done  something  to  lessen  the  interest  which  the  sexes  take  in  each 
other,  it  is  even  true  that  some  of  them  have  regarded  the  Gaelic 
League  as  introducing  dangerous  dissipations ;  in  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  they  have  helped  to  make  hfe  in  Ireland  more 
dull.  It  seems  also  true  that  they  have  tightened  the  curb  a 
good  deal  of  late  years,  possibly  from  an  advance  of  the  ethical 
Btodard,  but  more  probably  because,  as  we  pointed  out, 
circumstances  have  greatly  increased  their  power.  Yet  we  do 
not  tlunk  that  Mr.  Moore  is  right  in  blaming  the  Irish  clergy 
for  the  drain  of  emigration.  What  takes  people  from  Ireland 
to  America  is  the  impulse  which  leaves  English  countrysides 
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deserted  and  crowds  English  towns.  The  attractive  force  of 
great  centres  of  energy,  wealth,  and  splendoiir  is  felt  in  all  agricul¬ 
tural  communities,  and  America  is  Ireland’s  town.  Admitting 
that  some  priests  do  something  to  help  the  tendency — ^admitting 
that  Julia  Cahill  might,  under  more  lenient  control,  have  stayed 
in  Ireland  and  become  the  mother  of  a  fine  family  after  she 
had  settled  down — ^who  is  to  blame  the  priests  ?  Their  pro¬ 
fession  binds  them  to  consider  the  welfare  of  souls  before  all 
else,  and  they  are  in  charge  of  their  flocks.  At  most  one  may 
urge  that  they  owe  a  duty  to  the  Julia  Cahills  and  other 
dangerous  young  persons  no  less  than  to  the  sedate  members 
of  their  congregation — that  JuUa,  driven  out,  is  not  likely  to 
go  to  any  other  country  where  her  spiritual  welfare  will  be  so 
closely  looked  after.  Again,  if  we  take  Mr.  Moore’s  view  that 
the  Celt  has  a  genius  for  religion  and  for  nothing  else,  who  is 
to  blame  those  who  make  the  most  of  that  genius  ?  A  Catholic 
may  not  only  logically  rejoice  over  the  multiplication  of  priests 
and  nuns  in  Ireland ;  he  cannot  logically  do  otherwise.  It  may 
distress  the  good  citizen  to  contemplate  the  annual  absorption  of 
so  much  Irish  flesh  and  blood  for  purposes  purely  ecclesiastical 
and  not  purely  Irish — the  tremendous  enrolment  of  Irishmen 
and  Irishwomen  in  missionary  enterprise.  But  the  Catholic 
clergyman  (if  not  also  the  Catholic  layman)  is  bound  to  consider 
the  interest  of  Catholic  religion  before  the  welfare  of  this  or 
that  State  ;  and  an  Irish  priest  caimot  well  assert  that  the  world 
may  possibly  have  too  many  Irish  priests  in  it.  The  Catholic 
layman  may  be  theoretically  bound  to  the  same  views,  but  he 
can  be  trusted  to  realise  the  fact  that  his  country  cannot  afford 
to  maintain  or  even  to  train  an  undue  proportion  of  clerics. 
Catholicism  only  becomes  a  danger  to  the  State  (from  the  good 
citizen’s  point  of  view)  when  Catholic  clergy  have  too  potent 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  secular  affairs. 

That  in  the  present  stage  of  Ireland’s  evolution  things  are  at 
least  approximating  to  this  danger  point  is  the  opinion  of  many. 
The  Irish  Catholic  Church  has  a  peculiar  hold  on  the  affections 
of  its  people,  for  it  is  their  own  creature,  they  kept  it  alive  in 
the  teeth  of  hostile  governments,  they  bestowed  on  it  their 
sufferings  and  their  losses,  making  it  spiritually  rich  when  it 
was  temporally  outcast  and  beggared.  When  the  time  came 
that  it  could  receive  gifts,  gifts  were  heaped  upon  it,  yet  there 
were  never  wanting  seasons  of  adversity  to  renew  the  old  bond 
between  devoted  priest  and  starving  people.  Politically,  on 
the  whole  and  not  without  some  diffidence,  the  great  organisa¬ 
tion  sided  with  those  who  had  maintained  it.  Cardinals  and 
bishops  might  waver,  but  the  parish  priests  were  of  the  people 
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and  for  the  people,  and  Mr.  William  O’Brien  has  recently  been 
recalling  how  an  archbishop  led  in  the  land  war  of  the  early 
eighties.  None  of  these  things  are  forgotten  by  a  race  which 
is  at  least  most  unwavering  in  gratitude  to  its  clergy ;  they 
were  not  forgotten  in  the  day  of  the  Parnell  crisis,  with  which 
Irish  history  entered  on  a  new  phase.  In  the  struggle  which 
followed  the  priests  won,  and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  they 
became  then  entirely  conscious  of  their  poUtical  influence. 
Everything  that  followed  tended  to  aggrandise  them ;  killing 
Home  Rule  with  kindness  meant,  in  effect,  attempting  to  enlist 
the  Catholic  clergy  on  the  side  of  Government.  Pari  passu, 
the  Church  was  enriched ;  the  tenant  class  had  more  money  to 
spend,  and  much  of  it  went  to  purposes  of  religion.  Dissensions 
among  the  political  leaders  weakened  the  position  of  parlia¬ 
mentarians  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time 
reduced  those  leaders,  if  not  to  bidding  against  each  other  for 
clerical  support,  at  least  to  a  great  caution  in  any  step  which 
might  provoke  clerical  hostihty.  This  is  in  rough  outline  the 
situation  which  is  commented  upon  by  the  author  of  two  of 
the  cleverest  books  which  have  recently  come  out  of  Ireland ; 
and  we  propose  to  examine  them  in  detail. 

But  fimt  of  all  as  to  their  authorship  ;  there  is  no  use  in  affecting 
ignorance  of  what  everybody  (in  Ireland  at  least)  knows.  When 
'  The  Seething  Pot  ’  was  published  about  a  year  ago,  there  was 
much  speculation  as  to  who  Mr.  George  A.  Birmingham  might 
be ;  for  Ireland  is  a  very  small  country,  and  no  one  Imew  anyone 
of  that  name.  Gradually,  as  happens  in  such  cases,  the  secret 
leaked  out,  and  a  well-lmown  Protestant  clergyman,  rector  of 
a  western  parish,  was  identified  as  the  satirist.  The  discovery 
was  of  the  more  interest  as  the  novel  was  in  a  sense  a  roman  d 
def,  and  the  particular  victims,  their  friends  and  their  unfriends, 
were  at  last  able  to  say  whence  the  shafts  proceeded.  Unde¬ 
terred,  however,  the  novelist  has  pursued  his  career,  and  in 
‘  Hyacinth,’  which  was  published  the  other  day,  reference,  if  not 
to  persons  at  least  to  particular  incidents  and  institutions, 
is  wholly  unmistakeable ;  and  some  allusion  to  this  must  be 
made  in  outlining  the  plan — ^for  plot  there  is  none — of  these 
two  discursive  novels.  ‘  The  Seething  Pot  ’  presents  us  in  the 
first  chapter  with  a  young  gentleman  seated  in  the  Irish  mail 
on  his  way  to  take  up  a  great  inheritance.  He  is  Sir  Gerald 
Geoghegan,  an  Irishman  brought  up  in  Australia  for  the  notable 
reason  that  his  father,  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  last  century, 
headed  an  abortive  rebellion  and  incurred  sentence  of  death, 
which  was  modified  to  transportation.  The  title  and  estates 
of  his  father’s  brother,  a  Protestant  but  of  ancient  Irish  stock. 
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have  unexpectedly  fallen  to  this  unknown  next-of-kin,  and  Sir 
Gerald  proceeds  with  pleasant  anticipations  to  take  up  a  new 
hfe  in  the  old  country — concerning  which  he  has  inherited 
vaguely  his  father’s  beliefs  and  aspirations.  Chance  gives  him 
for  fellow-traveller  an  Irish  philosopher  and  man  of  letters, 
Desmond  O’Hara,  editor  and  owner  of  an  eccentric  Irish  journal, 
whose  prototype  is  easily  recognised.  The  material  personality 
of  Mr.  O’Hara  may  be  fictitious,  but  the  ideas  which  Mr.  O’Hara 
is  made  to  expoxmd  for  the  edification  of  Sir  Gerald  are  a  very 
slight  caricature  of  what  a  small  pubhc  has  read  weekly  (with 
intermissions)  for  some  years  in  the  ‘  All  Ireland  Review,’  a 
paper  which  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  ordinary  journal¬ 
ism  as  did  Ruskin’s  ‘  Fors  Clavigera.’  So  much  luminous 
sense  and  nonsense  has  not  elsewhere  been  offered  to  an  entirely 
inappreciative  world. 

Mr.  O’Hara,  then,  tells  the  home-comer  about  Ireland 
from  his  own  point  of  view  ;  but  Gerald  Geoghegan  has  to  learn 
at  first  hand.  After  a  day  or  two  in  Dubhn,  where  O’Hara 
guides  him  into  a  centre  of  the  modern  literary  and  artistic 
revival,  he  proceeds  towards  Connaught,  and  the  salient  note 
of  his  impressions  is  the  note  which  dominates  these  two  books. 

‘  The  train  crawls  more  and  more  slowly  through  Roscommon 
and  across  Mayo.  The  traveller  can  study  in  detail  tracts  of 
bog,  patched  with  bright  green  fields  or  black  ploughed  land.  Farm¬ 
houses  have  disappeared,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  thatched  cabins, 
with  lean  small  cattle  and  barelegged  children  round  their  doors. 
The  stoppages  become  more  frequent.  From  every  station  little 
huddled  towns  are  to  be  seen,  each  a  shade  shabbier  than  its  sister 
next  on  the  east.  The  spires  and  towers  and  walls  of  great  parish 
churches  overtop  and  dwarf  the  houses.  Featureless  ranges  of 
convent  buildings  have  seized  the  vantage-ground  of  neighbouring 
hills.  The  church  has  dominated  these  towns,  but  not,  as  sometimes 
in  England,  where  a  minster  looks  down  like  a  venerable  mother 
upon  the  streets  beneath.  Here  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  are 
obtrusive,  self-assertive,  new.  Bedraggled  houses  cluster  round 
them,  less,  it  seems,  because  they  love^em  than  from  a  desire  to 
share  a  spurious  smartness.  On  every  platform  there  congregate 
similar  groups  of  cattle- jobbers  and  small  farmers  clad  in  meanly- 
made  shop-clothes.  Very  rarely  among  them  there  is  some  older 
man  who  still  wears  the  rough  gray  frieze.  The  women  as  they 
pass  reek  of  sour  turf  smoke.  Men  and  women  ahke  have  still 
the  cowed  look  on  their  faces  which  is  their  inheritance  from  the 
generations  that  England  really  ruled.  The  inevitable  policeman 
who  stands  by  to  see  the  train  arrive  and  leave  is  a  kind  of  symbol 
that  Ireland  is  still  held  by  a  garrison.’ 

A  population  which  inherits  the  habit  of  unquestioning 
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Bubmission  to  authority  in  all  matters ;  the  poUceman  still 
present  as  the  symbol  of  a  rule  which  is  not  in  any  sense  popular ; 
and  the  church  towering  over  all — ^that  is  certainly  what  many 
observers  see  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  to-day.  Yet  Mr. 
Birmingham  is  not  quite  right  in  one  interpretation.  The  police¬ 
man  represents  no  longer  the  ‘  Garrison,’  that  is,  the  English 
party  in  Ireland.  He  stands  for  the  direct  power  of  England, 
he  is  the  officer  of  a  purely  bureaucratic  administration.  Morally 
speaking,  if  not  materially,  a  clean  sweep  has  been  made  of 
those  who,  in  Mr.  O’Hara’s  opinion,  are  the  natural  leaders  of 
the  Irish  people — ^the  gentry  of  Ireland,  who  formerly  controlled 
the  country.  This  range  of  facts  is  forcibly  brought  home  to 
Sir  Gerald. 

At  Clogher  station  he  is  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  crowd 
and  a  band — ^assembled  doubtless  to  welcome  him  as  their 
new  squire.  Mr.  Godfrey,  his  agent,  who  meets  the  train, 
dispels  this  illusion.  The  crowd  has  gathered  to  meet  a  local 
member  of  Parliament  just  returned  from  gaol ;  and  the  local 
member  is  already  denouncing  Mr.  Godfrey  and  his  employer, 
while  the  crowd  groans  and  curses.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
Gerald’s  imtiation  into  the  fact  that  he  has  stepped  into  an 
arena  where  everybody  is  on  one  or  other  of  two  Wtile  sides. 
The  Protestant  rector  at  his  first  interview  elucidates  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  the  newcomer,  who  still  opines  that  all  Irishmen  ought 
to  unite  for  the  good  of  their  country.  Canon  Johnston  explains 
that  Ireland  is  merely  a  geographical  expression,  that  patriotism 
has  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter,  that  the  whole  of  Irish  pohtics 
is  a  struggle  between  those  who  have  land  and  those  who  want 
to  get  it ;  and  that  the  reasonable  course  is  to  accept  the  facts. 

‘  You  and  I  are  on  one  side  ;  I  put  in  myself  because  the  interests 
of  Protestantism  are  bound  up  with  those  of  the  landlords.  We  are 
bom  on  one  side,  put  there  by  the  Almighty,  and  we’ve  got  to  fight 
our  comer  and  keep  our  end  up  as  long  as  we  can.  They  fight 
their  comer,  and  I  shouldn’t  blame  them  if  they  fought  fair,  but 
they  don’t.’ 

Gerald  Geoghegan  meekly  protests  that  surely  there  must  be 
some  right  and  wrong  in  these  matters. 

‘  “  Of  course  there  is,”  said  the  Canon.  “  Our  side  is  right  and 
theirs  is  wrong.  They  want  to  take  your  property  and  they  are 
gradually  getting  it.  There  are  two  commandments  in  the  decalogue 
which  apply — the  tenth  and  the  eighth.”  ’ 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Birmingham  conunits  his 
typical  representative  of  Irish  Protestant  opinion  to  a  series 
of  propositions  which  may  be  stated  as  follows ;  That  Ireland 
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has  no  more  claim  than  Yorkshire  to  possess  a  distinctive 
nationahty  ;  that  Irish  nationalism  is  a  propaganda  not  of 
principle  but  of  plunder  ;  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  (which 
on  this  showing  is  oddly  named)  is  in  natural  opposition  to  all 
Irishmen  who  are  not  either  Protestants  or  landlords.  This 
exposition,  which  (fortunately  or  unfortimately)  may  be  held 
as  fairly  representing  the  political  attitude  of  Irish  Protestant 
clergymen  in  general,  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  second  novel.  This  first  book,  however,  is  concerned 
with  the  fortunes  of  a  Protestant  hero  who  is  a  layman  and  by 
inheritance  a  little  disposed  to  revolt  from  the  order  of  which 
he  finds  himself  a  part.  Nevertheless  aU  the  attractions  of 
that  order  are  strong  upon  him ;  agreeable  friendly  neighbours 
ask  him  to  agreeable  houses,  and  every  word  or  act  of  theirs 
is  governed  by  the  fundamental  assumptions  which  underlie 
Canon  Johnston’s  code  of  conduct.  Yet  the  way  is  smoothed 
by  a  sympathy.  Lord  Clonfert’s  pretty  daughter  has  strong 
prepossessions  towards  the  sentimental  side  of  Irish  nationality, 
and  she  hinders  Sir  Gerald  from  feeling  any  notable  discordance 
between  himself  and  his  new  environment.  Moreover,  the 
local  nationalist  press  has  repeated  the  taunts  which  greeted 
him  on  arrival  at  the  station,  and  the  resulting  exasperation 
predisposes  the  young  squire  to  accept  Lord  Clonfert’s  advice 
and  refuse  to  return  the  call  of  Mr.  John  O’Neill. 

For  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clogher  lives  John  O’NeiU,  the 
leader  of  the  parliamentary  party,  who  is,  roughly  speaking, 
Mr.  Parnell  in  Mr.  William  O’Brien’s  personal  setting.  It  would 
be  truer  to  say  that  he  represents  the  traditional  idea  of  the 
Irish  leader,  for  in  point  of  fact  it  does  not  appear  that  Parnell 
was  habitually  discourteoiis  to  his  associates,  and  O’Neill  is 
represented  not  only  as  frigid  but  rude.  The  story  shows  him 
as  brow-beating  his  devoted  follower — ^the  emancipated  member 
of  Parliament — ^but  anxiously  courteous  to  the  gentleman  of 
his  own  creed  and  class.  Our  concern,  however,  is  with  the 
poUtical  not  the  biographical  truth  of  Mr.  Birmingham’s  picture, 
and  he  certainly  represents  justly  the  landlord’s  point  of  view, 
stated  thus  by  Lord  Clonfert  for  Gerald’s  benefit. 

‘  “  There  isn’t  a  gentleman  in  the  country  but  would  cut  you  if  you 
were  a  friend  of  John  O’Neill’s.  Of  course,  you  don’t  understimd, 
but  I  can  remember  when  thev  were  shooting  us  like  partridges. 
Poor  old  Thompson,  the  Sub-Sheriff,  was  shot  dead  and  lots  more. 
I  was  shot  at  myself.  You  can’tjgo  and  call  on  a  man  who  would 
pot  you  from  behind  a  hedge.”  ’ 

And  though,  as  his  daughter  urges,  ‘  nobody  is  shot  at 
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John  O’Neill  and  all  his  ‘  infernal  gang  ’  are  tarred  with  that 
brush.  Nevertheless  in  the  end  Gerald  goes  to  call.  A  tangle 
arises  in  the  management  of  his  estate,  when  the  tenants,  headed 
by  their  priest.  Father  Fahy,  and  the  fiery  local  M.P.,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  approach  him  with  a  request  that  he  should  divide 
up  certain  grazing  lands  on  his  property.  O’Hara,  who  has  come 
down  to  Mayo,  is  active  in  support  of  this  proposal  for  ‘  putting 
‘  men  where  bullocks  roam.’  But  Mr.  Godfrey  points  out  that 
this  land  is  let  at  a  competitive  value  to  annual  tenants,  and  that 
to  grant  the  request  would  simply  be  to  make  a  present  of  about 
2001.  a  year  to  a  group  of  men  who  would  not  have  capital  to  work 
the  land.  O’Hara  continues  to  plead  for  ‘  Homo  versus  Bos,’ 
while  Gerald  argues  the  essential  injustice  of  giving  a  particular 
group  of  tenants  a  present  for  no  particular  reason  ;  and  at  last, 
on  O’Hara’s  suggestion,  the  two  men  go  to  see  O’Neill.  The  Irish 
leader  suggests  a  solution.  Sir  Gerald  is  to  sell  by  auction  the 
tenant  right  of  the  farms  and  put  in  as  tenants  men  who  have 
the  money  to  buy  ;  then  he  is  to  lend  out  of  the  capital  thus 
realised  such  sums  as  the  new  men  require  to  stock  their  holdings. 
It  is  simple  and  ingenious,  and  in  theory  satisfactory.  But 
when  the  deputation  arrives  for  its  interview  and  Sir  Gerald 
springs  this  proposal  on  it,  twofold  trouble  arises.  First, 
Mr.  Godfrey  welcomes  the  idea  with  enthusiasm.  He  regards 
it  as  an  admirable  parry,  because  the  priest  will  not  consent. 
But  Sir  Gerald  explains  that  the  offer  is  seriously  meant,  and 
O’Hara  reveals  the  fact  that  O’Neill  has  been  consulted.  Mr. 
Godfrey  instantly  throws  up  his  agency,  and  an  excellent  scene 
shows  his  anger  and  the  confusion  of  the  would-be  peacemakers. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Godfrey  foresaw.  Father  Fahy  is 
opposed  to  the  arrangement.  His  plan  had  been  to  settle 
down  on  the  new  holdings  some  of  the  impoverished  people 
who  live  on  tiny  farms,  eking  out  existence  by  migratory  labour. 
These  he  would  marry  off  to  fine  healthy  girls,  at  five  pounds 
for  each  ceremony,  with  a  prospect  of  a  ‘  nice  little  income 
‘for  the  next  fifteen  years  for  christening  babies  at  a  pound 
‘a  head  and  a  trifle  extra  for  churching  the  mothers.’  This 
is  the  aspect  on  which  the  experienced  land  agent  insists.  But 
also,  as  Mr.  Birmingham  is  quick  to  recognise,  the  priest  has 
a  passionate  concern  for  his  poor.  Whether  they  will  make 
good  tenants  or  no  is  not  his  concern ;  the  problem  is  to  secure 
for  them  what  under  the  proposed  scheme  well-to-do  men  will 
certainly  snap  up.  Under  the  priest’s  influence  the  local  branch 
of  the  League  is  ready  to  pass  a  resolution  condemning  the 
offer  root  and  branch.  But  O’Neill  has  attended,  and — we 
are  asked  to  believe — ^reserves  his  opinion  till  the  priest  hais 
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fully  committed  himself,  and  then  dramatically  defeats  him. 
This  is  all  very  pretty  in  a  novel  and  makes  an  exciting  scene, 
but  does  anyone  believe  that  any  experienced  politician  would 
have  gone  in  this  way  to  look  for  trouble  ?  At  all  events  the 
priest  is  not  only  routed  but  humiliated,  and  he  goes  to  his 
bishop  for  counsel.  Then  comes  the  first  hint  of  a  new  element 
in  the  problem — a  deeper  division  of  opinion  between  the  Irish 
leader  and  the  Cathohc  Church.  With  this  matter  the  rest  of 
the  story  is  really  concerned  ;  the  fortunes  of  Sir  Gerald  become 
subsidiary  to  those  of  John  O’Neill. 

For  the  county  has  backed  Mr.  Godfrey  and  cuts  his 
employer ;  Lord  Clonfert’s  daughter  is  sent  away,  and  though 
Gerald  marries  her  it  is  without  parental  sanction.  Naturally, 
then,  he  drifts  closer  and  closer  to  O’Neill,  and  finally  is  avowedly 
a  candidate  for  Parliament.  But  in  the  meanwhile  the  cloud 
in  the  horizon  has  got  bigger  ;  a  casus  belli  is  ingeniously  invented 
by  Mr.  Birmingham.  Monastic  orders,  banished  from  a  con¬ 
tinental  country,  propose  to  take  shelter  in  England ;  the  Pro¬ 
testant  drum  is  beaten,  and  the  Opposition  attacks  vehemently 
the  Government  which  intends  to  sanction  their  admission.  The 
balance  lies  with  the  Irish  party,  who  can  put  in  an  Opposition 
pledged  to  grant  Home  Rule.  Now,  assuming  the  situation 
possible,  the  Irish  members  would  undoubtedly  be  in  an  awkward 
position,  since  as  Catholics  they  could  hardly  refuse  to  support 
a  government  arraigned  for  offering  an  asylum  to  persecuted 
Catholic  clergy.  It  is  quite  probable  also  that  a  government 
in  such  a  peril  would  bid  high  for  the  Irish  Catholic  vote— 
would  offer  the  priest  (as  O’Neill  says)  ‘  cash  down,  grants  for 
‘  colleges,  schools,  universities,  and  so  forth,’  while  to  the  lay 
nationalists  new  land  legislation  might  be  proposed.  But 
Mr.  Birmingham  omits  the  consideration  that  under  such 
conditions  a  sincere  conscientious  motive  might  govern  the 
priests.  They  might  quite  well  say :  Admitted,  that  to  defeat 
the  Government  brings  Home  Rule  within  measurable  distance ; 
we  cannot,  salva  consdentia,  oppose  the  Government.  Mr. 
Birmingham  puts  it  that  they  jumped  at  a  pretext  to  get  rid 
of  a  dangerous  rival  to  their  own  power ;  and  the  opinion  which 
he  wishes  to  convey  is  plainly  that  the  Catholic  Church  cheer¬ 
fully  sacrificed  the  chance  of  Home  Rule  in  order  to  shake  off 
the  ascendency  of  Mr.  Parnell.  This  seems  hardly  fair.  The 
Protestant  clergy  as  a  body  would  have  protested  against 
condoning  such  an  offence  as  Parnell  committed ;  why  should 
the  Catholics  be  more  lax  ?  But  our  real  objection  to  this 
part  of  the  story  is  that  historically  it  misrepresents  the  attitude 
of  the  Irish  generally  and  greatly  overrates  the  priestly  influence. 
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On  such  an  issue  as  is  assumed,  Parnell  could  not  possibly  have 
been  overthrown.  Whether  the  priests  desired  his  downfall 
or  not,  may  be  debated ;  but  they  would  probably  admit  that 
only  he  himself  could  have  compassed  it.  The  opinions  put 
into  O’Neill’s  mouth  represent  probably  Mr.  Birmingham’s 
mind,  wise  after  the  event,  rather  than  any  forecast  which  was 
present  to  Parnell.  Still  the  passage  is  worth  quoting : 

‘  “  There  is  a  power  in  Ireland  greater  than  mine.  In  the  end  the 
Roman  Church  will  beat  me.  I  may  hold  out  long  enough  to 
snatch  a  Parliament  for  Ireland  out  of  the  fire,  but  if  1  don’t  do  it 
at  once,  I  shan’t  do  it  at  all.  .  .  .  The  real  tug  will  come  at  the 
General  Election.  The  best  of  my  men  may  be  beaten  at  the  polls 
if  the  priests  throw  themselves  into  the  struggle.” 

‘  “  And  then  ?  ”  asked  Sir  Gerald. 

‘  “  Then  !  Oh,  then  there  will  be  no  Irish  party  strong  enough  to 
do  anything.  We  shall  have  another  century  of  concessions  to 
what  are  supposed  to  be  Irish  demands,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
you  will  have  a  spectacle  unique  in  Europe — a  country  which  exists 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and  enriching  a  Church.”  ’ 

That  presumably  would  be  Mr.  Birmingham’s  account  of  what 
has  happened  or  is  happening.  Ireland,  governed  nominally 
by  England,  is  in  reahty  ruled  by  Rome.  Elsewhere,  he  is 
careful  to  make  it  plain  that,  in  the  view  attributed  to  O’Neill, 
English  Government  is  the  condition  of  Rome’s  ascendency. 
O’Neill  has  no  fear  that  national  independence  would  mean 
priestly  rule. 

‘  “  That  is  the  miserable  mistake,”  said  O’Neill,  “  which  has 
made  Unionists  of  nine-tenths  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  They 
are  afraid  national  independence  would  mean  priestly  rule.  There 
never  was  a  stupider  blunder.  The  priests  might  rule  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Ireland  lor  five  years.  They  would  never  guide  so  much 
as  a  County  Council  after  that.  What  gives  the  priests  their  power 
to-day  is  the  unnatural  alliance  they  made  fifty  years  ago  with  the 
forces  that  are  working  for  freedom  and  nationality.  The  con¬ 
federacy  is  already  breaking  up,  and  can’t  survive  the  first  inde¬ 
pendent  Irish  Parliament.  The  Church  must  fall  back  into  its 
proper  place  as  a  great  anti-national  and  tyrannical  power.”  ’ 

In  the  end,  when  the  fight  comes,  O’Neill  is  beaten.  Sir  Gerald 
dis^ted,  after  his  first  encounter  with  the  police,  with  the 
realities  of  Irish  pohtics,  withdraws  from  his  candidature.  O’Neill 
dies,  and  by  his  deathbed  Sir  Gerald  exchanges  views  with  one  of 
those  who  have  been  faithful  to  the  end.  This  man  is  going  to 
America  to  organise  the  Irish  there  and  teach  them  to  hate 
England  and  everything  English.  Sir  Gerald,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  going  to  settle  down  comfortably  with  his  pretty  wife. 
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‘  I  shall  be  quite  happy,’  he  says,  ‘  but  I  shall  do  nothing.  In 
‘  the  end,  I  suppose,  I  shall  come  to  not  even  love  Ireland.’ 

That  is  the  end  of  this  singularly  pessimistic  study.  The 
Protestant  and  the  Unionist  are  naturally  doomed  to  a  permanent 
separation  from  those  who  hold  by  Irish  nationahty.  The 
statesman  of  the  Nationalists  dies  beaten  and  broken-hearted. 
Of  his  personal  followers  the  moderate  men  retire  into  private 
life,  giving  up  the  tangle  as  insoluble,  while  the  extremists  con¬ 
tinue  the  racial  struggle  by  preaching  a  gospel  of  hate  which 
presents  England  and  Ireland  as  inevitably  and  irreconcileably 
opposed.  Meanwhile,  the  priest  is  left  in  possession. 

Yet,  would  Mr.  Birmingham  wish  to  overthrow  the  priests’ 
power,  and  how  does  he  think  it  could  be  overthrown  ?  Let 
us  answer  the  latter  question  first.  Mr.  Dennis  Browne,  a  Uterary 
personage  presented  with  some  acrimony  of  satire,  remonstrates 
against  the  folly  of  tilting  at  the  pohtical  power  of  the  priests. 

‘  Why  don’t  you  try  to  gradually  undermine  their  moral  power  ? 
...  I  do.  ...  I  try  to  show  people  the  delightfulness  of  moral 
freedom  .  .  .  just  at  present  I  am  writing  a  new  play  to  illustrate 
the  joy  of  living.’ 

This  is,  of  course,  Mr.  Moore’s  line  of  attack,  and  it  does  not 
please  Sir  (Jerald,  who  regards  the  morahty  of  the  Irish  people 
as  their  great  and  peculiar  glory.  It  appears  to  him  doubtful 
whether,  if  the  power  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  were 
weakened,  the  distinctive  purity  of  the  Irish  would  not  go  too. 
And  this  is  the  point  of  view  which  he  attributes  to  a  Catholic 
bishop  in  the  most  remarkable  passage  of  the  book. 

As  the  strife  between  O’Neill  and  the  priests  developes.  Father 
Fahy  pays  a  visit  to  his  diocesan,  and  they  agree  that  O’Neill 
is  a  dangerous  influence.  Father  Fahy  generalises  to  the  effect 
that  Protestants  as  political  leaders  are  rmdesirable  because 
‘  they  are  sure  to  be  jealous  of  our  power  over  the  people.’ 

‘  “  May  God  forgive  us  if  we  think  too  much  about  our  power,” 
answers  the  old  bishop.  “  We  are  not  fighting  for  it,  we  are  fighting 
for  the  faith  and  souls  of  our  people.”  ’ 

And  his  counsel  to  the  fiery  priest  is  simply  religious. 

‘  Pray,  my  son,  pray.  What  are  you  a  priest  for  except  to 
pray  ?  .  .  .  Weary  yourself,  body,  soul  and  spirit.  What  does 
your  weariness  matter  if  your  prayer  is  heard  ?  ’ 

Father  Fahy,  deeply  touched,  asks  for  a  blessing,  and  as 
hands  are  laid  on  his  head  and  the  familiar  Latin  spoken  over 
him,  he  falls  into  a  kind  of  ecstasy.  ‘  He  was  uphfted  from 
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‘  himself  as  he  had  been  on  the  day  when  he  said  his  first  Mass.* 
And  the  bishop,  looking  at  him  as  he  rises,  sees  the  mystical 
light  in  his  eyes,  and  does  a  strange  thing.  He  kneels  to  the 
young  man  as  it  is  customary  for  the  bishop  to  kneel  to  the 
newly  ordained,  and  asks  him  in  turn  for  his  blessing.  ‘  Will 
‘  you  deprive  my  soul  of  grace  ?  ’  he  urges  when  the  priest 
hesitates  and  falters.  All  this  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised. 
Mr.  Birmingham  has  represented  Father  Fahy  as  acting  in  a 
manner  which  O’Neill  justly  describes  as  ‘hitting  below  the 
‘  belt,’  and  no  one  who  knows  Ireland  will  deny  that  priests  are 
often  unscrupulous  in  the  methods  they  adopt  to  secure  secular 
ends.  Yet  to  complete  the  picture  he  must  show  that  the  same 
priest  is  habitually  touched  by  ‘  high  and  pure  religious  emotion.’ 
Here  is  the  author’s  explicit  comment — the  comment  of  a  Pro¬ 
testant  clergyman  on  the  spiritual  teachers  of  another  creed  : 

‘The  Irish  priests  have  schemed  and  lied,  have  blustered  and 
bullied,  have  levied  taxes  beyond  belief  upon  the  poorest  of  the 
poor ;  but  they  have  taught  the  people  a  religion  which  penetrates 
their  lives  and  which,  in  its  essential  features,  is  not  far  from  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  Such  religion  is  not  to  be  taught  by  words.  The 
THAti  who  imparts  it  must  first  understand  it  and  possess  it  in  his 
own  soul.’ 

That  summarises  a  great  deal,  and  volumes  might  be  written, 
and  have  been  written,  in  support  or  in  rebutment  of  the  first 
part  of  the  judgement.  We  shall  only  say  here  that,  in  our 
opinion,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  any  Irish  Protestant  to 
find  fault  with  the  Catholic  clergy  for  raising  money  whether  to 
support  their  clergy  or  build  churches,  since  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  even  as  at  present,  is  the  heir  of  possessions  acquired 
by  means  much  less  easily  defensible.  If  the  Catholic  poor  are 
wronged  in  this  matter  it  is  for  Catholics  to  defend  them  ;  outside 
criticism  will  only  strengthen  what  is  attacked,  and  weaken  the 
hands  of  those  who  can  reform  what  needs  reformation. 
But  the  true  significance  of  the  judgement  lies  in  its  second 
clause.  The  central,  the  essential  fact  about  Ireland,  is  not 
the  power  of  the  priesthood,  but  the  reality  of  Ireland’s  religious 
life.  Mr.  Moore  laments  it.  Mr.  Birmingham  satirises  those 
abuses  which  are  the  corruptions  of  it.  But  both  admit  the 
essential  fact  that  life  in  Ireland  at  every  turn  is  affected  really 
and  not  nominally  by  religion.  The  importance  of  Mr.  Birming¬ 
ham’s  second  book  is  that  he  shows  a  new  aspect  of  that  fact  in 
emphasising  the  reality  of  Protestant  no  less  than  Cathohc 
reUgion. 

Hyacinth  Conneally  is  the  son  of  an  Irish-speaking  peasant 
—but  of  a  peasant  converted  to  Protestantism.  The  conversion 
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was  genuine,  and  Mr.  Conneally  the  elder,  having  entered 
the  Church,  avoided  the  easy  way  which  led  to  possible  prefer¬ 
ment  in  centres  of  Protestantism  and  respectability.  He 
returned  to  Connaught,  in  charge  of  a  mission  church — an  oasis 
in  that  Catholic  waste.  The  oasis  did  not  spread.  After  long 
years  Mr.  Conneally  was  practically  destitute  of  a  congregation, 
without  anyone  to  teach  except  his  son — all  that  remained  to 
him  from  three  years  of  felicity.  Bereaved  of  his  wife,  the  man 
sank  into  a  kind  of  dream,  immersed  in  a  mysticism  which  his 
son  did  not  share.  Yet  he  made  a  scholar  of  the  raw  lad,  whose 
hfe  passed  among  the  Irish-spealdng  fisherfolk ;  and  in  the 
fulness  of  time  Hyacinth  Conneally  graduated  in  Dublin  by 
passing  examinations,  and  then  went  up  to  follow  the  course  of 
residential  study  required  of  divinity  students.  But  entering 
Trinity  College  in  the  days  of  the  Boer  war,  he  finds  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  college  very  strange  to  one  bred  in  Connaught.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  command  of  Irish'  makes  him  as  welcome  in 
extreme  Nationalist  circles  as  his  Boer  sympathies  render  him 
unpopular  in  the  divinity  school.  Growing  more  and  more  into 
sympathy  with  this  extreme  group,  led  by  Miss  Augusta  Goold 
(whose  prototype  is  easily  recognised),  he  finds  their  influence 
entirely  outweigh  that  of  a  kindly  professor ;  and,  having  decided 
that  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  no  place  for  him,  he  goes  home  to 
break  the  news  to  his  father.  But  he  returns  to  find  the  old 
man  frail,  dreamy,  and  so  preoccupied  with  his  thoughts  that 
Hyacinth  cannot  break  in  on  the  long  discourse  of  that  first 
evening.  Mr.  Conneally  has  to  recount  a  vision  or  a  revelation 
vouchsafed  to  him ;  and  in  the  language  of  Biblical  prophecy, 
he  tells  Hyacinth  of  the  last  great  fight,  Armageddon,  imminent 
upon  the  world. 

‘  And  the  battlefield  is  Ireland.  All  these  centuries  since  the 
great  saints  died,  He  has  kept  Ireland  to  be  His  battlefield.’ 

For  this  Ireland  has  been  ‘  saved  from  riches  and  from  power, 
‘  and  from  the  opportunities  of  lust,’  that  she  might  offer  a  soil 
‘  fit  for  the  marching  of  His  horsemen  and  His  chariots.’  In  what 
form  the  battle  is  to  come,  how  men  are  to  be  divided  simply 
into  good  and  bad,  shaken  free  out  of  parties  and  churches  and 
nations — this  is  obscure.  Only,  he  has  trust  that  Hyacinth 
will  be  sure  to  know  ‘  the  good  side  from  the  bad,  the  Captain 
‘  from  the  enemy.’  The  rest  of  the  book  tells  Hyacinth’s  endea¬ 
vour  to  do  so,  unguided,  for  next  morning  the  old  man  is  dead ; 
in  the  night’s  storm  his  spirit  has  passed  away. 

\>i  In  the  first  exaltation  of  Hyacinth’s  mind,  the  seed  sown  by 
his  intercourse  with  Miss  Augusta  Goold  and  her  associates 
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shoots  up  quickly.  The  armies  of  England  are  doubtless  the 
hosts  of  unrighteousness,  and  he  will  go  out  to  join  the  Boers 
agadnst  them — rejecting,  as  absurdly  disproportioned  to  his 
aspirations,  kindly  counsel  from  the  old  priest,  Father  Moran, 
who  would  have  him  stay  at  home  in  Carrowkeel,  buy  a  fishing 
lugger,  and  help  to  keep  the  Irish  tongue  and  the  Irish  customs 
aUve  where  they  still  flourish.  Armageddon,  he  thinks,  is  not  to 
be  fought  by  fishing  and  talking  Irish  and  dancing  jigs.  Yet  con¬ 
tact  with  the  other  volunteers  for  Miss  Goold’s  Irish  contingent 
shatters  illusions,  and  Hyacinth  abandons  that  project.  The 
nearest  thing  to  do  was  to  take  work  which  offered  in  the  service 
of  a  cloth  manufacturer  down  in  the  West,  who  did  a  small  but 
creditable  business  in  spite  of  the  general  preference  for  goods 
cheaper,  showier,  and  less  durable.  Here  for  the  first  time 
Hyacinth  makes  friends  with  ordinary  Irish  Protestants ;  and 
we  have  a  pleasant  picture  of  Mr.  Quinn’s  household  with 
its  simple  yet  cheerful  comfort,  its  well-spread  tea-table,  its 
atmosphere  of  well-ordered  peace,  and  its  family  prayers. 
The  home  of  the  rector,  Canon  Beecher,  repeats  the  impres¬ 
sion — with  variations,  since  here  are  grown-up  daughters.  In 
the  months  that  follow  Hyacinth  falls  in  love  with  Marion 
Beecher,  and  is  accepted.  This  is  the  shaping  of  his  fate  ;  for  a 
climax  has  come  in  Mr.  Quinn’s  affairs.  To  the  competition  of 
Manchester  and  Glasgow  is  added  a  new  rivalry — that  of  the 
Robeen  Convent,  which  enjoys  a  Government  subsidy,  has 
Catholic  interest  behind  it,  and  can  afford  deUberately  to  under¬ 
sell  competitors.  Mr.  Quinn  is  obliged  to  close  his  mill.  Thus 
when  Hyacinth,  on  an  impulse,  discloses  his  love  for  Marion,  he 
has  no  prospect  of  support  other  than  the  acceptance  of  an  offer 
made  to  him  by  Miss  Goold — that  he  should  take  work  on  the 
‘  Croppy,’  an  extreme  Nationahst  paper.  The  editor  has  only 
one  condition  to  make. 

'Does  Mr.  Conneally  hate  England  and  the  Empire  and  every¬ 
thing  English  from  the  parliament  to  the  police  barrack  1  It  is 
this  hatred  which  must  animate  the  work.’ 

When  Hyacinth  goes  to  Canon  Beecher  for  his  daughter’s  hand, 
this  is  the  letter  which  he  has  to  show,  as  an  indication  of  the 
employment  which  is  offered  him.  The  scene  which  follows  is, 
in  our  judgement,  by  far  the  best  thing  that  Mr.  Birmingham 
has  done — at  once  dramatic  and  beautiful. 

The  Canon,  having  begun  by  stating  that  he  considers  the 
‘  Croppy  ’  as  ‘  a  disloyal  and  seditious  paper  bent  on  fostering 
‘  a  dangerous  spirit,’  does  not  refuse  Hyacinth  credit  for  honesty. 
More  than  that.  ‘  I  am  not  called  upon,’  he  says,  ‘  to  refuse 
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‘  you  my  affection,  or  to  separate  you  from  my  daughter,  because 
‘  we  differ  about  politics.’  Hyacinth  looks  at  the  Canon  in  a 
wonder  and  admiration  which  we  confess  to  sharing.  Here  was 
one  man,  ‘  and  he  from  the  least  emancipated  class  of  all,’  who 
could  understand  and  practise  tolerance.  But  tolerance  has  a 
power,  and  Hyacinth  is  made  to  feel  it.  His  work  is  to  be  in 
preaching  a  gospel  of  hate.  Can  a  Christian  accept  such  an 
inspiration  for  his  life  ?  Hyacinth  replies  with  argument.  Can 
Ireland  be  saved  ‘  except  by  preaclung  a  mighty  indignation 
‘  against  the  tjrranny  which  has  crushed  us  to  the  dust  ?  ’  Is  he 
to  take  the  easy  way,  to  desert  the  beaten  side  ?  Canon  Beecher 
refuses  to  argue. 

‘  “  But  I  know  this,”  he  says,  “  God  is  love  and  only  he  who 
dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God.” 

‘  ‘‘  But  I  do  love,”  Hyacinth  answers,  “  I  love  Ireland.” 

‘  “  Ah  !  yes,  but  He  says,  ‘  Love  your  enemies  !  ’  ” 

‘  “  Then,’’  said  Hyacinth,  “  I  will  not  have  Him  for  my  God.”  ’ 

‘  You  have  chosen,’  answers  the  Canon  ;  but  he  asks  Hyacinth 
to  pray  once  with  him.  And  his  prayer  is  : 


‘  0  Christ,  this  child  of  Thine  has  chosen  to  live  by  hatred  rather 
than  by  love.  Do  Thou  therefore  remove  love  from  him,  lest  it 
prove  a  hindrance  to  him  in  the  way  on  which  he  goes.’ 

The  appeal  succeeds.  Hyacinth  is  conquered.  And  the 
Canon,  immediately  returning  to  earth,  urges  upon  him — what 
the  professor  of  the  divinity  school  had  urged  also — that  he 
should  be  ordained  for  a  curacy  in  England,  where  his  opinions 
would  matter  to  nobody.  Thus  the  would-be  rebel  is  shep¬ 
herded  meekly  into  respectable  domesticity.  His  associates  of 
the  ‘  Croppy  ’  write  verses  of  regret  over  his  desertion — which 
Hyacinth  reads  and  stores  away.  Three  years  later  we  see  him 
in  the  railway,  returning  for  the  first  time  to  Ireland,  like  a  man 
drunk  with  excitement.  And  in  the  train,  old  Father  Moran 
meeting  him,  suggests  a  way  out — that  he  should  return  to  the 
mission  church  where  his  father  had  lived  and  died  among  the 
fishermen.  But  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  Marion,  solely 
pre-occupied  with  her  tired  baby,  would  consent  to  forsake  the 
surpliced  choir  boys  and  the  still  more  shining  chancel  tiles  and 
brass  railings  of  their  Enghsh  parish  church. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  all  the  controversies  which 
might  naturally  arise  out  of  this  book.  All  parties,  all  points  of 
view  come  in  for  a  cut  of  the  whip.  The  extreme  anti-English 
section,  whose  political  creed  at  least  is  scarcely  caricatured, 
have  perhaps  least  to  complain  of ;  what  may  be  called  the 
orthodox  Parliamentary  Nationalists  are  presented  as  simply 
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concerned  for  the  raising  of  funds  to  maintain  themselves  in 
comfort  at  Westminster.  Generally  speaking  it  would  appear 
from  the  two  books  that  the  author’s  sympathies  go  out  to  the 
extremists  as  Ireland’s  sincerest  and  most  loyal  partisans,  but 
that  he  regards  their  teaching  as  immoral  and  their  practices  as 
degrading.  Or,  if  we  take  ‘  The  Seething  Pot  ’  as  expressing 
admiration  for  a  Parliamentary  leader,  hsten  to  John  O’Neill. 
‘  The  dirty  things — things  unfit  for  a  gentleman  to  do  (scuffles 
‘  with  the  police  and  so  forth),  I  do  them  for  Ireland.’  No  means 
is  suggested  by  which  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian  can  con¬ 
sistently  take  part  in  pubhc  life  as  an  Irish  Nationalist.  This, 
most  Unionists  would  allow,  is  a  sufficiently  pessimistic  con¬ 
clusion. 

Our  principal  concern  here,  however,  is  vdth  the  author’s 
presentment  of  the  perpetual  antinomy  which  runs  through  all 
Irish  Ufe.  He  presents  it  from  the  imusual  standpoint  of  a 
Protestant  who  is  also  a  Nationalist ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  his  political  pessimism  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  sees 
no  chance  of  Protestants  as  a  body  becoming  Nationalist.  Miss 
Augusta  Goold,  leader  of  the  non-clerical  party,  hopes  for  the 
time  when  ‘  some  supreme  insult  ’  will  give  back  to  Protestant 
Ireland  the  spirit  of  revolt  which  animated  the  Volunteers  of 
1782.  Failing  that,  she,  or  at  least  Mr.  Birmingham,  despairs 
of  success  in  the  coming  struggle  which  must  he  between  the 
iiUransigeants  and  the  powers  controlled  by  the  victorious  hier¬ 
archy  ‘  with  England  for  ally.’  The  Protestants  do  not  count. 
Their  party,  led  by  the  gentry,  ‘  has  not  been  greatly  concerned 
‘about  Ireland  or  Ireland’s  welfare,  but  has  been  consistently 
‘anxious  to  preserve  its  own  privileges,  powers,  and  property.’ 
In  that  endeavour  it  has  failed.  Meanwhile  the  Roman  Catholic 
party,  led  by  the  ecclesiastics,  has  not  cared  more  than  the 
Protestants  for  Ireland’s  welfare,  but  has  pretended  to.  It  has 
aimed  steadily  at  the  aggrandisement  of  a  church,  and  now  its 
leaders,  the  hierarchy,  ‘  possess  all  the  power  and  nearly  all  the 
‘  wealth  of  Ireland.’ 

‘If  the  bishops  can  secure  the  continuance  of  English  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  next  half-century,  Ireland  will  have  become_the  Church’s 
property.  Her  money  will  go  to  propagating  the  faith.  Her 
children  will  supply  the  English-speamng  world  with  a  superfluity 
of  priests  and  nuns.’ 

This  is  the  general  view  which  underlies  both  books.  In  our 
opinion  it  is  exaggerated,  and  we  do  not  like  Mr.  Birmingham’s 
method  of  uniting  the  privileges  of  fiction  with  the  prestige  of 
established  fact.  In  ‘  The  ^ething  Pot  ’  he  represents  the 
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clergy  as  defeating  a  Protestant  politician,  and  the  story  he 
tells  gains  credence  from  the  fact  that  they  beat  Mr.  Parnell; 
but  not  one  in  ten  of  his  readers  will  make  the  necessary 
distinction  between  the  issue  on  which  Parnell  fought  the 
priests  and  the  issue  on  which  they  are  presumed  to  over¬ 
throw  O’Neill.  The  result  is,  plausible  exaggeration.  Again 
take  ‘Hyacinth.’  Mr.  Quinn,  Hyacinth’s  employer,  is  driven 
out  of  business  by  a  convent  which,  helped  by  a  Govern¬ 
ment  subsidy,  has  taken  to  cloth-weaving.  It  is  represented 
that  Mr.  Quinn  does  not  get  fair  play,  first  because  his  wares  are 
boycotted  at  the  bidding  of  a  Catholic  association.  In  so  far  as 
this  represents  a  statement  that  it  is  a  disadvantage  for  a  trader 
to  be  a  Protestant  in  any  Cathohc  part  of  Ireland,  the  statement 
can  be  flatly  denied.  Yet  the  Cathohc  association,  which 
certainly  came  into  being  and  no  less  certainly  was  stamped  out 
by  Cathohc  and  Nationalist  leaders,  had  such  objects  as  Mr. 
Birmingham  attributes  to  it,  and  constituted  a  menace  to  Pro¬ 
testants  which  cannot  be  forgotten.  The  second  reason  of  Mr. 
Quiim’s  defeat  is  that  the  mms,  backed  by  the  Congested  Dis¬ 
tricts  Board,  and  having  all  the  wealth  of  their  order  behind  them, 
sell  at  a  loss  to  crush  their  rival.  They  are  further  assisted  by 
the  fact  that  they  get  workers  cheap — from  one  and  ninepence  to 
six  shilhngs  a  week — and  get  them  because  no  one  hkes  to  refuse 
the  holy  sisters.  We  are  shown  in  a  final  tableau  the  nuns 
receiving  a  visit  from  the  Chief  Secretary  and  a  number  of 
fashionable  women,  whom  they  entertain  in  a  convent  already 
sumptuously  equipped,  but  for  whose  further  enrichment  the 
reverend  mother  cherishes  very  lavish  visions.  Now,  in  our 
opinion,  none  of  this  ought  to  have  been  written  unless  Mr. 
Birmingham  is  ready  to  affirm  definitely  all  these  facts  of 
the  Foxford  mills  in  County  Mayo,  for  there  is  only  one 
textile  industry  in  Ireland  managed  by  a  religious  body. 
And  it  has  been  publicly  stated  that  workers  at  Foxford  can 
earn  up  to  a  pound  a  week,  and  do  earn  a  fair  average  wage ; 
moreover,  that  the  convent  buildings  are  on  the  most  frugal 
scale,  and  that  whatever  money  has  been  earned  has  gone  to 
increase  wages  and  to  develope  machinery.  In  any  case  there 
is  no  question  but  that  the  nuns  have,  with  the  assistance 
of  Government  grants,  created  an  industry  which  is  giving 
employment  and  turning  out  good  work  in  a  very  poverty- 
stricken  district.  Wages  probably  run  low  from  an  English 
standpoint,  but  in  almost  any  part  of  Ireland  a  day  labourer 
employed  through  the  year  can  be  got  for  nine  shillings  a 
week.  It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Birmingham,  in  his  zeal  to 
show  us  the  Church  sucking  in  to  itself  all  the  resources  of  life. 
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has  been  unfair  to  a  deserving  institution,  and  has  prejudiced  ji 

his  case  in  consequence.  • 

Yet,  in  another  light,  his  contention  is  profoundly  true.  An 
industrial  enterprise  controlled  by  a  religious  order  is  a  menace 
to  the  community.  In  Ireland  already  one  great  profession — 
that  of  education — is  monopolised  by  priests  except  in  its  poorest 
branches.  There  is  little  scope  for  the  Catholic  layman  who  wishes  . 

to  be  a  teacher  in  any  grade  above  that  of  the  National  schools.  ! 

Private  competition  is  impossible,  because  the  schools  of  the 
Jesuits  and  other  great  teaching  orders  are  staffed  with  men 
who  do  not  require  a  salary.  The  result  to  the  public  is  very  | 

cheap  education,  entirely  controlled  by  the  Church.  Further  ' 

than  this,  things  have  not  gone  in  Ireland.  In  France,  we  are  I 

told,  they  have  gone  so  far  that  a  crash  has  come  ;  that  the 
anti-clerical  spirit  has  been  mainly  bred  of  industrial  jealousy. 

Yet  in  Ireland  we  have  Government  money  employed  to  set  in 
activity  a  similar  competition  of  the  unpaid  celibates  against 
the  general  wage-earning  community.  As  things  are,  all  Catholic 
Ireland  would  obediently  back  the  Church  in  its  claim  to  under¬ 
take  industrial  enterprises,  and  to  some  extent  would  favour 
wares  produced  in  such  factories  as  a  matter  of  religion.  Whether  .. 

Catholic  Ireland,  under  an  independent  legislature,  would  vote 
Irish  moneys  to  subsidise  a  new  factory  that  nuns  might  advan¬ 
tageously  compete  against  existing  industries,  is  quite  another 
question. 

We  hold  then  that  Mr.  Birmingham  exaggerates  on  the  whole 
the  political  power  and  the  social  influence  of  the  Roman 
Church ;  and  we  are  interested  in  his  view  that  it  will  decrease 
rather  than  increase  according  as  the  Irish  people  obtain  fuller 
control  of  their  own  affairs.  The  matter,  however,  on  which 
he  seems  to  us  most  hopelessly  pessimistic,  is  the  position  of 
Irish  Protestantism.  The  attitude  of  the  Protestant  Church 
must  be  typical  of  the  community,  for  the  church  is  democratic¬ 
ally  governed ;  and  the  sympathetic  professor  of  divinity  tells 
Hyacinth  quite  nakedly,  ‘  Your  Nationalist  principles  are  an 
‘  absolute  bar  to  your  working  in  the  Church  of  Ireland.’  Canon 
Beecher,  for  all  his  tolerance,  has  not  the  least  intellectual 
comprehension  of  any  point  of  view  which  contemplates  a 
modification  of  the  existing  order.  Mr.  Quinn  regards  the 
country  as  doomed  and  its  people  as  ‘  lazy,  thriftless,  and  priest- 
‘  ridden.’  These  being  the  views  of  Irish  Protestants,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  best  activities  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church 
should  direct  themselves  upon  missionary  work  in  some  more 
hopeful  country,  such  as  Uganda.  And  it  is  not  wholly  wonder¬ 
ful  that  these  should  be  the  views  of  the  Church,  if  the  university, 
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despite  its  larger  contact  with  life,  is  no  less  isolated  spiritually 
and  socially.  An  admirable  passage  renders  the  effect  produced 
by  Trinity  College  upon  the  student  who  for  the  first  time  goes 
out  of  the  rattle  of  the  traffic,  under  the  great  entrance  into 
the  quiet  squares  with  their  broad  walks  between  untrodden 
stretches  of  mown  grass,  overlooked  by  heights  of  grey  buildings, 
and  breathed  upon  by  the  severe  and  serene  spirit  of  scholar¬ 
ship.  Yet,  says  Mr.  Birmingham,  in  spite  of  the  inherent 
dignity  and  austere  charm  of  the  place, 

‘  The  sudden  silence  after  the  tumult  of  the  streets  has  come  for 
some  minds  to  be  the  symbol  of  a  divorce  between  the  knowledge 
within  and  the  life  without.  And  this  is  not  the  separation  which 
must  always  exist  between  thought  and  action,  the  gulf^  fixed 
between  the  student  and  the  merchant.  It  is  a  real  divorce  between 
the  nation  and  the  university,  between  the  two  kinds  of  life,  which 
ought  to  be  man  and  woman,  to  complete  each  other  through  their 
very  diversity,  but  here  have  gone  hopelessly  apart.  .*.  .  It  is  very 
wonderful  that  the  university  alone  has  been  able  to  resist  the 
glamour  of  Ireland’s  past  and  has  failed  to  admire  the  persistence 
of  her  nationality.  There  has  surely  been  enough  in  every  century 
that  has  passed  since  the  college  was  founded  to  win  it  over  from 
alien  thought  and  the  ideals  of  the  foreigner.’ 

For  this  isolation  Protestants  are  not  solely  responsible.  Many 
among  CathoUcs  think  that  the  Roman  Church  did  its  worst 
day’s  work  for  Ireland  when  it  decided  at  the  Synod  of  Thurles 
to  check  the  free  commingling  of  young  men  at  the  seats  of 
learning.  Yet  admitting  the  facts  to  be  as  Mr.  Birmingham 
puts  them,  what  are  the  mass  of  Irishmen  to  think  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  among  their  countrymen  who  adopt  the  attitude  of  Canon 
Johnston  in  ‘  The  Seething  Pot,’  or  even  the  tolerant  contempt 
which  governs  Mr.  Quinn’s  mind  ?  If  we  accepted  Mr.  Birming¬ 
ham’s  version  of  the  facts,  we  should  be  driven  to  the  gloomiest 
conclusion.  Yet  although  it  is  hard  to  exaggerate  the  dominance 
of  the  Cathohc  clergy,  we  think  he  exaggerates  it ;  and  although 
it  is  hard  to  overstate  the  separateness  of  the  camps  in  Ireland, 
we  think  he  enlarges  the  gulf.  One  green  leaf  shows  the  spring 
coming  ;  and  this  year,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  since  Elizabeth’s 
day,  a  service  was  read  in  Irish  at  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  in 
DubUn.  Ten  years  ago  any  man  who  had  predicted  such  a 
thing  would  have  been  coimted  a  lunatic ;  to-day  many  will 
resent  it.  Yet  none  the  less  it  is  a  sign  of  a  growing  feeling 
that  the  Church  of  Ireland,  if  it  is  to  justify  its  title,  cannot 
shut  itself  off  from  the  national  fife ;  and  the  common  heritage 
of  a  much  neglected  language  and  hterature  has  given  scope 
in  more  ways  than  this  for  the  meeting  of  ancient  opposites. 
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Art.  VI.— VENETIAN  DIPLOMACY  AT  THE  SUBLIME 
PORTE  DURING  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1.  Archivio  di  Stato,  Venice.  Senate,  Secreta.  Dispacci  Co- 
gtantinopoli.  Deliherazioni  Costantinopoli.  1500  to  1600. 
MSS. 

2.  Relazioni  degli  Atnbasciatori  Veneti  al  Senaio.  E.  ALBfeRi. 
Firenze :  Societa  Edi trice  Fiorentina,  1840. 

3.  Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reiches  in  Europe.  Von  J.  W. 
ZiNKEiSEN.  Gotha :  Bei  Friedrich  Andreas  Perthes,  1854. 

4.  II  Bailaggio  a  Costantinopoli  di  Girolamo  Lippomano. 
Da  VisENTiNi  Tormene.  Venezia :  Sac.  Dott.  Augusto,  1903. 

5.  ttudes  Byzantines.  Par  Charles  Diehl.  Paris :  Picard  et 
Fils,  1905. 

■^ENETIAN  diplomacy  during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
'  seventeenth  centuries  was  recognised  as  the  fullest  and  ablest 
in  Europe.  The  despatches  addressed  to  the  ‘  Doge  and  Senate,’ 
or,  on  rarer  but  more  important  occasions,  to  the  ‘  Chiefs  of  the 
‘  Council  of  Ten,’  fill  many  rooms  in  the  store-house  of  the  Frari, 
and  have  furnished,  and  continue  to  furnish,  to  students  of  all 
nationalities,  a  rich  and  varied  and  sometimes  piquant  picture 
of  the  condition  of  Europe  generally.  Despatches  were  sent 
as  a  rule  once  a  week,  but  at  a  crisis,  or  if  some  matter  of  moment 
called  for  fuller  attention,  they  follow  each  other  in  daily  suc¬ 
cession  and  occasionally  number  three  or  four  a  day.  When  we 
remember  that  Venice  kept  her  agents  in  every  capital  of  the  small 
Italian  States  and  at  the  Court  of  every  Sovereign  in  Europe, 
that  she  received  reports  from  Russia,  Turkey,  Italy,  Spain, 
Prance,  England,  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  we 
can  understand  that  little  of  moment  escaped  the  meshes  of  her 
diplomatic  service  and  that  the  Venetian  ambassador  became 
the  accredited  source  of  information — if  authorised  to  give  it — 
especially  on  the  affairs  of  the  East,  where  Venetian  interests 
larwly  lay. 

The  Republic  was  served  diplomatically  by  agents  of  varying 
rank:  Ambassadors-Extraordinary,  called  Orators  if  accredited 
to  the  Porte  ;  Ambassadors-Ordinary  or  Liegers,  accredited  to 
Crowned  Heads  and  to  Savoy ;  Ministers  called  Residents,  accre¬ 
dited  to  the  smaller  Courts  of  Italy ;  Consuls,  and  on  rare  occasions 
special  Envoys  styled  ‘  Nobilis  existens  in.’  At  Constantinople 
the  agent  in  ordinary  bore  the  title  of  ‘  Bailo,’  with  character 
and  attributes,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  somewhat  different 
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from  those  of  his  diplomatic  colleagues.  Of  these  agents  the 
Ambassadors-Extraordinary,  the  Liegers,  the  ‘  Nobiles  existentes’ 
and  the  Bailo  were  elected  from  the  Venetian  patriciate ;  the 
Residents  were  citizens  of  Venice  appointed  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Secretaries  in  the  Chancery  and  bore  the  style  of  ‘  circum- 
‘  spect,’  ‘  circospetto.’  The  more  important  Consulates  were  filled 
by  patricians,  the  lesser  ones  by  merchants  trading  on  the  spot. 
The  Ambassadors,  the  Residents,  and  the  ‘  Nobiles  ’  were  elected 
by  the  Senate,  and  commissioned  by  the  Senate,  that  department 
of  State  which  was  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs; 
the  Bailo,  for  reasons  to  be  presently  explained,  was  elected  in 
the  Great  Council  but  commissioned  by  the  Senate  ;  Consuls  in 
Italy  and  Western  Europe  were  appointed  by  the  Great  Council, 
while  those  in  the  Levant  were  named  by  the  Bailo. 

The  blue  ribbon  of  Venetian  diplomatic  service  down  to  1574 
was  imdoubtedly  the  Bailage  at  Constantinople.  The  fact  that 
Venice  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  Levant  trade ;  that 
the  balance  of  sea-power  in  the  Mediterranean,  between  Spain 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Turk  on  the  other,  lay  with  her ;  the 
constant  friction  with  the  Turk  over  the  capture  of  Christians, 
reciprocal  piracy  in  the  Levant,  the  frontiers  of  Dalmatia,  and 
the  ever-present  menace  to  Venetian  possessions  in  Cyprus  and 
Crete,  all  contributed  to  render  the  office  of  Bailo  delicate, 
dangerous,  and  of  the  highest  importance.  But  with  the  dechne 
of  Venetian  trade  which  marks  the  course  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  with  the  loss  of  C3rprus  and  the  eclipse  of  Venetian 
prestige,  with  the  growing  alarm  at  Spanish  encroachments 
in  Italy,  the  centre  of  Venetian  diplomatic  activity  shifted  from 
Constantinople  to  Rome. 

Venice  enjoyed  one  notable  advantage  over  the  other  States 
of  Europe  represented  at  Constantinople,  in  the  antiquity  and 
continuity  of  that  diplomatic  post.  For  the  Bailage  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  was  in  fact  the  continuance  of  the  ancient  office  of 
‘Podesti  Venetiano  e  despota  a  Constantinopoli,’  an  office 
established  in  1205,  when,  immediately  after  the  Fourth  Crusade, 
the  Latin  Empire  was  planted  on  the  Bosphorus.  In  1261,  at 
the  restoration  of  the  Greek  Empire  in  the  family  of  the  Palseologi, 
the  Venetian  ‘  Podest4  ’  was  by  treaty  allowed  to  remain,  but 
with  the  title  no  longer  of  ‘  Podesta,’  which  conveyed  the  sense 
of  the  lordship  acquired  by  Henrico  Dandolo,  but  of  ‘  Bajulus,’ 
Tutor  or  Protector,  a  title  which  accurately  described  the  essential 
functions  of  the  Bailo,  the  protection  of  Venetians  and  of  Vene¬ 
tian  interests  at  Constantinople.  On  the  advent  of  the  Turk, 
and  when  it  seemed  probable  that  the  Sultan  Mahommed  II. 
would  destroy  the  Greek  Empire,  Venice  entered  into  treaty 
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with  the  conqueror  at  Adrianople  in  December  1452.  This 
Treaty  was  confirmed  and  amplified  on  April  18,  1454,  when  the 
Turk  had  captured  Constantinople.  The  terms  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  give  us  the  Venetian  Bailage  as  we  find  it  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  Treaty  was  the  work  of  Bartolomeo  Marcello, 
the  first  Venetian  Bailo  at  Constantinople  under  the  Turks.  Its 
leading  clause  provided  that  all  Venetian  subjects  and  merchants 
should  enjoy  free  access  to  every  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
under  protection  from  the  Turk.  Venice  was  to  pay  a  tribute 
for  Lepanto  and  for  Scutari  and  Alessio  in  Albania ;  supple¬ 
mentary  articles  provided  that  Venetians  should  pay  a  duty  of 
two  per  cent,  on  sales  and  two  per  cent,  on  purchases ;  all 
Venetian  shipping  must  touch  at  Constantinople  in  passing ;  the 
Black  Sea  to  be  open  to  Venetian  traders  ;  all  servants  of  Vene¬ 
tians  to  be  protected ;  equality  of  customs  in  both  States ; 
mutual  protection  in  ports  ;  the  property  of  Venetians  deceased 
intestate  or  without  heirs  to  be  at  the  disposition  of  the  Bailo  ; 
the  Venetians  shall  in  no  way  assist  the  enemies  of  the  Sultan 
and  vice  versa,  nor  may  Venice  offer  asylum  in  her  Albanian  or 
Romanian  territory  to  the  Sultan’s  traitors  or  foes ;  Venice  may 
keep  a  Bailo  and  his  staff  in  Constantinople  to  exercise  civil 
jurisdiction  over  all  Venetians,  and  the  Bailo,  if  he  desires,  may 
call  on  the  Turkish  Governor  (‘  Subashi  ’)  for  his  aid. 

This  Treaty,  the  first  between  any  Christian  Power  and  the 
Turk  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Bailo’s  position.  He  was  there  to  protect  Venetian  commercial 
interests  and  to  exercise  civil  jurisdiction,  by  the  help  of  the 
Turkish  authorities  if  required.  But  with  the  lapse  of  time  the 
Bailo’s  position  was  strengthened,  both  by  concessions  from  the 
Turks  and  by  growing  prestige  among  his  colleagues,  who  were 
gradually  accredited  by  the  European  Powers  to  the  New  Master 
of  Constantinople.  For  example,  the  powers  of  the  Bailo’s  Court 
were  enlarged  to  embrace  criminal  as  well  as  civil  jurisdiction ; 
the  Bailo  could  not  be  held  personally  responsible  for  the  act  of 
any  Venetian  subject,  a  concession  of  the  highest  importance,  for 
it  was  one  of  the  dangers  of  the  Bailo’s  position  that  the  Turk 
originally  claimed  the  right  to  visit  on  the  Bailo  his  anger  against 
any  member  of  the  Bailo’s  nation,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
proceeded  to  the  arrest  of  the  Bailo  for  the  recovery  of  pretended 
debts.  In  1522,  Marco  Minio  secured  an  important  mc^fication 
of  the  capitulations.  Venetian  shipping  was  to  salute  the  Turkish 
flag,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  Bailo  was  no  longer  to  be  cited 
before  the  Cadi  of  Constantinople,  but  before  the  Porte  itself,  and 
no  Venetian  could  be  tried  before  the  Cadi  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  Venetian  dragoman.  The  Bailo  was  undoubtedly 
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recognised  as  the  ‘  Doyen  ’  of  the  diplomatic  body  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  ;  as  we  shall  presently  see,  he  ran  the  post  for  all  the 
Embassies,  and  his  court  was,  with  some  few  exceptions,  the  civil 
court  for  all  foreigners.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  English 
Ambassador  himself  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bailo. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Bailo  filled  two  distinct  posi¬ 
tions  at  Constantinople.  He  was  the  diplomatic  agent  of  the 
RepubUc  and  he  was  the  Venetian  Consul  as  well :  that  is  to  say,  he 
had  the  charge  of  Venetian  commerce,  and  the  duty  of  protecting 
Venetian  subjects.  And  this  explains  the  anomaly  that  of  all  the 
Venetian  Ministers,  Envoys  or  Ambassadors,  the  Bailo  alone  was 
elected  by  the  Great  Coimcil,  not  by  the  Senate.  After  election 
by  the  Great  Council,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  vote  his  salary  and 
honorarium.  Originally  the  salary  amounted  to  one  thousand 
ducats  a  year,  but  later  on  it  was  raised  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
ducats  a  month  ;  three  hundred  ducats  were  allowed  for  outfit, 
three  hundred  for  extraordinary  expenses,  chiefly  for  the  journey, 
though  the  sum  varied  considerably  and  occasionally  reach^ 
the  high  figure  of  nine  hundred  ducats.  Besides  these  sums 
the  presents  for  the  Sultan  and  the  Pashas  were  also  voted  and  a 
fund  for  secret  service — bribes  to  Pashas  and  payment  of  spies : 
this  gradually  mounted  higher  and  higher  during  the  sixteenth 
century ;  in  1503  it  was  only  three  hundred  ducats,  by  1566  it  had 
reached  five  thousand.  This  same  vote  in  the  Senate  regulated  the 
Bailo’s  household,  which  was  to  consist  of  ten  servants.  The  term 
of  the  Bailo’s  office  was  fixed  at  two  years.  The  election  of  an 
Ambassador-Extraordinary,  or  Orator,  on  the  other  hand,  took 
place  in  the  Senate.  The  pay  was  higher  :  two  hundred  ducats 
a  month,  three  hundred  for  outfit,  six  hundred  for  extra  expenses. 
The  Orator  was  ordered  to  take  fifteen  domestic  servants,  fifteen 
horses,  four  grooms,  and  four  hundred  ducats  worth  of  silver 
plate,  purchased  for  him  by  the  Government,  which  he  was  bound 
to  hand  over  on  his  return.  His  office  lasted  till  the  fulfilment 
of  his  special  mission.  But  the  expenses  of  the  mission  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  were  very  heavy,  and  in  order  to  reUeve  the  Envoy’s 
private  purse  the  Senate,  in  1561,  voted  an  extra  donation  of 
one  thousand  ducats,  and  a  further  thousand,  should  the  Bailo 
remain  at  his  post  longer  than  the  ordinary  term  of  two  years. 

The  commissions  of  both  Bailo  and  Orator  contained  general 
instructions  as  to  their  attitude  towards  the  representatives  of 
other  Powers  at  the  Porte,  and  special  instructions  on  any  point 
of  disagreement  pending  between  the  Republic  and  the  Sultan. 
A  copy  of  the  commission  was  engrossed  on  parchment,  often 
adorned  with  miniatures  and  handsomely  bound  in  gilded 
leather,  rich  crimson  velvet,  mother-of-pearl,  with  chiselled  silver 
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comers ;  the  Ducal  seals  were  attached  to  crimson  silk  ribbons.  ■ 

It  accompanied  the  Bailo  or  Orator  for  constant  study  on  his 
journey  to  Constantinople. 

The  Envoy  having  been  commissioned,  he  proceeded  to  take  1 

the  oath  by  which  he  bound  himself  ‘  di  mantener  il  decoro  e  di 
‘  awantaggiare  il  profitto  della  Republica.’ 

His  credentials  were  then  prepared  and  engrossed  on  parch-  ' 

ment.  They  were  addressed  to  the  Grand  Signor,  the  Grand 
Vizir  and  sometimes  to  other  Pashas  of  weight  at  the  Porte,  also 
to  the  Capudan  Pasha,  or  High  Admiral,  under  whose  immediate  I 

jurisdiction  lay  Pera,  where  the  Embassy  was  situated.  The 
credentials  to  the  Sultan  had  the  seal  of  the  Republic  in  silver 
gilt,  those  to  the  Pashas  in  silver.  The  Bailo  also  received  the 
letter  of  recall  for  his  predecessor. 

Being  now  fully  commissioned  and  accredited,  the  Bailo  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  form  his  staff,  his  household,  and  his  suite.  The  staff 
included  a  secretary,  assisted  by  a  coadjutor,  or  ‘  cogitor  ’ ;  an 
accountant  or  ‘  raxonato,’  and  two  or  more  dragoman  students, 

‘  giovani  di  lingua  ’ ;  the  ‘  dragoman  grande,’  who  would 
accompany  him  to  Divan  or  to  audience,  and  the  ‘  dragoman 
‘  piccolo  ’  who  had  the  charge  of  the  commercial  correspondence 
incident  on  the  Consular  nature  of  his  office,  awaited  him  at 
Constantinople.  His  household  consisted  of  a  doctor,  though 
this  favour  was  not  always  allowed  him  by  the  Cabinet,  a  major- 
domo,  an  apothecary,  a  barber.  The  Embassy  Mass  was  served 
by  the  monks  of  St.  Francesco  at  Pera.  His  suite  was  composed 
of  relations — sons  or  nephews — ^young  Venetian  gentlemen,  whom 
he  chose  at  his  own  pleasure  or  to  please  his  friends,  yoimg 
Venetian  gentlemen  from  the  mainland  cities,  young  gentlemen 
from  other  Italian  States,  and  sometimes  young  Frenchmen  or 
foreigners  anxious  to  see  the  world  imder  the  wing  of  a  Venetian 
Ambassador.  For  instance,  Jacopo  Soranzo  (1581)  took  with 
him  a  suite  of  twelve  :  five  Venetians,  one  Roman,  two  Bolognesi, 
two  from  Vicenza,  one  from  Foligno,  and  one  Albanian.  Each  of 
these  was  allowed  to  bring  one  servant  with  him.  This  would 
make  a  party  of  over  forty  persons  including  servants,  with  their 
personal  luggage  and  the  bales  containing  the  presents. 

For  the  transport  of  this  mission  the  Government  provided 
two  galleys,  with  instructions  to  call  on  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  Adriatic  squadron  for  escort  should  the  seas  be  rumoured 
dangerous  on  account  of  pirates.  The  Ambassador  was  also 
empowered  to  stop  the  Cattaro  frigate  (‘  fregata  Cattarina  ’),  the 
post  boat,  which  twice  a  month  brought  the  Constantinople 
despatch-bags  from  Cattaro  to  Venice,  and  to  open,  read,  copy 
and  reseal,  and  forward  the  despatches  from  the  Bailo  he  was 
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about  to  relieve  ;  this  in  order  to  keep  himself  informed  of  the 
latest  news  from  the  seat  of  his  new  Embassy. 

The  Senate,  in  its  commission  to  a  Bailo,  usually  left  the  choice 
of  route  to  him,  merely  instructing  him  to  proceed  as  fast  as 
possible.  Occasionally  the  Bailo  chose  the  all-sea  route,  at  least 
to  the  Turkish  coast  at  the  head  of  the  iEgean,  whence  the  mission 
proceeded  by  land.  More  usually,  however,  they  chose  one  of 
the  two  land  routes,  both  of  which  started  from  Alessio  in  the 
valley  of  the  Drin,  not  far  from  Dulcigno,  where  the  Embassy 
landed.  The  more  northern  of  these  two  routes  led  by  Uskiup 
to  Philippopolis  and  Adrianople ;  the  southern  by  El  Basan, 
Monastir,  Salonika  and  thence  along  the  coast  by  Rodosto  to 
Constantinople.  Both  were  rough  and  dangerous,  and  which¬ 
ever  was  chosen,  the  mission  had  usually  to  pass  many  days  at 
Cattaro  or  Alessio  waiting  till  horses,  often  numbering  two  hun¬ 
dred,  could  be  procured  and  till  the  Sanjak  had  made  arrange- 
mente  for  supplying  an  escort.  The  Bailo,  who  was  frequently 
well  on  in  years,  travelled  in  a  Utter,  the  rest  of  the  suite  on  horse¬ 
back,  with  baggage  mules  and  horses  following.  The  caravan¬ 
serais  were  so  filthy  that  the  mission  camped  out  as  much  as 
possible. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  will  give  us  a  better  idea  of  what  such  a 
journey  must  have  been  Uke  than  to  take  the  Uvely  and  pic¬ 
turesque  account  of  one  journey,  that  of  Vicenzo  Gradenigo, 
which  he  gives  us  in  his  despatches  of  1599.  It  is  true  that 
Gradenigo  chose  an  unusual  route,  from  Lepanto  to  Salonika, 
and  that  his  journey  was  exceptionally  disastrous ;  in  fact,  he 
never  recovered  from  it,  and  died  at  Constantinople,  which  he 
only  just  managed  to  reach ;  but  his  narrative  is  the  fullest  and 
most  instructive  to  be  found  during  the  century  with  which  we 
are  dealing. 

Gradenigo  shall  speak  for  himself : 

‘  Most  Serene  Prince  [he  writes], — My  last  despatch  was  sent 
on  July  30  from  Patras.  In  it  I  gave  an  account  of  my  voyage, 
which  up  to  that  moment  had  been  most  prosperous  and  happy. 
But  since  then  no  more  unfortunate  nor  painful  a  journey,  as  indeed 
I  always  suspected,  could  possibly  be  dreamed  of.  Your  Serenity 
will  remember  that  I  told  you  so  privately,  and  publicly  expressed 
the  same  view  in  the  Cabinet. 

‘Well,  I  left  Patras  in  three  little  caramusali,  escorted  by 
fifty  Turkish  arquebusiers  and  as  many  horse.  They  brought  us 
down  to  the  shore,  where  the  forts,  in  honour  of  your  Serenity, 
saluted  me  with  three  guns  ;  a  most  unusual  occurrence,  for  even  the 
vrandees  of  this  Empire  are  not  so  honoured  on  their  passage  of 
the  Gulf. 

‘  On  reaching  Lepanto  we  were  lodged  in  a  garden,  in  the  open, 
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as  indeed  we  have  been  lodged  throughout  the  whole  journey.  Our 
camp  was  pitched  hard  by  some  delicious  springs  of  water.  The 
Cadi  came  to  visit  me,  and  brought  a  present  of  fruit  in  abundance. 
Other  Turkish  persons  of  importance  also  paid  their  respects,  and 
almost  the  whole  city  came  out  to  see  us. 

‘  From  Lepanto  I  set  out  for  Arso  (?  Larissa),  a  large  and  populous 
city,  and  there  began  my  troubles.  For  twelve  of  my  servants, 
my  book-keeper,  my  secretary,  and  the  student  dragomans,  fell  ill. 
The  reason,  as  I  take  it,  was  a  surfeit  of  fruit,  the  bad  air,  the  ice- 
cold  water  and  the  burning  sun.  On  the  road  I  could  not  supply 
them  with  anything  save  some  sugar-candy  and  citron  juice  wmch 
I  had  in  my  baggage.  May  God  for^ve  those  members  of  the 
Cabinet  who  refused  me  a  doctor  ;  had  it  not  been  for  this,  for  sure 
I  never  had  fallen  on  such  misfortunes  as  I  am  about  to  relate. 
The  second  day  after  reaching  Larissa  the  nephew  of  Borissi  the 
dragoman  died ;  he  was  a  fine  youth,  full  of  vigour.  The  third 
day  my  butler  died ;  the  fourth  day  a  servant  of  the  illustrious 
Agostino  Gussoni.  Seeing  then  that  every  hour  another  man  fell 
ill,  till  I  found  myself  with  twenty -four  sick  persons  on  my  hands — 
among  them  Signor  Ottavio  Mocenigo  and  two  gentlemen  from 
Padua — all  of  us  conceived  a  desire  to  depart  from  that  city ;  not 
one  of  us  wished  to  stay,  for  there  was  an  absolute  lack  of  every 
necessary,  and  moreover  the  place  was  insecure  on  account  of  the 
evil  character  of  its  inhabitants.  We  accordingly  took  the  road,  and 
in  two  days  came  to  Flatamona,  where,  the  next  morning,  the 
booking  clerk,  Messer  Alvise  Bruzoni,  dropped  dead.  Here  my 
whole  household,  exc^t  Messer  Zuanne  Vitturi,  Francesco,  my 
son,  Messer  Giacomo  Girardi,  the  coadjutor,  and  myself,  fell  ill, 
some  of  a  flux  and  some  of  persistent  fever ;  so,  being  now  on  the 
sea-shore,  I  resolved  to  hire  two  ships  to  take  us  from  Flatamona 
to  Salonika.  All  I  could  do  did  not  save  Mari,  the  student  drago¬ 
man,  nor  yet  my  majordomo  from  death,  with  the  result  that  I  have 
lost  six  servants,  and  among  these  my  oldest  and  most  trusted. 
Praise  be  to  God  for  all  He  does !  My  continual  fatigue  and  watch¬ 
ing,  imposed  on  me  by  these  accidents,  have  thrown  me  into  a 
double  tertian,  though  not  persistent.  A  like  fate  has  befallen 
Signor  Agostino  Gussoni.  In  very  truth,  not  one  of  us  but  has 
done  his  utmost  to  help  our  poor  sufferers,  by  cupping  and  bleeding 
them  with  our  own  hands.  Your  Serenity  must  be  well  aware 
that  even  a  single  case  of  sickness  in  a  house  keeps  the  whole  house¬ 
hold  on  the  stretch ;  and  here  were  we,  onW  five  sound  men,  to 
undertake  all  the  day  and  night  nursing.  I  had  wanted  to  stay 
on  in  Larissa  to  allow  the  sick  to  recover,  but  the  fact  that  there 
were  none  of  the  barest  necessaries,  not  even  a  house,  but  only 
a  caravanserai  pestilent  with  the  stench  of  droves  of  cattle,  and 
a  great  suspicion  that  the  whole  air  was  poisoned  by  the  carcasses 
of  dead  oxen  on  the  road,  induced  me  to  set  out. 

‘  Of  my  servants  who  are  sick,  the  doctors  here,  who  seem  very 
intelligent,  lead  me  to  fear  that  1  must  lose  three ;  the  rest  will 
pull  through,  1  hope  to  God,  as  they  are  mending  somewhat.  Signor 
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Agostino  Gussoni  and  I  have  been  through  the  same  experiences; 
we  took  medicine  this  morning  with  good  results,  and  to-morrow 
the  doctors  intend  to  bleed  us — a  very  serious  matter  for  me  at  my 
age ;  however,  I  shall  follow  the  doctor’s  advice.  It  is  impossible 
for  me,  in  the  midst  of  such  misfortunes,  not  to  be  cut  to  the  heart ; 
I  have  to  be  on  the  watch  da^  and  night ;  but  I  thank  God  for  all 
He  is  pleased  to  send  me,  being  firmly  convinced  that  everything 
takes  place  by  His  most  holy  will. 

‘  I  shall  stay  on  here — where  I  am  well  lodged  in  three  houses  of 
Venetian  Jews — until  I  see  the  end  of  this  sickness,  which  pray 
God  be  soon.  But  I  feel  bound  to  repeat  what  I  said  above,  that 
I  should  not  have  been  exposed  to  such  ruin  had  I  had  an  Italian 
doctor  with  me  ;  a  favour  that  was  readily  granted  to  Signor  Zuanne 
Correr  and  to  others  ;  and  may  God  pardon  him  who  was  the  cause 
of  this.  I  had  with  me  the  apothecary  and  the  barber,  but  they 
were  the  very  first  to  succumb.  I  hired  a  doctor  in  Larissa,  but 
he  turned  out  an  ignoramus.  I  tried  to  get  Jews  to  attend  on  the 
sick,  but  not  a  single  one  would  come  with  me,  though  I  jingled 
the  ducats  under  their  eyes. 

‘  I  must  now  report  another  mishap  of  some  moment  which  befell 
me  in  Flatamona.  All  our  baggage  was  down  at  the  sea-shore  in 
charge  of  two  servants,  when  ten  brigands  appeared  on  the  scene  and 
began  to  break  open  our  trunks  and  to  pillage  the  contents.  There 
happened,  however,  to  pass  by  the  Capigi,  a  man  of  great  courage 
and  kindness  of  heart ;  he  shouted  out  that  it  was  the  Venetian 
Ambassador  on  his  way  to  the  Sultan.  The  brigands  asked  where 
I  was,  and  said  among  themselves  that,  as  they  knew  we  were  all 
ill,  it  would  be  the  best  plan  to  make  us  slaves  or  to  kill  us  all,  and 
this  would  be  the  safest  way  for  them  to  keep  our  goods.  With  this 
intent  they  came  up  the  hill  where  we  were  camping,  but  the  Capigi 
took  a  short  cut  and  came  flying  up  to  warn  us.  We  were  on  the 
point  of  sending  the  sick  down  to  the  shore  in  sixteen  carts.  I  then 
deployed  twenty  Greeks,  who  were  our  escort,  and  they  and  the 
rest  of  us,  drawn  close  up  together,  awaited  the  result.  Meantime 
the  Bey  arrived  in  company  with  the  brigands  and  one  Janissary ; 
they  caracoled  in  front  of  us,  and  one  with  a  lance  pressed  up  to  us 
to  challenge  us.  But  at  this  moment  the  Cadi,  who  had  been 
summoned  by  the  Capigi,  appeared  on  the  scene  with  fifty  Greeks. 
The  brigands  took  shelter  in  the  caravanserai,  and  held  the  door 
with  their  scimitars  when  the  Cadi  tried  to  force  his  way  in.  The 
Cadi  then  ordered  his  men  to  seize  everybody  at  the  door,  dead  or 
alive  ;  this  order  the  Greeks  carried  out  courageously,  using  sticb 
and  stones.  All  the  ten  brigands  were  wounded  at  least  twice.  .  .  . 
The  Cadi  ordered  them  to  be  taken  and  bound  three  of  them,  the 
Janissary  alone  and  two  others  together,  and  proceeded  to  try  them 
then  and  there  ;  one  was  sent  to  the  Castle  to  ^  hung  next  morning, 
and  the  other  was  condemned  to  two  hundred  bastinadoes  on  the 
soles  of  his  feet,  which  were  administered  in  my  presence  ;  the  third, 
the  Janissary,  was  sent  to  Salonika  to  await  orders  from  Constim- 
tinople,  as  a  Janissary  may  not  be  tried  by  any  save  his  own  captain. 
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All  the  same  the  Governor  has  sent  in  a  very  unfavourable  accoxmt 
of  tiiTn  to  the  Porte.  I  would  not  allow  any  of  my  people  to  stir, 
though  some  of  the  sick  did  ^et  out  of  the  carts.  This  is  a  full 
account  of  what  took  place  in  this  episode,  which  lasted  three 
hours.  And  thus,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  escaped  from  this  peril, 
with  much  honour  and  general  satisfaction. 

‘  Postscript :  August  28. — All  the  sick  are  going  on  well.  As 
for  me,  seeing  the  improvement  last  night,  I  have  resolved  not  to  be 
bled.’ 

‘  Salonika  :  September  5. — The  day  after  I  wrote  my  last  despatch 
the  fever  mounted  so  rapidly  that  the  doctors  were  compelled  to 
draw  eight  ounces  of  blood.  The  other  sick  are  going  on  well. 
Besides  the  six  who  have  died,  a  French  gentleman — commended 
to  me  by  the  Chevalier  Duodo — a  brother  of  Varini,  the  baker, 
another  servant  of  the  secretary,  have  all  succumbed  in  these  last 
eight  days,  so  that  we  have  now  lost  ten  of  our  company. 

‘  In  this  plight,  ill  myself  and  all  my  household  recovering  but 
slowly,  with  five  hundred  miles  still  to  cover,  I  resolved  to  write 
to  the  Bailo  to  send  two  galleys  to  fetch  me. 

‘  Salonika  :  October  10. — The  deaths  in  my  household  now 
number  eighteen.  The  fever  returned  on  me  and  has  rendered 
me  so  weak  that  I  can  hardly  sit  up  in  bed.  But  for  the  service 
of  your  Serenity,  and  to  get  away  from  here,  I  have  this  morning 
resolved  to  rise  and,  after  receiving  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  to  get 
into  my  coach  and  depart.  Nine  of  my  household  are  still  sick, 
and  these  I  send  by  sea  for  their  greater  convenience.  I  failed  to 
secure  the  two  galleys  ;  there  were  none  in  Constantinople.’ 

Gradenigo  reached  Constantinople  at  last  on  October  30. 
His  condition  was  so  deplorable  that  the  resident  Bailo,  Capello, 
called  in  four  doctors  in  consultation,  who  pronounced  the  case 
dangerous.  They  continued  the  treatment  of  cupping,  but  he 
was  soon  stricken  with  a  palsy,  followed  by  dropsy,  and  after 
lingering  on  for  three  mont^  he  expired  on  February  22,  1500. 

Not  all  Venetian  Envoys  were  so  unfortunate  as  Gradenigo, 
though  every  one  of  them  describes  the  journey  as  difficult  and 
dangerous.  Arrived  at  the  Sweet  Waters,  a  Bailo  would  halt 
and  pitch  his  camp,  waiting  the  arrival  of  his  predecessor,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  leading  merchant  of  Pera,  the  secretaries  and 
sometimes  the  chiefs  of  other  foreign  missions,  and  the  Janis¬ 
saries  and  Spahis  whom  the  Grand  Vizir  sent  to  meet  the  new 
Ambassador,  but  for  whom  he  had  to  pay.  From  the  number 
sent  the  Bailo  gathered  a  first  inkling  of  the  reception  in  store 
for  him. 

For  his  entry  into  Pera  the  Envoy  donned  his  official  robes, 
a  close-fitting  tunic  reaching  to  his  ankles,  called  the  ‘  duliman,’ 
made  of  purple  silk  damask  ;  above  that  a  long  cloak  of  crimson 
satin  lined  with  velvet,  or  precious  furs  for  winter  wear,  called 
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the  ‘  ducale  ’ ;  his  shoes  were  of  crimson  velvet  embroidered 
in  gold ;  on  his  head  a  bonnet  of  silk  damask  adorned  with  a 
diamond  jewel.  His  horse  was  draped  in  a  tabard  of  crimson 
velvet  which  swept  the  ground.  Accompanied  by  his  predecessor, 
gentlemen  from  the  embassies,  merchants,  Turkish  officers, 
Spahis  and  Janissaries,  the  Bailo  was  brought  to  his  lodging, 
where  in  the  courtyard  tables  were  spread  for  the  Janissaries, 
Spahis  and  common  folk.  Upstairs,  at  three  great  tables,  sat 
the  Turkish  officials,  and  at  a  fourth  the  Bailos  and  their  suites. 
The  feast  lasted  ‘  tre  grosse  ore.’ 

The  Venetian  Embassy,  now  the  Austrian  Embassy,  lay  in 
the  Vigne  di  Pera,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  looking  over  the 
Bosphorus,  with  gardens  and  vineyards  sloping  down  towards 
the  water.  From  the  Embassy  the  new  Bailo  and  his  pre¬ 
decessor  set  out  to  wait  on  the  Grand  Vizir,  to  hand  in  his  cre¬ 
dentials  and  to  offer  the  present.  The  Grand  Vizir  appointed  the 
day  for  the  banquet  and  the  audience  of  the  Sultan  in  Divan. 

All  ceremonial  was  ordered  according  to  a  book  of  precedents 
kept  in  duplicate  at  the  Embassy  and  at  the  Porte.  The 
Bailo’s  instructions  always  contained  an  injunction  to  suffer  no 
interference  with  precedent,  and  to  be  on  his  guard  against  any 
diminution  of  prestige.  The  Turk,  on  the  other  hand,  constantly 
endeavoured  to  introduce  some  modification  which  would  mark 
the  inferiority  of  the  ‘  Giaour,’  and  a  Bailo’s  first  difficulty  was 
to  secure  observance  of  full  ceremonial  at  Divan,  banquet,  and 
audience.  The  banquet,  which  preceded  the  audience,  was  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  for  it  was  considered  as  the  right 
of  Crowned  Heads  only.  Venice  had  always  claimed,  and  at 
most  Courts  had  established  her  claim,  to  rank  with  Crowned 
Heads.  But  on  the  loss  of  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  an  attempt 
was  made  to  rob  her  of  that  rank.  At  the  Court  of  St.  James 
the  Sovereign,  James  I.,  settled  the  question  in  favour  of  the 
Republic  by  declaring  that  she  still  held  Crete,  which  he  said 
was  a  kingdom.  At  the  Porte,  however,  a  more  determined 
effort  was  made  to  deprive  of  the  banquet  the  first  Embassy 
that  reached  Constantinople  after  the  fall  of  Famagosta.  The 
mission  was  one  of  extreme  delicacy,  as  its  object  was  to  effect 
a  peace.  It  consisted  of  two  Envoys,  an  Orator,  Andrea 
Badoer,  and  a  Bailo,  Antonio  Tiepolo,  who  was  to  succeed 
Marc’  Antonio  Barbaro.  They  reached  Pera  on  August  28,  1572, 
but  found  that  the  Sultan  was  out  hunting.  He  returned  on 
October  7,  and  the  15th  was  appointed  for  the  audience.  The 
ambassadors  and  their  suites  were  all  ready  to  set  out  when 
it  came  to  their  ears  that  the  Turk  intended  to  refuse  them  the 
banquet  on  the  ground  that  Venice  no  longer  ranked  as  a  Crowned 
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Head.  Thereupon  the  three  Envoys  resolved  not  to  go  to 
audience.  An  exchange  of  messages  then  took  place  between 
Pera  and  Stamboul,  and  the  Grand  Vizir  sent  word  to  Orimbey, 
the  grand  dragoman,  and  Salamon,  his  Jew  doctor,  both  of 
whom  had  acted  as  intermediaries,  to  warn  the  ambassadors 
that  they  had  better  take  care  what  they  did,  for  if  they  failed 
to  appear  next  morning  in  Divan  they  would  offend  a  powerful 
and  choleric  Prince  who  would  think  nothing  of  beheading  all 
three.  All  three,  however,  sent  back  to  say  that  they  did  not  fear 
death  in  defence  of  their  country’s  honour,  nor  was  their  country 
80  feeble  but  that  she  could  easily  reopen  the  war,  and  that 
without  the  banquet  they  would  not  go  to  Divan.  To  soften 
this  refusal,  at  least,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  who  were  beginning 
to  gossip  about  the  incident,  the  Orator  resolved  to  feign  illness 
and  went  to  bed.  This  was  past  midnight  on  the  night  of  the 
14th,  and  as  the  Divan  was  to  be  held  as  usual  at  daybreak 
on  the  15th  there  was  no  time  to  countermand  it.  The  Divan, 
in  fact,  met,  the  Janissaries  were  drawn  up,  the  Grand  Signior 
himself  was  dressed  and  in  his  place,  but  the  Venetian  Envoys 
did  not  appear.  Three  messengers  were  sent,  one  after  another, 
to  bid  them  hasten  ;  but  the  Venetians  merely  resolved  to  send 
Francesco  Barbaro,  a  relation  of  the  retiring  Bailo,  to  say  that 
the  Orator  was  ill  and  in  bed.  The  Grand  Vizir  did  not  believe 
the  story,  but  he  dared  not  tell  the  truth  to  the  Sultan  for  fear  of 
his  own  head ;  he  therefore  adopted  the  tale,  and  without  much 
difficulty  induced  the  Sultan  to  accept  it  also.  The  two  Bailos 
then  waited  on  the  Grand  Vizir,  asserted  the  reality  of  Badoer’s 
illness,  and  complained  of  the  insult  intended  for  them.  After 
much  discussion  the  Grand  Vizir  gave  way,  and  the  banquet 
and  audience  were  fixed  for  November  1. 


Having  secured  the  observance  of  full  ceremonial,  a  Bailo 
would  go  to  Divan  on  the  day  appointed.  The  Divan  was  held 
on  Saturdays,  Simdays,  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  only,  and  as 
a  rule  the  Sultan  was  not  present  except  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  an  audience  of  reception  or  of  ‘  cong6,’  the  only  occasion 
on  which  an  Envoy  had  a  personal  interview  with  the  Grand 
Signior.  The  earlier  Sultans  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 
Divan  behind  a  little  curtained  window  where  they  could  hear 
all  that  passed.  But  after  the  reign  of  Soliman  the  Magnificent 
the  management  of  affairs  was  entrusted  more  and  more  to  the 
Grand  Vizir.  The  Divan  consisted  of  the  Grand  Vizir,  three  or 


four  Pashas  of  tails,  the  Capudan  Pasha,  the  Beglierbeys  of 
Greece  and  Anatolia,  two  ‘  Cadileskiers,’  or  Chief  Justices,  three 
‘Defterdars’  or  Treasurers,  the  ‘Nisangi’  or  Chancellor,  and  the 
‘Aga’or  chief  of  the  Janissaries ;  in  attendance  were  the  drago- 
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mans  of  the  Grand  Vizir  and  a  crowd  of  clerks  and  messengers. 
The  Grand  Vizir  alone  despatched  business ;  if  he  chose  he  con¬ 
sulted  his  colleagues,  who  otherwise  remained  silent ;  it  also  rested 
with  him  to  submit  matters  or  not  to  the  Sultan’s  decision; 
this  was  done  by  a  written  note,  on  which  the  Sultan  scribbled 
his  answer.  The  Divan  was  open  to  everyone.  Petitioners, 
plaintiffs,  all  in  short  who  had  business,  were  introduced  one 
by  one  by  the  Grand  Vizir’s  dragomans,  heard,  and  rapidly 
answered.  After  Divan  the  two  ‘  Cadileskiers,’  then  the  Grand 
Vizir,  then  the  Aga  of  the  Janissaries  were  received  by  the 
Sultan ;  the  Defterdars  had  audience  on  Sundays  and  Tu^ays 
only. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  his  first  audience  the  Bailo  in  his 
full  robes,  accompanied  by  his  suite  and  servants  bearing  the 
present,  crossed  the  Golden  Horn  in  small  boats  called  ‘  perms,’ 
from  Galata  to  Stamboul.  At  the  landing-place  they  found 
horses  waiting  them  and  an  escort  of  Spahis,  Janissaries,  and 
messengers  or  Chaushes.  They  rode  uphill  past  Santa  Sofia 
to  the  great  gate  of  the  Seraglio  and  into  the  first  court,  a  vast 
open  space  surrounded  by  porticoes,  where  the  cavalry  or 
Spahis  were  drawn  up  in  order.  Dismounting,  the  Bailo  and 
suite  passed  through  the  middle  gate  into  the  second  court, 
turfed  and  planted  with  trees  ;  there  they  found,  ranked  in  full 
uniform,  in  absolute  silence,  and  motionless,  six  or  seven  thousand 
Janissaries  ;  under  the  loggia  at  the  further  end  sat  their  Aga. 
At  the  extreme  end  of  thus  courtyard  was  the  Chamber  of  the 
Divan,  adorned  with  pillars  and  tessellated  pavement  of  marble. 
The  Bailo  was  introduced  into  this  chamber  and  seated  among 
the  Pashas,  who  entered  into  conversation  with  him  while  the 
Grand  Vizir  was  despatching  business.  The  suite  remained 
outside,  and  the  servants  began  to  unpack  and  lay  out  the 
present.  This  consisted  of  webs  of  cloth  of  gold,  silk  damask, 
robes  of  scarlet  cloth,  silver  plate,  cheeses  from  Piacenza,  con¬ 
fectionery.  All  this  was  distributed  among  the  Janissaries, 
who  were  deputed  to  carry  it  presently  past  the  window  of  the 
Sultan’s  chamber,  and  to  deposit  it  in  the  Treasury  or  ‘  Cazna.’ 
As  the  Sultan  rarely  deigned  to  examine  the  present,  the  Bailo 
sometimes  recommended  that  it  should  be  remarkable  for 
quantity  rather  than  quality. 

No  one  could  venture  to  approach  the  Sultan  without  a  present, 
but  the  present  soon  resolved  itself,  for  most  Turks,  into  a  sum 
of  money  conveyed  by  a  legal  fiction  ;  for  the  present  was  fre¬ 
quently  brought  out  of  the  Treasury  and  returned  to  it.  The 
Imperial  revenue  from  presents  amounted  to  about  eight  million 
ducats  a  year,  or  about  as  much  as  the  revenue  from  other  sources. 
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While  the  present  was  being  unpacked  the  banquet  was 
served  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Divan.  It  consisted  of  twenty-five 
courses  of  rice  and  peas,  boiled  mutton,  roast  lamb,  fish,  pastry, 
fried  dough  balls,  ‘  qualche  lavoraccio  di  pasta  con  miele,’  no  fruit, 
no  sweets,  all  washed  down  with  sherbet.  There  were  no  forks, 
no  napkins,  and  only  wooden  spoons.  The  suite  meantime 
was  fed  outside  under  the  portico,  in  sight  of  the  troops,  sitting 
cross-legged  on  the  ground.  Their  food  was  much  the  same 
as  that  served  to  their  masters. 

When  the  banquet  was  finished  the  Sultan  was  informed 
that  the  Bailo  was  waiting  to  be  received.  He  was  then  taken 
to  an  inner  courtyard  of  the  Seraglio,  in  one  corner  of  which 
stood  a  little  chamber  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  of  fine  marble 
pillars.  This  was  the  Sultan’s  chamber.  At  the  door  stood 
ushers  in  robes  of  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  with  tall  hats  on 
their  heads.  The  Envoy  and  those  of  his  suite  who  were  to  be 
admitted  to  kiss  the  Sultan’s  skirts  were  then  seized  by  the  arms 
and  held  at  the  wrist  and  at  the  elbow  by  two  young  men  one 
on  each  side,  and  were  then  introduced  into  the  presence.  The 
reason  for  this  procedure  was  either  to  secure  that  they  should 
make  the  proper  reverences,  or,  as  another  version  has  it,  to 
prevent  them  from  offering  violence  to  the  Sovereign.  The 
Grand  Signior  sat  on  a  divan  covered  with  silk  wrought  in  gold 
thread  and  strewn  with  pearls,  diamonds,  rubies  and  other 
gems.  On  the  ground  were  rich  Persian  carpets,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  chamber  a  brazier  of  solid  gold,  inlaid  with 
precious  stones.  On  a  level  with  his  head  was  a  little  window, 
through  which,  if  he  chose,  he  could  see  the  present  defiling  by. 
The  Sultan  wore  a  robe  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  sat  motionless,  lus 
eyes  on  the  ground,  his  hands  in  his  pockets  or  in  his  lap.  The 
^0  was  forced  down  on  his  knees  and  given  a  comer  of  the 
Sultan’s  robe  to  kiss.  His  suite  did  the  same  and  were  then 
led  out  backwards.  The  Bailo  was  then  placed  opposite  the 
Sultan  vrith  his  back  to  the  wall,  and  made  his  addr^,  which 
was  interpreted  by  the  Dragoman  Grande.  The  Sultan  received 
it  all  with  an  air  of  bored  indifference  ;  usually  he  said  nothing, 
making  as  though  he  did  not  hear ;  sometimes,  if  very  gracious, 
he  would  slightly  bow  his  head  or  say  ‘  Giozel  ’ — ^that  is,  ‘  Very 
well.’  At  the  close  of  this  humiliating  performance  the  Bailo  was 
hurriedly  backed  out  of  the  presence,  and  the  audience  was 
over.  He  regained  his  suite  in  the  outer  courtyard,  and  as 
they  left  the  Seraglio  Point  ‘  the  thundering  tramp  of  the  dis- 
‘  banding  Janissaries  shook  the  ground,  and  amazed  and  delighted 
‘  the  Envoy  by  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  troops.’ 

Being  now  fully  accredited  to  the  Porte,  the  Bailo  proceeded 
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to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Those  duties  fell  into  two  groups, 
Consular  and  Diplomatic,  and  we  may  consider  them  separately. 
But  first  a  word  must  be  said  as  to  the  working  of  the  Embassy. 
Besides  the  staff  he  brought  with  him  the  Bailo  found  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  two  or  more  dragomans,  the  Dragoman  Grande, 
who  accompanied  him  to  audiences  and  was  intermediary 
between  the  Embassy  and  the  Porte,  and  the  Dragoman  Piccolo, 
w'ho  attended  to  the  commercial  correspondence  and  kept  the 
shipping  registers.  The  Venetian  Envoys  on  their  return  from 
their  mission  frequently  dwell  on  the  importance  of  the  drago¬ 
mans,  and  point  out  how  essential  it  is  that  they  should  be  able, 
obedient,  honest,  loyal,  for  the  Bailo  in  his  dealings  with  the 
Turk  was  almost  entirely  in  their  hands.  They  often  complain 
that  these  essential  qualities  were  lacking,  that  the  dragoman 
not  uncommonly  endeavoured  to  supplant  the  Bailo,  negotiating 
on  behalf  of  Venetian  subjects  directly  with  the  authorities, 
and  of  course  receiving  the  solatium  for  his  own  pocket.  Bernardo 
Navagero  (1653)  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  establishment  of 
student  dragomans,  in  the  hope  that  a  school  of  able  and  honest 
public  servants  might  then  be  created.  His  successor,  in  fact, 
did  bring  out  two  ‘  giovani  di  lingua,’  sons  of  Venetian  citizens. 
But  the  result  was  not  encouraging.  The  young  men  took 
to  loose  living,  and  the  corruption  of  the  Turkish  women— 
enough,  as  Bernardo  says,  ‘  di  fare  di  un  santo  un  diavolo 
ended  by  converting  some  of  them  to  Islam.  The  evil  repute 
of  the  post  of  student  dragoman  induced  Venetian  parents 
to  refuse  to  send  their  sons  to  Constantinople,  and  the  Embassy 
was  reduced  to  employing  Turkish  subjects,  sons  of  dragomans 
by  long  profession. 

Besides  the  dragomans  the  Bailos  found  it  necessary  to  employ 
a  secret  agent  or  intermediary  called  a  ‘  mezzano.’  He  was 
usually  a  Jew  doctor  who — as  not  being  a  Christian — had  more 
ready  access  to  the  houses  of  the  Pashas,  and,  as  a  physician, 
even  to  their  harems.  The  duties  of  the  ‘  mezzano  ’  were  to 
keep  the  Embassy  informed  of  what  was  taking  place  in  the 
Turkish  official  world  and  in  the  Seraglio  of  the  Grand  Turk ; 
to  note  the  changes  of  Imperial  favour,  and  to  indicate  whose 
star  w'as  in  the  ascendant,  whose  upon  the  wane.  The  mezzano 
was  highly  paid  and  frequently  employed  on  the  most  delicate 
negotiations,  as  is  the  case  of  the  Jew  doctor  Salomon,  who  was 
the  chief  agent  in  bringing  about  the  peace  of  1574.  But  in 
many  cases  the  ‘  mezzani  ’  were  nothing  other  than  ‘  spie  doppie’ : 
that  is,  they  told  the  Pasha  as  much  about  the  Embassy  as  they 
told  the  Bailo  about  the  Harem,  and  drew  their  money  with 
both  hands. 
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For  the  protection  of  the  Embassy  the  Turk  insisted  on  fur¬ 
nishing  three  Janissaries,  for  whom,  however,  the  Bailo  paid, 
and  who  were  of  little  use,  even,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  some¬ 
times  conniving  at  the  escape  of  prisoners. 

The  revenue  of  the  Embassy  wtw  derived  from  the  ‘  cottimo,’ 
or  duty  of  two  per  cent,  levied  on  all  Venetian  goods  that  entered 
or  left  the  port.  The  accounts  were  kept  in  two  sets,  the  Consular 
and  the  Diplomatic.  The  expenses  were  regulated  by  decrees 
of  the  Senate ;  but  they  showed  a  steady  tendency  to  rise  till 
the  Bailage  of  Marin  Cavalli,  who  endeavoured  to  introduce 
economy  in  presents  and  thereby  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
dragomans  and  the  Turks.  He  declared  on  his  return  that,  if 
things  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  as  they  were,  thirty  thousand 
ducats  a  year  would  not  have  satisfied  Turkish  rapacity.  Cavalli 
laid  down  rules  for  his  own  guidance,  declaring  that  excessive 
presents  argued  fear  and  weakness,  that  the  more  you  give  the 
Turk  the  more  he  will  want ;  you  should  never  pay  when  in  the 
right;  nor  should  you  ever  pay  for  the  liberation  of  slaves, 
as  that  is  provided  for  in  the  treaties  ;  if  successful,  some  small 
gift  may  properly  be  made,  but  you  should  obtain  your  demand 
first  on  the  ground  of  right.  Brave  principles,  but  powerless 
at  the  Porte.  They  only  led  to  Cavalli’s  failure  and  recall. 

The  Consular  side  of  the  Bailo’s  duties  may  be  divided  into 
two  departments,  the  commercial  and  the  judicial.  In  the 
commercial  department  the  Bailo  had  the  assistance  of  a  Council 
of  Twelve,  chosen  from  among  the  resident  Venetian  merchants. 
In  all  matters  affecting  the  commercial  interests  of  Venetians 
he  consulted  the  Twelve,  though  the  decision  as  to  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  rested  with  him,  as  did  the  appointments  to  the 
Consulates  of  Cairo,  Aleppo,  Syria  and  Chios.  The  liberation 
of  Christian  slaves  was  another  of  the  Bailo’s  duties ;  it  could 
easily  be  effected  on  pa3anent  of  fifteen  to  twenty  ducats  a  head. 

That  the  Bailos  recognised  the  great  importance  of  the  con¬ 
sular  side  of  their  mission  is  clear  from  their  remarks  :  ‘  II  carico 
‘  principale,’  says  Navagero  in  1553,  ‘  di  xm  bailo  di  Costan- 
‘tinopoli  d  la  defensione  delle  mercanzie  della  nazione.’  But 
that  trade  was  steadily  declining  through  the  sixteenth  century. 
Navagero  says  that  few  Venetian  houses  remain  in  Constantinople ; 
Cavalh  puts  them  at  ten  or  twelve  at  the  most.  Both  express 
surprise  that  even  these  hold  on.  Venetian  capital  embarked 
in  the  Turkey  trade  in  1560  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  ducats  in  the  silk,  woollen,  and  glass  trade,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  ducats  in  leather,  cordage  and 
foodstuffs.  Both  Bailos  attribute  this  decline  to  depreciation 
of  gold,  to  rise  in  rent,  to  increased  agency  fees,  to  the  abuse 
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of  presents  and  bribes  (without  which  nothing  could  be  done), 
to  the  danger  of  sack  by  the  Janissaries  on  the  death  of  a  Sultan, 
but  above  all  to  the  Jews,  who,  being  ready-money  dealers,  were 
able  to  make  corners  in  all  goods.  ‘  These  Jews  have  ruined 
‘  the  whole  trade,  for  they  have  secured  the  monopoly  of  woollens 
‘  and  sell  at  their  own  prices.’  Cavalli  suggests  that  the  law 
forbidding  Jews  to  trade  in  Venetian  bottoms  should  be  enforced ; 
but  he  admits  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  mischief  can  be 
remedied,  as  the  Jews  are  powerful  in  Constantinople,  a  fact  of 
which  Cavalli  himself  had  a  painful  experience,  ending  in  his 
disgrace  and  recall.  The  story  is  this :  There  was  a  Jew  called 
Aaron  Segura  who  had  goods  and  other  stuffs  warehoused  in 
Venice.  This  Segura  was  debtor  of  another  Jew  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  to  the  extent  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  sequins.  The 
Venetian  Government  had  sequestrated  Segura’s  goods  in  default 
of  dues.  The  Constantinople  Jew,  finding  his  security  gone, 
complained  to  the  Sultan  through  the  all-powerful  Jew  Naci. 
The  complaint  was  forwarded  to  the  Grand  Vizir,  who  told  Cavalli, 
the  Bailo,  that  he  could  not  leave  Constantinople  till  the  debt 
was  discharged.  Cavalli  replied  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity 
of  an  Envoy  to  stay  on  at  the  suit  of  a  private  individual,  and 
also  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  State  to  pay.  The 
Vizir  warned  him  to  beware  what  he  was  about,  as  the  petitioner 
had  the  ear  of  the  Sultan.  The  Bailo  then  said  he  would  endeavour 
on  his  return  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  sequestration,  and 
offered  to  pay  down  one  thousand  sequins.  The  Vizir  and 
the  Bailo,  after  some  haggling,  agreed  on  this  point.  The  Bailo 
then  had  a  farewell  audience  of  the  Grand  Vizir,  who  appeared 
to  be  in  a  good  temper,  and  wished  him  a  pleasant  journey. 
But  just  at  this  moment  the  sons  of  Aaron  Segura  came  in, 
and  the  Grand  Vizir  told  them  that  Cavalli  had  promised  to 
secure  the  removal  of  the  sequestration  in  Venice.  This  Cavalli 
denied ;  he  had  promised,  he  said,  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Jews,  but  he  could  not  guarantee  the  finding  of  the  Venetian 
Court  that  was  trying  the  case.  Thereupon  the  Vizir  jumped 
up  in  a  fury,  called  for  an  usher — the  truculent  Cubat,  who  had 
brought  to  Venice  the  insolent  demand  for  the  cession  of  Cyprus 
— and,  declaring  that  if  this  matter  were  not  settled  at  once 
it  would  end  ill,  he  left  the  room.  The  Jews  immediately  set 
up  a  great  howl,  calling  on  Cubat  to  hale  the  Orator  through 
the  streets  of  Stambul  to  the  Cadi’s  Court.  Finally  Cavalli 
induced  the  usher  to  accompany  him  back  to  the  embassy,  and 
there  it  was  agreed  that  he  should,  on  his  return,  secure  the 
removal  of  the  sequestration,  and  if  that  was  not  done  within 
six  months  he  would  pay  down  one  thousand  sequins.  When 
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the  Vizir  heard  this  he  said  that  if  the  Jews  were  satisfied  he  was 
not,  and  required  the  agreement  to  be  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
Cavalli  in  the  presence  of  the  Cadi,  and  Cavalli  was  obliged  to 
consent.  When  the  news  reached  Venice  the  Government 
was  extremely  indignant,  as  the  whole  proceeding  was  a  breach 
of  the  Capitulations.  They  at  once  elected  a  new  Ambassador 
and  recalled  both  the  Orator  Cavalli  and  the  Bailo  Soranzo 
to  stand  their  trial,  and  Soranzo  was  instructed  to  demand  at 
once  the  withdrawal  of  the  ‘  cocket  ’  issued  by  the  Cadi.  This 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining,  and  there  the  matter  dropped,  but  it 
helps  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  surrounded 
a  Venetian  Envoy  at  Constantinople. 

Another  commercial  subject  which  required  the  constant 
attention  of  the  Bailo  was  the  supply  of  com  for  the  city  of 
Venice.  After  the  disastrous  battles  of  Curzola  and  Sapienza, 
Venice  had  learned  that  with  war  on  the  mainland  and  defeat 
at  sea  she  was  exposed  to  the  most  serious  danger  inherent  in 
her  otherwise  all  but  impregnable  position,  the  danger  of  star¬ 
vation  by  blockade.  It  therefore  became  one  of  the  maxims  of 
her  Government  that  the  State  must  always  keep  her  public 
granaries  full.  Her  own  mainland  territory  did  not  furnish 
grain  enough.  She  had  to  rely  on  Apulia,  or  on  the  great  plains 
of  Asia  Minor,  Thessaly,  and  the  Black  Sea.  But  Apulia  was  too 
decidedly  under  the  influence  of  Spain,  the  European  Power  most 
dreaded  by  Venice ;  the  Republic  therefore  tended  more  and 
more  to  trust  to  Turkey  for  her  grain  supply.  In  discussing  the 
possibilities  of  expanding  Venetian  trade  with  Turkey,  Domenico 
Trevisan  (1554)  points  out  that  the  com  trade  might  be  made 
profitable  to  Venetian  merchants ;  but  he  adds,  with  a  high  sense 
of  patriotic  duty  and  a  sound  appreciation  of  economic  principles, 
that  such  gains  ought  never  to  be  desired  by  any  man,  on  the 
double  ground  that  to  raise  the  price  of  foodstufli  is  to  injure 
the  poor  and  to  injure  the  State.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  fundamental  economic  doctrines  of  the  State  of  Venice, 
which,  though  the  most  highly  protective  among  the  States  of 
Italy,  yet  refused  even  for  war  purposes  to  tax  foodstuff.  But 
the  ‘  penuria  annonae,’  the  ‘  necessitas  bladi,’  in  which  Venice 
found  herself  was  well  known  to  the  Turk,  who  used  it  either  as  a 
source  of  gain — both  Rustan  Pasha  and  the  Sultana  Mother 
made  comers  in  com  and  pressed  offers  on  Venice — or  as  a  threat 
to  squeeze  the  Republic  into  concessions.  The  Bailos  frequently 
received  orders  from  the  home  Government  to  make  large  con¬ 
tracts  for  com.  But  as  a  rule  they  were  opposed  to  this  policy, 
as  giving  to  the  Turk  too  open  an  indication  of  their  deficiency. 
They  suggested,  and  the  Government  adopted  the  suggestion,  that 
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it  would  be  wiser  to  secure  the  inflow  of  com  through  private 
enterprise  by  letting  it  be  known  that  Venice  offered  a  permanent 
market  and  a  fixed  price.  Barbaro  even  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  Turks  that  Venice  was  independent  of  them  in  the  matter  of 
com,  for  on  one  occasion  when  the  Turk  was  playing  his  usual 
trick  of  threatening  to  withhold  grain  the  Bailo  said  that  the 
result  of  such  a  pohcy  was  that  Venice  had  taken  to  reclaiming 
her  own  marsh  lands,  and  was  now,  or  soon  would  be,  in  a  position 
to  feed  herself ;  ‘  at  which,’  as  he  says,  ‘  the  Pasha  opened  his 
‘  ears  very  wide.’ 

To  turn  now  to  the  judicial  side  of  the  Bailo’s  functions.  The 
Bailo’s  Court  was  the  Court  of  all  Venetians  and  for  most  Chris¬ 
tian  residents  at  Constantinople.  If  a  Turk  sued  a  Venetian 
the  case  was  tried  by  the  Bailo  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Venetian 
sued  a  Turk  the  case  was  heard  by  the  Cadi,  but  the  Bailo’s 
dragoman  was  always  present.  Suits  between  Venetians,  of 
course,  came  before  the  Bailo.  By  the  Capitulations  the  Bailo 
could  call  on  the  Governor  of  Pera  for  his  support  in  enforcing  sen¬ 
tence  or  for  the  custody  of  prisoners,  as  there  was  no  prison  in  the 
Embassy.  The  surrender  of  non-Venetian  residents  to  the  Bailo’s 
Court  was  voluntary  but  usual ;  indeed,  the  only  alternative 
was  the  Turkish  Courts,  which  all  foreigners  would  natiually 
avoid.  We  have  the  case  of  the  English  Ambassador  Barton 
coming  into  the  Bailo’s  Court  at  the  suit  of  Carlo  Ellman,  and 
the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Glover,  EngUsh  Ambassador,  sending  for 
trial  before  the  Bailo,  on  criminal  charges,  the  renegade  friar 
Fra  Vicenzo  of  Maddaloni,  who  was  first  engaged  as  preacher  at 
the  British  Embassy  and  eventually  caused  outrageous  scandal. 
With  a  view  to  seeing  how  the  Coiirt  worked  we  may  quote  the 
report  of  a  case  where  the  Envoy  was  called  upon  to  use  his 
Court  for  the  protection  of  a  Venetian  merchant.  The  case 
occurred  in  1588,  and,  though  inconclusive  owing  to  the  flight  of 
the  prisoner,  is  instmctive,  and  throws  a  curious  light  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Perotes  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

‘  On  June  24,  a  certain  Messer  Pasqualin  Lion,  a  Venetian  mer¬ 
chant  resident  in  Constantinople,  lodged  a  complaint  with  the 
Bailo  that  in  the  bazaar  of  Galata  he  had  been  set  upon  and  thrashed 
by  a  Janissary  and  some  of  the  Janissary  cadets,  called  Azamo- 
glani ;  they  had  first  insulted  and  then  hustled  him,  and  on  his 
retaliating  one  of  the  aggressors  drew  a  knife,  while  another  fetched 
him  a  blow  with  a  leaden  belt  buckle.  Messer  Pasqualin  now 
called  on  the  Bailo  to  secure  the  arrest  of  his  assailants.  The 
Bailo,  Moro,  at  once  sent  the  Dragoman  Grande  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  accused,  but  was  met  by  all  sorts  of  subterfuges 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  and  it  was  only  after  using  strong 
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language  to  the  Grand  Vizir  himself  that  a  Janissary  and  a  young 
Azamoglan  were  sent  to  the  Venetian  Embassy  to  be  examined. 
The  Bailo  elicited  the  fact  that  neither  of  these  men  was  the 
aggressor,  but  that  both  had  seen  and  heard  a  Christian  talking 
to  another  Janissary  named  Hassan — at  present  in  asylum  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Captain  of  the  Janissaries — and  offering  him  a 
bribe  to  thrash  the  merchant  Pasqualin.  The  Bailo  inquired 
whether  the  witnesses  could  identify  this  Christian,  and  on  their 
saying  “  Yes,”  the  whole  Embassy  staff  and  household  was  paraded, 
and  each  of  the  witnesses  independently  and  separately  picked  out 
Francesco  da  Feltre,  servant  to  Messer  Cristoforo  Brutti,  an  Italian 
in  the  service  of  that  great  personage  the  Beglierbey  of  Greece. 
On  hearing  this  the  Bailo  ordered  Francesco  to  consider  himself 
consigned  to  the  Embassy. 

‘Four  days  later  the  Janissary  Hassan,  having  been  unearthed 
from  his  captain’s  garden,  was  brought  before  the  Bailo.  He  at 
once  confessed — knowing  that  he  would  not  be  punished  and  caring 
not  a  jot  for  quarrels  among  Giaours — that  a  year  ago  Brutti  him¬ 
self  had  engaged  him  to  thrash  Lion,  assuring  him  that  Lion  was 
merely  a  merchant’s  agent,  a  fellow  of  no  importance,  and  that  he 
might  safeW  give  it  him,  which  was  done  ;  but  further,  only  a  few 
days  ago  Francesco,  Brutti’s  servant,  had  sought  him  out  again 
and  had  promised  him,  in  Brutti’s  name,  a  scarlet  cloth  cloak  if 
he  would  repeat  the  operation.  Hassan  consented,  and  made 
arrangements  with  some  of  the  Cadet  Janissaries,  who  he  said 
were  the  actual  assailants,  for  at  the  last  moment_he  had  found  out 
that  Messer  Lion  was  a  merchant  of  weight  and  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Bailo,  and  was  afraid  to  assault  him.  He  had  not 
received  the  scarlet  cloak,  but  the  Cadets  had  got  something  for 
the  job. 

‘  At  the  close  of  Hassan’s  evidence  the  Bailo  ordered  the  arrest 
of  Francesco,  and  as  there  was  no  prison  in  the  Embassy,  he  sent 
the  accused,  under  escort  of  the  Embassy  Janissaries,  down  to  the 
prison  of  the  Governor  of  Pera,  upon  whom,  under  the  Capitula¬ 
tions,  he  had  a  right  to  call  for  assistance  when  required.  The 
Bailo  apparently  made  no  effort  to  secure  punishment  of  the  Turks, 
the  principal  aggressors,  but  confined  his  attention  to  the  two 
Christian  instigators,  Brutti  and  his  servant  Francesco.  But 
Brutti  was  the  Beglierbey’s  man,  and  at  once  had  recourse  to  his 
patron,  begging  him  to  demand  the  release  of  Francesco  as  being 
indirectly  of  his  household.  The  Beglierbey  twice  sent  his  majordomo 
down  to  the  Governor  of  Pera  to  demand  the  person  of ‘Francesco, 
but  the  Governor  replied  that  as  he  had  received  the  prisoner  from 
the  Bailo  he  could  hand  him  over  to  no  one  but  the  Bailo  or  his 
credited  agent.  Moro  meanwhile  continued  to  hear  evidence 
in  the  case.  The  man  who  acted  as  interpreter  between  Fran¬ 
cesco  and  Hassan  was  found  and  examined,  and  though  he  denied 
all  knowledge  of  the  affair  it  was  noticed  that  while  giving  evidence 
“  both  his  hands  and  his  voice  trembled.”  The  evidence  of  Steffano, 
the  Dragoman  Grande,  however,  conclusively  proved  the  connection 
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between  Hassan  and  Francesco,  and  the  latter  was  brought  up 
from  the  prison  in  Pera  for  examination.  He  admitted  the  first 
thrashing  of  Messer  Pasqualin,  for  which  the  Janissary  received 
an  asper,  about  a  penny,  from  Brutti,  but  denied  all  knowledge 
of  the  second.  He  was  remanded.  On  August  10  the  Bailo 
sent  for  the  prisoner  again  to  pass  sentence  on  him.  At  the 
moment  when  Francesco  was  brought  into  the  Embassy  the  Bailo 
was  busy  making  up  despatches,  and  ordered  Francesco  to  be 
locked  into  a  room.  An  hour  later,  on  sending  for  the  prisoner, 
it  was  found  he  had  escaped  through  the  help  and  connivance  of 
the  Janissary  attached  to  the  Embassy,  who  accompanied  him 
to  the  house  of  the  Bcglierbey,  where  he  was  safe.  Moro  can  only 
remark,  “  Should  your  ^renity  think  it  advisable  to  make  a  prison 
in  the  Embassy,  one  hundred  sequins  would  cover  the  expense, 
and  I  strongly  recommend  this  course.”  ’ 

Finally,  among  his  other  functions,  the  Venetian  Bailo  acted  as 
Postmaster  for  the  whole  diplomatic  body  and  for  foreign  resi¬ 
dents  in  Constantinople,  just  as  the  Austrian  Embassy,  the  heir 
of  the  Venetian  Embassy,  does  nowadays.  It  is  also  clear  that 
the  European  mail  for  Constantinople  was  made  up  in  Venice 
and  transmitted  to  the  Bailo,  who  distributed  its  contents. 
This  gave  the  Bailo  the  opportunity  to  open  letters  of  suspected 
persons ;  that  he  availed  Wmself  of  it  is  proved  by  a  despatch 
from  Lorenzo  Bernardo  to  the  Inquisitors  of  State  under  date 
November  30,  1591,  in  which  Bernardo  declares  that  he  had 
opened  letters  of  a  certain  Minorichino,  a  professed  spy  of  Spain 
at  the  Porte,  and  as  he  found  them  in  cipher  he  transmitted  them 
bodily  to  the  Inquisitors. 

The  ordinary  post  left  twice  a  month  for  Venice  and  was  taken 
by  land  to  Cattaro,  whence  it  was  conveyed  to  Venice  by  the 
Cattaro  frigate.  The  journey  ought  to  have  taken  about  a  month, 
but  the  roads  were  dangerous,  not  merely  from  footpads  but 
also  from  officials,  the  Cadi  of  Montenegro  being  specially  annoy¬ 
ing.  The  Bailo  therefore,  if  opportunity  offered,  would  some¬ 
times  send  the  post  by  another  hne,  the  all-sea  route,  or  by  the 
all-land  route  via  Vienna,  by  means  of  the  Imperial  couriers. 

But,  besides  the  ordinary  bi-monthly  post,  there  was  also  the 
more  frequent  despatch  of  the  Embassy  bags.  As  a  favour  the 
Bailo  would  admit  the  despatches  of  other  Embassies  and  some¬ 
times,  through  the  interest  of  a  colleague,  the  letters  of  private 
individuals ;  it  was,  however,  strictly  forbidden  to  enclose 
money  or  jewels  or  valuables  wffich  might  tempt  the  cupidity  of 
thieves,  and  lead,  as  had  often  happened,  to  the  murder  of  the 
courier  and  the  destruction  of  his  bags.  The  whole  of  this  point 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Henry  Parvis,  as  stated  by  Sir 
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Henry  Wotton,  the  English  Ambassador  at  Venice,  to  the  Doge 
in  audience. 

‘  There  is  [said  Wotton]  in  this  city  a  young  Englishman  called 
Henry  Parvis.  He  acts  as  forwarding  agent  for  goods  and  letters. 
He  has  correspondents  in  Constantinople,  among  them  a  son  of 
Lorenzo  Pencini,  an  honourable  goldsmith  of  Venice.  Young 
Pencini  had  occasion  to  send  couple  of  pearls  to  his  father.  He 
begged  the  English  Ambassaaor  in  Constantinople  (Sir  Thomas 
Glover)  to  enclose  in  his  own  despatches  a  packet  of  letters  in  which 
were  these  pearls,  and  to  send  them  to  Venice.  I  am  surprised 
that  Pencim  did  not  apply  rather  to  your  Serenity’s  ambassador, 
for  he  regulates  the  post.  But  your  Envoy  has  very  wisely  issued  an 
order  forbidding  the  despatch  of  pearls  and  jewels,  so  as  not  to  jeopar¬ 
dise  the  whole  mail ;  accordingly  Pencini’s  son,  being  aware  of  the 
prohibition,  applied  to  the  English  Ambassador,  who  took  the 
packet  and  promised  to  forward  it  to  Venice.’ 

The  English  Ambassador,  whether  aware  of  the  contents  of 
Parvis’s  letters  or  not,  forwarded  them  under  cover  of  his  own 
to  the  Bailo,  Filippo  Bon.  But  Bon  had  secret  information  of 
the  existence  of  the  pearls,  and  when  making  up  the  post  he 
detained  the  packet  containing  the  pearls  and  wrote  to  his  brother 
in  Venice  saying  that  he  held  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  owner. 
When  the  post  arrived  in  Venice  Lorenzo  Pencini  waited  a  few 
days  and  then  asked  Parvis  for  the  pearls.  He  naturally  denied 
having  received  them,  and  hence  rose  a  lawsuit  which  called  for 
Wotton’s  intervention  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-countryman. 

To  turn  to  the  diplomatic  side  of  the  Bailo’s  duties,  to  the 
relations  existing  between  the  Republic  and  the  Porte  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  we  shall  find  that  a  Bailo’s  position  was 
as  delicate  and  dangerous  in  those  wider  questions  as  it  was  in 
the  narrower  department  of  commercial  relations.  At  the 
opening  of  the  century  the  position  of  Venice  at  the  Porte  was 
unique  among  the  other  European  Powers.  She  alone  kept 
permanent  diplomatic  agents  at  CJonstantinople ;  the  series  of 
French  Ambassadors  and  Imperial  Intemuncios  had  not  yet 
begun.  She  was  the  greatest  sea-Power  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  only  Power  the  Turks  feared  and  respected,  for  Spain  had 
not  yet  been  brought  to  the  front  by  Charles  V.  The  evidences 
of  her  wealth  and  strength  were  patent  to  the  Turk  in  the  fleet 
of  trading  vessels  which  every  year  visited  the  Golden  Horn. 
But  already  the  first  attack  had  been  made  on  the  world  position 
of  Venice  by  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  route  to  the  East  Indies  ; 
a  discovery  which  changed  the  trade-route  of  the  world,  dis¬ 
established  the  Mediterranean  in  favour  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  roots  of  Venetian  commercial  supre- 
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macy,  and  during  the  course  of  the  century  the  process  of  decline 
was  never  arrested. 

In  1508  came  the  coalition  of  European  Powers  for  the  spolia¬ 
tion  of  the  Republic.  She  weathered  the  storm,  it  is  true,  but  it 
left  her  seriously  damaged,  and  the  settlement  at  Bologna  in  1529 
introduced  and  riveted  the  Spanish  power  in  Italy  and  brought 
Venice  fac«  to  face  with  a  standing  menace  to  her  land  possessions. 
Then  came  the  troubles  with  those  Libxirnian  freebooters  the 
Uscocks,  whose  marauding  exploits  against  the  subjects  of 
Austrian  Archduke  and  Grand  Signior  involved  the  Republic— 
which  claimed  sole  supremacy  in  the  Adriatic  and  was  therefore 
responsible  for  policing  those  waters — ^in  endless  conflict  with 
Austrian  and  Turk  ahke. 

All  through  the  century  Venice  had  to  face  the  constant 
menace  of  the  Turks  as  an  expanding  Power.  They  had  con¬ 
quered  Rhodes  and  had  their  eye  on  Cyprus  and  Crete  ;  they  cast 
their  glances  even  further  and  dreamed  of  landing  in  Apulia,  and 
gave  each  other  rendezvous  at  ‘  the  red  rose  ’  Rome.  The  third 
and  fourth  Turkish  wars  were  both  disastrous,  leading  up  to  the 
loss  of  Cyprus  and  the  bitter  disappointment  after  the  victory 
of  Lepanto,  where  the  conduct  of  her  allies  robbed  Venice  of  the 
fruits  of  victory  and  compelled  her  to  a  peace  which,  as  Voltaire 
remarked,  would  have  induced  anyone  to  beUeve  that  Venice,  not 
the  Turk,  was  the  defeated  party.  Then  came  the  collapse  of 
the  Armada  and  the  rise  of  England  and  Holland,  which  led  to 
the  opening  of  the  Mediterranean  to  their  commerce  and  the 
establishment  of  Ambassadors  at  the  Porte,  with  Capitulations, 
and  in  the  case  of  England,  the  right  of  the  covering  flag  for  the 
Dutch,  with  a  consequent  shrinkage  of  Venetian  prestige.  The 
Republic  instructed  its  Envoys  to  oppose  in  every  way  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  both  English  and  Dutch  Ambassadors  and  to  act 
with  their  colleagues,  the  Imperial  and  the  French  Ambassadors, 
to  whom  the  advent  of  the  EngHsh  and  the  Dutch  was  equally 
repugnant.  But  by  1592  Lorenzo  Bernardo  had  to  report  that 

‘  the  Queen  of  England  has  been  now  for  some  time  in  high  esteem 
as  a  sea  Power.  This  was  recognised  when  she  broke  the  forces  of 
Spain  by  the  valour  of  Drake  partly,  but  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the 
elements.  The  fact  that  England  is  the  enemy  of  Spain  increases 
this  regard,  and,  as  the  two  nations  are  not  neighbours,  at  no  point 
can  an3rthing  arise  to  disturb  their  amity,  which  is  fostered  by 
trade  bringing  profit  to  both.  The  Engush  Ambassador  is  con¬ 
stantly  employing  evil  offices  to  the  injury  of  Christendom,  urging 
the  Turk  to  send  out  his  fleet ;  but  as  this  is  an  expensive  business 
let  us  trust  in  God  that  the  Ambassador  will  find  it  too  difficult.’ 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  situation,  then,  the  Venetian  Envoy 
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was  called  upon  to  steer  his  difficult  course.  He  was  expected 
to  preserve  the  peace ;  to  persuade  the  Turk  that  the  balance  of 
sea-power  in  the  Mediterranean  as  between  the  Crescent  and  the 
Cross,  as  between  Turkey  and  Spain,  lay  with  Venice ;  to  prove 
to  the  Turk  that  the  Republic  could  rely  on  the  support  of 
Europe;  and,  while  preventing  the  Sultan  from  thinking  that 
she  would  join  a  Christian  coalition  against  him,  yet  to  convince 
him  that  she  could  do  so  if  she  chose.  To  support  him  in  this 
delicate  mission  the  Bailo  had  little  that  was  solid  at  his  back. 
The  Turkish  wars  had  lowered  the  prestige  of  the  Venetian  fleet, 
and,  worse  still,  had  demonstrated  the  fact  of  Venetian  isola¬ 
tion,  had  taught  the  Turk  that  Europe  would  not  support  Venice. 
When  the  Envoy  urged  that  though  the  Republic  desired  to 
maintain  peace  with  the  Porte,  still,  if  forced  to  war,  ‘  it  always 
‘lay  in  her  power  to  conclude  an  offensive  alliance  with  the 
‘  Christian  Powers,’  the  Grand  Vizir  replied  that  he  ‘  knew  quite 
‘  well  how  little  Venice  was  loved  by  the  rest  of  Europe  and  how 
‘  little  ground  she  had  for  relying  on  assistance  from  the  Powers.’ 
Such  was  the  fatal  result  of  Spanish  policy  after  the  victory  of 
Lepanto. 

The  Bailos  are  all  agreed  that  their  sole  weapons  were,  first,  the 
maintenance  of  Venetian  prestige,  the  ‘  concetto  ’  in  which  Venice 
was  held  ;  that  no  effort,  no  expense,  no  sacrifice  was  too  great 
if  directed  to  that  end ;  and  they  urge  their  Government  to 
moderate  their  expressions  of  ‘  indissoluble  friendship  ’  and  to 
instruct  their  envoys  to  hold  their  heads  high  in  face  of  Turkish 
insolence  or  injustice  ;  and,  secondly,  the  threat  of  an  alliance 
with  Spain.  And  here  lay  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  Bailo’s 
task ;  for  if  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Turk  that  such  an 
alliance  was  imminent  he  ran  the  risk  of  precipitating  a  declaration 
of  war  and  of  being  himself  sent  to  the  Seven  Towers,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  report  of  his  conduct  sent  home  to  his  Govern¬ 
ment  might  awaken  suspicion  that  he  was  in  Spanish  pay. 
Indeed,  so  rife  was  suspicion  of  Spanish  gold  that  this  very  fate 
overtook  not  only  a  Venetian  Bailo  but  also  an  English  Am¬ 
bassador,  Sir  Thomas  Glover,  who  was  recalled  on  the  charge 
of  being  too  friendly  to  Spain,  though  he  successfully  cleared  him¬ 
self.  Not  so  poor  Girolamo  Lippomano,  who,  after  a  diplomatic 
career  of  great  brilliancy,  ending  with  Bailagc  of  Constantinople, 
was  suddenly  arrested  and  sent  home  in  irons,  in  1592,  and  was 
either  drowned  or  committed  suicide  when  the  ship  was  entering 
the  port  of  the  Lido. 

By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  may  be  said  that  the 
brilliant  days  of  Venetian  diplomacy  at  the  Porte  were  drawing 
to  a  close. 
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Art.  VII.— history  IN  FURNITURE. 

1.  Dictionnaire  de  V Anieublement  et  de  la  Decoration.  Par 

Henry  Havard.  Paris  :  Ancienne  Maison  Quantin. 

2.  Le  Manage  de  Louis  XV.  d'aprh  des  documents  nouveaux 

et  une  correspondance  in^.dite  de  Stanislas  Leczinski.  Par 
Henry  Gauthier-Villars.  Paris  :  Librairie  Plon,  1900. 

3.  La  Noblesse  en  France  avatU  et  depuis  1789.  Par  H.  de 

B.\RiHf:LK.MY.  Paris  :  Calmann-Levy,  1905. 

4.  La  Reine  Marie  Antoi'nette.  Par  Pierre  de  Nolhac.  Paris: 

Ca^mann-Levy,  1905. 

1  Probably  everyone  is  secretly  impressed  by  the  prestige  and 
significance  of  style,  and,  in  some  dim  way,  is  made  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  style  possesses  a  meaning  and  is  fraught  with 
an  intelligible  message.  The  uniformity  and  unanimity  of 
great  buildings  is  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  meaning. 
Coherence  of  structure  stands  for  coherence  of  thought.  Where 
not  a  detail,  or  smallest  feature,  which  in  any  way  conflicts 
with  the  general  character,  is  admitted,  we  cannot  but  be  aware 
of  an  intelligent  principle  at  work,  selecting  and  rejecting. 
We  observe,  also,  that  this  principle  is  independent  of  and 
stronger  than  individual  will,  since  the  more  it  comes  into  play 
the  more  the  initiative  of  the  individual  is  superseded  and  ha 
action  absorbed.  From  this  absorption  of  the  individual  there 
results  that  uniformity  of  the  great  styles  which,  we  feel,  can 
embody  no  petty  whim  or  chance  current  of  floating  fashion, 
but  a  powerful,  deep-seated  conviction  of  the  age.  The  typical 
buildings  that  stretch  back  in  long  array  into  the  past, 
Doric  temple  and  Roman  palace,  and  early  Christian  basilica, 
and  Arab  mosque,  and  soaring  Gothic  minster,  seem  each  to 
incarnate  this  spirit  of  their  own  time.  So  different,  yet  each 
instinct  with  definite  character,  they  invite  us,  like  sphinx  riddles, 
to  guess  their  meaning.  And  we  are  never  tired  of  guessing. 
Each  generation  in  turn  addresses  itself  to  the  task,  and  ponders 
over  the  message  which  it  feels  must  inhabit  forms  so  harmonious 
and  coherent. 

Such  is  the  attraction  of  style.  But  it  is  not  confined  to 
styles  of  architecture.  No  sooner,  even  in  comparatively  trivial 
subjects,  do  we  come  in  touch  with  that  peculiar  uniformity  and 
ordered  motion  which  marks  the  presence  of  style  than  we  are 
conscious  of  the  same  sense  of  definite  character  and  meaning. 
Styles  of  furniture  have  this  definite  character  as  well  as  styles 
of  building.  Louis  Quinze  furniture  is  as  uniform  as  Gothic 
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architecture.  There  is,  however,  this  difference,  that  the 
purpose  and  meaning  of  style  in  furniture  is  slighter  and  more 
on  the  surface  than  the  meaning  of  style  in  architecture,  and 
for  this  very  reason  is  perhaps  easier  to  seize.  The  meaning  of 
Gothic  lies  deep  in  the  heart  of  its  age.  It  is  the  voice  of  national 
conviction,  inexhaustible  in  interest  but  difficult  completely 
to  grasp  and  formulate.  The  meaning  of  such  styles  in  furniture 
as  Louis  Quinze  and  Louis  Seize  refers  to  the  society  of  the 
period,  and  deals  not  so  much  with  national  conviction  as  with 
the  manners  and  life  of  a  class.  It  is  deficient,  no  doubt,  in 
Gothic’s  depth  of  interest,  yet,  because  of  its  comparative  super¬ 
ficiality,  should  be  easier  to  interpret. 

In  making  the  attempt  we  have  at  least  this  advantage,  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  subject  familiar  to  everyone.  French 
eighteenth-century  furniture  has  been  so  long  a  fashion  that 
most  people’s  houses  contain  specimens  of  it.  Moreover, 
besides  these  scattered  examples,  we  have  our  great  collections  ; 
we  luive  the  Wallace  Collection  giving  us  the  full  blaze  and 
glitter  of  the  life  of  the  ancient  regime,  and  the  Jones  Collection, 
giving  us  that  exquisite  grace  and  refinement  which  to  the  end 
kept  the  sight  of  horrible  reality  from  the  vision  of  poor  Marie 
Antoinette.  These  are  museums,  not  of  the  furniture  only, 
but  of  the  painting  and  whole  system  of  decoration  of  their 
period.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  great  value 
of  such  collections  as  these,  when  it  comes  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  meamng  of  a  style.  It  is,  as  we  said,  in  its  unanimity, 
in  its  developement  of  the  same  theme  and  the  same  set  of  ideas 
in  many  different  ways,  that  the  significance  of  style  is  felt. 
All  that  we  set  eyes  on,  not  the  furniture  only,  but  the  orna¬ 
ments,  and  bric-a-brac  and  pictures  on  the  walls  must  combine 
to  convey  the  same  impression,  if  that  impression  is  to  be  ade¬ 
quately  appreciated  and  rightly  understood.  It  is  this  unani¬ 
mity  in  variety,  the  consciousness  of  being  surrounded  by  ideas 
of  the  same  character,  but  reproduced  in  countless  different 
ways,  which  fills  the  suites  of  rooms  of  Hertford  House  with 
the  very  atmosphere  and  life  of  the  French  eighteenth-century 
aristocracy.  True,  what  we  have  here  is  no  deep  and  solemn 
conviction,  such  as  inspires  those  great  manifestations  of  style 
in  which  the  spirit  of  an  age  is  embodied.  It  is  only  the  spirit 
of  a  section  of  society  which  pervades  these  salons ;  a  section, 
too,  confessedly  frivolous  and  pleasure-loving  and  altogether 
lacidng  in  seriousness  and  depth  of  interest.  And  yet,  the 
delightful  complacency  with  which  the  philosophy  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  class  is  voiced  for  us  by  the  glittering  harmony  through 
which  we  move,  makes  it  impossible  not  to  wish  to  transcribe 
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the  message.  French  furniture  has  often  been  praised  for  its 
beauty,  its  preciousness,  its  fine  workmanship  ;  but  how  seldom 
do  we  hear  it  praised  for  its  historical  significance !  How  seldom 
do  we  value  it  for  what  it  tells  us,  not  of  the  manners  and  tastes 
only,  but  of  the  ideas  and  limitations  and  view  of  life  of  this 
dominant  section  of  French  society!  Let  us  remember,  too, 
what  there  is  of  peculiar  and  fatal  significance  about  a  section 
of  society  in  whose  doom  the  spirit  of  opera-bouffe  and  tragedy, 
unparalleled  frivolity  and  unparalleled  ferocity,  are  so  horribly 
mingled  and  involved.  Its  airs  and  graces,  its  solemn  antics 
and  elaborate  etiquette,  relieved  against  the  inky  background 
of  the  Revolution,  are  inspired  with  a  half  serious,  wholly 
pathetic  interest  .which,  in  themselves,  they  might  not  possess. 
MorUuri  te  salutant.  This  dcbonnaire  philosophy,  so  lightly 
echoed  by  the  splendour  of  these  rooms,  is  the  philosophy  which 
was  controverted  by  the  guillotine. 

How  shall  we  seize  it  ?  Let  us  choose  the  most  obvious 
characteristic  here  present  and  question  that ;  it  is  sure  to  he 
the  most  significant  one.  Nor,  as  to  this  most  obvious  charac¬ 
teristic,  is  there  much  room  for  doubt.  The  richness  of  material, 
the  elaborate  and  infinitely  painstaking  workmanship,  suggest 
at  once  a  consummate  luxury  and  the  manners  and  hfe  of  an 
essentially  luxurious  class.  It  is  a  furniture  de  luxe,  if  ever  there 
was  one.  The  gorgeousness  and  glitter  of  it,  the  loaded  gilding 
of  the  chairs  and  couches,  the  inlays  of  precious  woo^  and 
metals,  the  carved  ormolu  and  painted  porcelain,  the  ornaments 
of  gold  and  silver  and  enamel,  studded  with  gems,  or  wrought 
out  of  lapis  lazuli,  or  rock  crystal  or  other  rare  and  precious 
stone,  all  bear  out  this  character.  The  more  we  look,  the  more 
this  impression  is  confirmed.  Luxury  here  is  dominant,  is  the 
master  motive.  It  dominates,  for  one  thing,  the  labour  that 
serves  it.  There  is  never  any  mistaking  for  a  moment  the  kind 
of  excellence  in  workmanship,  which  springs  from  the  free  use 
of  a  natural  gift,  and  which  belongs  to  all  expert  craftsmanship. 
It  has  a  flexibility,  what  musicians  call  a  sense  of  touch,  which 
stamps  it  at  once.  The  excellence  here  displayed  is  not  of  that 
kind.  It  is  a  forced  excellence ;  an  excellence  not  exerting 
itself  freely,  but  constrained,  whether  it  will  or  no,  to  celebrate 
the  supremacy  of  luxury.  Rarely,  save  among  Orientals,  do  we 
find  the  toil  of  the  workman  lavished  in  a  spirit  so  patiently 
servile. 

This  luxury,  then,  so  universal  and  so  dominant,  is  the 
obvious  characteristic  which  we  are  to  question  more  closely. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  luxiirious  furniture  made  in  all  ages,  and 
perhaps,  at  the  first  glance,  it  might  puzzle  us  to  say  what  is  the 
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difference  between  this  universal,  luxurious  furniture  scattered 
through  the  ages,  and  the  luxurious  furniture  of  HertfordjHouse. 
There  is,  however,  if  we  consider  the  matter,  this  difference  :  that 
with  luxurious  furniture  in  general  the  luxury  is  an  attribute  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  use  of  the  thing.  It  is  an  adornment  and  decora¬ 
tion  of  something  real,  an  accessory  or  afterthought,  which, 
though  often  carried  far,  still  keeps  its  decorative  purpose  and 
does  not  thrust  itself  forward  as  the  aim  and  object  for  which 
the  thing  was  made. 

The  peculiarity,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  Hertford  House 
luxury  is  that  it  is  an  exposition  and  analysis  of  the  quality  of 
luxury  as  a  governing  motive.  Ostentation  and  show  are  not 
here  accessory  to  use  and  comfort.  They  are  the  primary  con¬ 
ditions.  If  we  question  any  bit  of  this  furniture  we  shall  find 
this  divorce  from  reality  admitted,  and  this  purpose  of  display 
confessed.  The  primary  use  of  chairs  and  sofas  is,  after  all,  to 
sit  or  lie  upon,  and  in  most  luxurious  fumitirre  this  use  is  fully 
admitted,  and  the  luxury  consists  in  elaborating  and  perfecting 
the  use,  and,  by  adding  the  easiest  springs  and  softest  cushions, 
making  the  chair  or  sofa  still  more  lie-able  or  sit-able  on.  But 
the  Hertford  House  chairs  and  sofas  are  made  for  no  such  pur¬ 
pose.  The  adornment  lavished  on  them,  far  from  emphasising 
their  natural  use,  has  actually  annulled  that  use,  so  that  they 
are  now  far  less  lie-able  or  sit-able  on  than  any  cottage  bench  or 
stool  of  common  wood.  Sight-seeing  is  tiring  work,  but  we  do 
not  imagine  that  any  visitor,  however  tired,  has  ever  felt  the 
temptation  to  sit  and  rest  on  one  of  these  stiff  and  gilded  seats. 

The  reader  is  familiar,  probably,  with  an  architectural  theory 
which  asserts  that  ornament  must  conform  to  structural  use. 
This  theory,  which  applies  to  a  good  deal  besides  architecture, 
seems  to  be,  in  the  case  of  French  eighteenth-century  craftsman¬ 
ship,  reversed.  None  of  it  suggests  use  at  all.  We  have  said 
that  the  chairs  and  sofas  do  not  invite  us  to  sit  on  them.  But 
neither  do  the  inlaid  glittering  tables  with  their  golden  legs  offer 
to  supply  the  ordinary  use  of  tables.  How  could  we  venture 
to  hide  such  splendour  under  a  litter  of  newspapers  and  novels  ? 
In  the  same  way  the  escritoires  are  not  made  to  be  written  at,  and 
the  cabinets  are  not  made  for  putting  things  away  in.  Nothing, 
in  short,  that  we  look  at,  makes  it  any  longer  its  object  and 
purpose  in  life  to  fulfil  those  functions  for  which  originally,  as  a 
species,  it  was  called  into  existence.  Everything  has  passed 
beyond  that  stage,  and,  by  common  consent,  has  substituted 
a  decorative  for  a  useful  purpose.  Functional  use  has  retired 
into  the  background.  Show  and  display  have  asserted  them¬ 
selves  as  the  raison  d'etre  and  serious  business  of  life.  With 
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immense  pains  and  patient  care,  each  article  and  object,  in  all 
these  gorgeous  suites  of  apartments,  sets  out  to  be  primarily  an 
ornament ;  divests  itself  of  reality,  puts  away  the  practical 
purposes  of  life  and  gives  itself  up  to  an  exclusively  decorative 
treatment. 

This  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  note  of  the  style  before  us.  If, 
as  we  stroll  from  room  to  room,  we  take  with  us  the  formula 
‘  a  decorative  rather  than  a  useful  purpose  ’  and  apply  it  to  each 
object  in  turn,  we  shall  find  that  each  will  bow  to  the  justice  of 
the  definition.  Style,  as  we  said,  marks  the  presence  of  a  definite 
meaning  or  message,  and  here  we  have  the  meaning  of  these 
French  styles ;  a  meaning  scarcely  to  be  questioned  by  anyone 
who  in  such  a  place  as  Hertford  House  submits  himself  to  the 
cumulative  influence  of  his  surroundings.  Let  us,  that  we  may 
the  better  realise  it,  note  its  moment  of  origin.  Louis  Quatorze 
furniture,  like  Louis  Quinze,  is  luxurious  and  splendid,  with 
its  brocades  and  tapestries  and  rich  Boulle  inlays.  But  it  is 
splendid  in  a  stately,  dignified  fashion.  It  harmonises  well 
with  the  ordered  long  arcades  and  the  great  ceremonious  suites 
of  salons  of  the  architecture  of  the  period.  Moreover,  when  we 
come  to  consider  it,  it  has  by  no  means  yet  lost  touch  with  the 
uses  and  realities  of  life.  A  study  of  the  furniture  collection  in 
the  South  Kensington  galleries  will  show  that,  as  regards  shape 
and  form,  a  good  deal  of  the  simplicity  and  massiveness  of  the 
old  Gothic  furniture  survives  even  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
Through  the  Renaissance  period  this  massiveness  is  retained, 
though  the  tendency  to  redundancy  of  carving  is  apparent. 
Down  to  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  sculpture 
is  for  the  most  part  out  of  the  solid  wood,  and  the  pieces,  in 
material  and  shape,  are  simple  and  strong  in  construction,  though 
treated  pompously.  Later  we  come  to  inlaid  marquetries,  but 
still  the  substantial  forms  survive.  The  decoration,  however 
overdone,  does  not  usurp  the  place  of  function  and  become  the 
ruling  purpose.  And  this  is  the  case  even  during  the  gorgeous 
Louis  Quatorze  period.  M.  Havard  selects  the  word  ‘  majestic’ 
as  descriptive  of  the  art  as  well  as  the  life  of  that  period,  or  at 
least  of  the  first  half  of  it,  and,  admitting  a  trifle  of  vulgarity  in 
the  majesty,  it  is  a  well-applied  epithet.  The  fact  is  Louis 
Quatorze  splendour  still  cloaks  something  real.  Affairs  of  state 
still  count  for  something.  The  pride  and  power  of  the  nation 
are  still  important  considerations.  Louis  never  allows  anyone 
to  forget  that  he  is  a  great  king.  This  sense  of  dignity  and 
stateliness  runs  all  through  the  splendour  of  this  reign,  as  it 
runs  all  through  its  life  and  politics,  and  makes  one  constantly 
aware  that  it  is  a  splendour  compatible  with  a  certain  large 
effectiveness  of  character  and  aim. 
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With  the  passing  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  however,  this 
majesty  passes  too.  ‘  Avec  le  dernier  soupir  du  plus  majestueux 
‘des  rois,  la  majeste,  d6j^  quelque  peu  meconnue,  acheve  de 
‘  s’envoler  de  la  terre.’  A  new  spirit  that  knew  nothing  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  life  takes  its  place.  ‘  En  quelqiies 
‘  instants  tout  change  ;  le  vieux  decor  s’effondre  et  sur  ses  mines 
‘  un  monde  nouveau,  frais,  pimpant,  gracieux,  leger,  indiscret  et 
‘  joyeux,  s’etablit  et  s’installe.’  Seriousness  in  life  and  art  goes 
out  with  Louis  Quatorze  ;  frivolity  comes  into  life  and  art  with 
Louis  Quinze.  The  old  strength  and  stateliness  give  place  to  an 
artificial  and  excessive  refinement  in  workmanship,  not  of  detail 
only  but  of  form.  What  was  ornament  in  the  older  style  assumes 
control,  eats  form  away,  until  form  itself  becomes  ornament. 
It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  studies  of  curves  and  scroll  work  of 
Louis  Quinze  furniture,  and  the  slender,  attenuated  proportions 
of  Louis  Seize,  that  they  no  longer  represent  the  beautif)dng  and 
perfecting  of  the  common  things  of  life,  which  after  all  is  the  trae 
function  of  art  as  applied  to  things  like  furniture,  but  minister 
and  bear  witness  to  a  life  cut  off  from  such  things.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  associate  these  exquisite  creations  with  the  idea  of 
everyday  life  and  common  use  at  all.  They  have  forgotten  all 
about  use  and  reality  and  have  made  of  mere  luxury  their 
raison  d’itre  and  supreme  justification.  The  artificial  has  to 
them  become  the  real. 

To  this  we  return  as  the  keynote  of  these  later  styles,  and  it 
is  in  this  that  they  portray  so  effectively  the  life  of  the  class  and 
period  to  which  they  belong.  For  it  is  not  mere  luxury  which 
is  found  in  the  French  Court  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Luxury 
has  generally  been  a  habitant  of  courts.  It  is  the  fact  that 
luxury  has  assumed  control  of  life,  that  it  has  eaten  into  society’s 
core,  eaten  realities  and  duties  quite  away,  and  become  itself  the 
only  serious  preoccupation  of  life,  which  stamps  it,  in  the  French 
society  of  the  time,  with  such  peculiar  significance.  The  re¬ 
markable  thing  about  this  French  society  is  that  it  is  incapable 
of  any  useful  function  whatever.  The  courtiers  and  nobles  of 
Louis  XV.’s  reign  seem  to  have  lost  all  power  of  taking  an 
interest  in  anjrthing  save  court  scandals  and  intrigues.  Those 
among  them  whose  memory  goes  back  to  the  manners  of  an 
earlier  age,  an  age  not  destitute  of  courage,  dignity  and  fortitude, 
deplore  the  falling  off  in  virile  virtue.  They  can  scarcely  credit 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  under  their  very  eyes.  There 
is  no  principle,  not  honour  itself  even,  which  has  not  succumbed 
to  the  corroding  effects  of  frivolity.  The  nation  is  visibly 
drifting  to  destruction,  the  signs  of  an  approaching  catastrophe 
grow  daily  more  threatening,  yet  society  jests  and  titters  on, 
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incapable  of  realising  anything  save  its  own  dissipations  and  its 
own  elaborate  etiquette. 

Let  us  examine  this  a  little  more  closely.  Let  us  take  the 
formula  we  applied  to  the  furniture — a  decorative  rather  than 
a  useful  purpose — and  see  how  it  answers  as  applied  to  society. 
And  in  applying  this  formula  to  society  let  us  note  this :  that  it  is 
not  the  dissipation  and  luxury  themselves  which  are  significant, 
but  the  fact  that  the  dissipation  and  luxury  have  usurped  the 
place  of  reality  and  become  the  one  serious  business  of  life.  The 
significant  symptoms,  accordingly,  will  be  those  which  show 
us  this  reality  passing  out  of  the  serious  and  important  things 
of  life.  Such  facts  as  that  the  Prince  de  Conti  used  the  dust  of  a 
crushed  diamond  to  dry  the  ink  of  a  billet  to  his  mistress,  or  that 
the  Queen  gave  the  Dauphin  a  carriage  covered  with  rubies  and 
sapphires,  or  that  Madame  de  Matignon  paid  24,000  hvres  a  year 
to  have  her  hair  brushed,  or  that  the  Comte  d’ Artois  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt  a  castle  to  prepare  a  fete  for  the  Queen,  or 
that  young  de  Chenonceaux  lost  seven  hundred  thousand  livres 
in  one  night’s  gambling,  or  that  another  courtier  kept  forty  horses 
for  an  occasional  ride  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  another  bought 
up  and  emptied  the  streets  leading  to  his  residence  that  his 
amours  might  be  conducted  in  secret,  or  that  Madame  du  Barry’s 
bills  during  the  time  she  was  in  favour  amounted  to  some  four 
million  livres  ;  such  facts  as  these — and  they  might  be  multiplied 
to  fill  volumes — are  not,  after  all,  the  kind  of  facts  that  best  serve 
to  show  the  character  of  the  luxury  of  the  age.  They  can  be 
matched,  more  or  less  closely,  in  the  histories  of  most  aristocracies 
in  most  ages.  The  facts  which  are  significant  are  those  which  testify 
to  the  insensibility  of  this  pleasure-loving  class  to  natural  instincts 
and  primitive  duties  and  responsibilities ;  which  testify,  that  is 
to  say,  to  the  ebbing  of  reality  out  of  the  serious  things  of  life. 
M’hen,  for  instance,  a  Comte  de  Tilly  records  that  he  was  brought 
up  by  valets,  or  a  Due  de  Biron,  observing  that  a  lackey  had  the 
superintendence  of  his  education,  remarks,  ‘  j’etais  d’ailleurs 
‘  comme  tons  les  enfans  de  mon  Age  et  de  raa  sorte,  les  plus  jolis 
‘  habits  pour  sortir,  nu  et  mourant  de  faim  la  maison,’  then  we 
begin  to  realise  what  was  being  deducted  from  the  serious  things 
of  life  to  pay  for  the  frivolities.  It  is  curious  to  notice  that  the 
value  of  children  in  this  society'was  essentially  a  decorative  one. 
To  be  trained  in  the  etiquette  of  their  elders,  to  be  dressed  in  the 
mode,  the  little  boys  in  ruffles  and  swords,  the  little  girls  in  rouge 
and  patches  with  false  hair  piled  on  their  heads,  and  have  their 
precocious  gallantry  and  savoir-faire  paraded  to  the  laughter 
and  applause  of  society,  were  the  uses  they  were  put  to.  Their 
infantine  compliments  and  bons  mots  are  recited  with  enthusiasm. 
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and  they  are  allowed  to  constitute  a  charming  addition  to  the 
lapdog  and  negro  page  of  their  mother's  suite. 

In  the  same  way,  when,  in  turning  over  the  memoirs  of  the  day, 
we  find  ourselves  arrested  by  phrase  after  phrase  and  episode 
after  episode  which  record  how  entirely  the  whole  meaning  of 
marriage  and  married  life  has  been  swamped  in  a  sea  of  intrigues 
and  petty  liaisons,  the  same  sense  of  the  sapping  of  the  serious 
things  of  life  is  brought  home  to  us.  One  almost  hesitates  to 
intrude  moral  considerations  into  the  presence  of  anything  so 
irresponsibly  gay  as  the  society  of  the  French  Court,  for  indeed 
there  is  something  disarming  and  next  door  to  innocent  in  the 
excesses  of  people  who  are  quite  unaffectedly  and  honestly  blind 
to  the  serious  side  of  things.  At  the  same  time,  nothing  can  alter 
the  fact  that  fathers  and  mothers  and  children  and  husbands  and 
wives  are  among  life’s  chief  realities,  and,  by  a  normally  healthy 
society,  must  be  so  treated.  The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  where 
great  store  is  set  on  trifling  things  and  the  pursuit  of  them 
followed  up  with  intense  seriousness,  this  seriousness  has  to  be 
paid  for  in  the  loss  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  interest  in 
what  is  real  and  important.  It  is  this  loss  of  interest  in  what 
is  real  and  important  which  is  the  really  deadly  s}Tnptom  of  the 
French  Court  life  of  the  period.  The  supreme  importance 
attached  to  gaiety  and  dissipation  and  show  has  so  sucked  the 
strength  out  of  all  real  and  important  functions  that  at  last  the 
sense  for  reality  has  become  a  lost  sense.  Children  are  not 
realities ;  wives  and  husbands  are  not  realities ;  victories  and 
defeats,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  minute,  and  shame  and  dishonour 
are  not  realities.  Nothing  can  exist,  nothing  can  occur,  but  it  is 
turned  immediately  into  food  for  jests.  The  defeat  of  Hoch- 
stadt  is  deplored  because  the  skit  on  it  lacks  humour.  Rosbach 
is  approved  because  its  verses  are  excellent.  Necker’s  attempts 
as  Minister  of  Finance  to  stave  off  national  bankruptcy  count  for 
nothing.  His  fitness  for  his  office  is  proved  by  a  particularly 
splendid  banquet  given  to  the  fashionable  world  of  Paris.  Every 
event,  however  tragic,  every  crisis,  however  grave,  is  dealt  with 
as  comedy.  In  proportion  as  the  unreal  has  become  real,  the 
real  has  become  unreal. 

But  this  instinct  for  unreality,  which  we  come  to  recognise  in 
the  court  party  as  quite  unfailing,  reveals  itself  in  much  more 
important  than  merely  social  matters.  It  reveals  itself  with 
just  as  much  infallibility  in  matters  of  state  policy  and  national 
government.  It  is  important  to  remember  in  this  connection 
that  French  society  and  the  French  government  were,  in  spirit, 
one.  Richelieu’s  policy,  bequeathed  by  him  to  Louis  Quatorze, 
of  wrecking  feudalism  once  and  for  all  by  depriving  the  great 
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territorial  nobles  of  their  civil  duties  and  responsibilities,  was 
fated  to  have  as  grave  an  effect  on  the  King’s  authority  as  on 
that  of  the  nobles  themselves.  Shorn  of  all  useful  purpose, 
their  authority  and  functions  in  their  own  departments  usurped 
by  crown  officials,  the  aristocrats  left  their  huge  chateaux  and 
estates  and  gravitated  to  Versailles.  If  they  could  not  be 
useful  let  them  be  ornamental.  It  had  been  decreed  that  the 
State  should  be  nothing  to  them,  they  proceeded  to  make  society 
everything.  Hence  was  developed  that  purely  decorative 
purpose  which  became  the  distinguishing  note  of  this  French 
society.  But  that  purpose  did  not  stop  at  society.  It  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  corrupt  the  governing  principle  itself.  Imbedded, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  heart  of  this  society,  breathing  its  air,  hving 
its  life,  receiving  its  influence,  cut  ofi  by  it  from  the  outer  world, 
the  monarchy  became  rapidly  infected  with  its  spirit.  It  had 
created  a  frivolous  class  and  itself  caught  the  disease.  The 
government  which  ensued,  a  government  of  mistresses  and  the 
favourites  of  mistresses,  was  animated  purely  by  the  prevailing 
social  frivolity.  Henceforth  monarchy  and  aristocracy  advance 
to  their  doom  hand  in  hand. 

We  shall  not  be  wandering  from  our  subject  if  without  plung¬ 
ing  too  deeply  into  history  we  dwell  just  enough  on  one  or  two 
stages  of  this  progress  to  bring  out  the  special  characteristic  we 
have  in  view.  Several  of  the  chief  factors  which  were  leading  up 
to  the  Revolution  had  their  origin  in  the  middle  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  of  these  the  two  chief,  perhaps,  were  the 
war  of  the  Austrian  Alliance  and  the  philosophic  movement  in 
literature.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  thoroughly  in  their 
own  manner  was  the  handling  by  the  Court  party  of  these  sig¬ 
nificant  events. 

During  these  middle  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  two  dis¬ 
tinct  and  opposed  lines  of  policy  were  offered  to  France  to  choose 
between.  One  was  a  policy  of  concentration ;  an  internal, 
exclusively  Eiu’opean  policy,  leading  to  no  national  develope- 
ment  and  addressing  itself  merely  to  the  adjustment  of  European 
rivalries.  The  other  was  a  policy  of  expansion,  consisting  in  the 
recognition  of  the  larger  opportunities  which  the  newly  realised 
East  and  West  were  beginning  to  unfold  to  human  enterprise. 
In  this  latter  policy  lay,  of  course,  France’s  true  line  of  progress. 
Her  position,  both  in  India  and  America,  was  strong.  In 
America  she  laid  claim  to  the  whole  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Mississippi,  and  was  prepared  to  back  her  claims,  b 
1754  Washington’s  expedition  was  forced  to  capitulate,  and  in 
the  following  year  Braddock’s  much  more  important  force  was 
practically  annihilated.  The  English  Company  of  the  Ohio  was 
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quashed,  and  English  attempts  at  expansion  everywhere  checked 
and  foiled.  French  forts  and  blockhouses  rose  on  every  eminence 
and  commanded  every  valley.  It  was  France’s  avowed  object 
to  drive  the  English  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  she 
was  in  a  fair  way  by  1755  to  accomplish  it.  Similarly  in  India 
the  boldness  of  Dupleix’s  schemes  of  French  conquest  and 
dominion  seemed  justified  by  circumstances.  In  the  rivalry 
between  French  Pondichery  and  British  Madras  the  French 
settlement  had  the  best  of  it.  Madras  fell  in  1746.  In  1748 
the  combined  land  and  sea  expeditions  under  Major  Lawrence 
and  Admiral  Boscawen  against  Pondichery  were  repulsed.  It  is 
noticeable  that  in  these  colonial  wars  the  French  leaders  were 
usually  men  of  remarkable  energy  and  dash,  prompt  to  act  and 
ready  to  accept  full  responsibility  for  their  actions.  Such  were 
La  Gallisoniere,  Du  Quesne  and  La  Come  in  America,  and  Dupleix, 
La  Bourdonnais,  and  Lally  in  India.  They  were  well  supported, 
and  the  vigour  with  which  France’s  interests  were  served  in  these 
enterprises  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  nerveless  and  feeble 
character  of  her  operations  in  Europe.  The  truth  is  that  it  was 
in  the  opportunities  for  national  expansion  promised  by  India 
that  the  hopes  of  French  development  lay,  and  so  long  as  she 
showed  a  disposition  to  avail  herself  of  these  opportunities 
France  drew  to  her  service  all  the  keenest  and  most  adventurous 
spirits  among  her  children.  Instinctively  these  felt  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  a  truly  national  enterprise,  and  their  activity  and  vigorous 
tactics  bear  witness  to  the  stimulus  which  arises  from  co-operating 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Their  designs,  however,  as  we  know,  came  to  nothing.  In  a 
few  years’  time  French  hopes  of  expansion  both  in  America  and 
India  were  blighted.  Not  for  a  century  was  France  to  resume, 
under  healthier  auspices,  the  scheme  of  national  developement 
which  Du  Quesne  and  Dupleix  had  foreshadowed.  What  flung 
her  back  was  the  Austrian  Alliance.  Of  the  two  policies  she 
chose  the  retrograde  one.  In  bucklering  the  cause  of  Austria 
against  the  progressive  races  of  the  North,  France  associated 
herself  with  a  set  of  wom-out,  aristocratic,  and  feudal  traditions 
which  were  sinking  into  decrepitude.  She  championed  the  ideas 
that  were  going  out  against  the  ideas  that  were  coming  in.  The 
circumstances  attending  the  treaty  and  the  conduct  of  the  war 
that  followed  were  all  of  a  piece.  La  Pompadour,  as  the  reader 
knows,  was  the  guiding  spirit  throughout.  It  is  not  every  day 
that  an  angry  woman  can  make  the  armed  strength  of  a  nation 
the  instrument  of  her  jealousies  and  caprices  ;  but  La  Pompadour 
enjoyed  that  luxury.  Frederick  never  troubled  to  conceal  his 
opinion  of  her,  and  his  contemptuous  ‘  Je  ne  la  connais  pas,’ 
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when  Voltaire  presented  him  her  compliments,  was  in  stinging 
contrast  to  Maria  Theresa’s  adroit  flattery.  Old  Kaunitz,  past 
master  in  the  diplomacy  of  courts,  easily  perceived  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  situation,  and,  while  the  Empress  plied  the 
mistress  with  compliments,  made  it  the  object  of  his  manoeuvres 
to  secure  the  latter’s  good  offices  on  behalf  of  Austria.  That 
done,  all  was  done.  La  Pompadour  was  France’s  mistress  as 
much  as  Louis’s.  Louis  reigned  and  his  mistress  governed,  was 
the  saying.  The  crisis,  though  the  fate  of  nations  hung  on  it, 
is  purely  farcical  in  motive  and  idea.  La  Pompadour,  snubbed 
or  noticed  by  the  legitimate  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  suggests  to 
our  fancy  a  Becky  Sharp,  railing  at  the  Countess  of  Bareacres, 
or  fawning  on  the  Marquis  of  Steyne.  It  was  for  causes  such  as 
these  that  the  greatest  colonising  chances  ever  laid  before  a 
nation  were  neglected  and  thrown  away. 

Needless  to  say,  the  whole  Court  party  threw  itself  into  the 
Pompadour  quarrel  Avith  immense  enthusiasm.  If  there  was  a 
nation,  or  society  rather,  which  the  French  nobihty  could 
sympathise  with,  it  was  to  be  found  in  Vienna.  If  there  was  a 
nation  repellent  to  them  above  all  others,  it  was  practical-minded, 
unpolished  Prussia.  Frederick  himself  might  stand  for  all  they 
most  despised  and  least  understood  in  human  nature.  They 
armed  for  the  campaign  with  delight  and  an  inconceivable 
frivolity.  It  was  a  new  distraction.  With  the  fatuity  which 
attended  them  whenever  they  came  in  contact  with  realities, 
they  conceived  that  their  march  through  Germany  would  be  a 
species  of  grand  boar  hunt.  Encumbered  with  baggage  trains 
of  fine  clothes,  perfumes  and  rare  wines,  they  advanced  as  far  as 
Rosbach,  where  Frederick’s  rough  troopers,  in  the  space  of  a 
single  hour,  scattered  them  to  the  four  winds.  Between  Bemis, 
La  Pompadour’s  minister  in  Paris,  and  the  generals  in  the  field 
there  ensues  a  correspondence  which  curiously  brings  out  for  us 
the  spirit  in  which  France  was  conducting  this  enterprise. 
Soubise,  chosen  to  command,  as  we  are  carefully  told,  for  no 
military  qualifications,  but  for  his  ingratiating  manners  and  popu¬ 
larity  at  court,  veils  the  disgrace  of  a  rout  he  seems  scarcely  tocom- 
prehend  under  a  tissue  of  euphuisms,  excuses  and  compliments. 
The  more  experienced  Saint-Germain  wites  bluntly  that  he  had 
under  him  a  band  of  thieves  and  assassins  who  were  as  ready  to 
mutiny  in  camp  as  they  were  to  run  away  in  the  field.  ‘  Never 
‘  was  anything  like  it ;  never  was  there  such  a  rotten  army.  The 
‘  king  has  about  the  worst  infantry  under  the  sun  and  the  most 
‘  imdisciplined.  How  can  we  fight  with  such  troops  ?  The 
‘  country  was  covered  with  our  runaway  men  for  forty  miles 
‘  round.’  He  adds  savagely,  what  was  indeed  the  thought  of 
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many,  ‘  Our  nation  has  no  longer  any  military  spirit,  and  the 
‘sentiment  of  honour  is  dead  in  us.’  The  veteran  Belleisle 
writes  in  similar  terms.  Never  would  he  have  believed  that 
those  imperial  troops,  whose  traditions  and  actions  had  been 
so  splendid,  could  lose  thus  suddenly  their  glorious  reputation 
and  become  the  scorn  of  Europe.  ‘  We  were  not  ready,’  wails 
poor  Bernis  in  reply  ;  ‘  we  had  to  begin  without  proper  prepara- 
‘  tions ;  on  s’est  embarque  temerairement.’  The  army  has  no 
food,  and  no  shoes,  half  of  it  is  without  clothes  and  the  cavalry 
lack  boots.  Saint-Germain  cuts  in  with  a  few  trenchant  home 
truths  about  the  men  and  officers.  The  army  indeed  appears 
to  be  a  very  faithful  image  of  the  nation  at  large.  ‘  The  misery 
‘  of  the  soldiers  would  make  your  heart  bleed.  They  live  abject 
‘  and  despised,  like  chained  dogs  kept  for  fighting.’  The  officers 
meanwhile  entirely  neglect  their  military  duties  and  devote  all 
their  energies  to  plundering  the  country  through  which  they 
pass. 

As  the  campaign  progresses  the  rage  and  wonder  of  those 
conducting  or  watching  it  increases.  ‘  Mon  Dieu,  que  notre 
‘  nation  est  aplatie  !  et  qu’on  fait  peu  d’attention  a  la  decadence 
‘  du  courage  et  de  I’honneur  en  France  !  ’  ‘  Dans  cent  regiments 

‘on  ne  trouverait  pas  six  bons  lieutenants-colonels.  Nous  ne 
‘  savons  plus  faire  la  guerre.  Nulle  nation  n’est  moins  militaire 
‘  que  la  notre  .  .  .  Nos  officiers  ne  valent  rien,  ils  sont  indignes  de 
‘servir.  Tons  soupirent  apres  le  repos,  I’oisivete  et  I’argent.’ 
The  Versailles  system  of  promotion  is  naturally  the  subject  of 
some  criticism.  ‘  Our  best  officers,  recognising  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  promotion  for  them  since  they  are  not  under  Court 
protection,  can  ill  endure  to  be  commanded  by  a  lot  of  boobies. 
How  should  young  colonels,  la  plupart  avec  des  moeurs  de 
grisette,  re-inspire  the  army  \vith  the  ideas  of  honour  and  con¬ 
stancy  ?  ’  And  for  the  hundredth  time  the  lament  is  heard  that 
‘ignorance,  frivolity,  negligence,  cowardice  have  replaced  the 
‘  old  virile  and  heroic  virtues.’ 

To  the  actors  in  these  scenes  the  general  incapacity  and 
decadence  were  inexplicable  ;  and  to  the  few  who  remembered 
earlier  and  better  traffitions  the  present  seemed,  as  Bernis  calls  it, 
a  horrible  nightmare.  To  us,  looking  back,  the  obvious  sugges¬ 
tion  offers  itself  that  the  strength  of  France  was  not  put  forth 
in  this  war  because  it  was  not  really  a  French  war  at  all.  En¬ 
gaged  in  a  quarrel  of  the  king’s  mistress,  and  led  by  the  favourites 
and  flunkeys  of  Versailles,  the  rout  of  the  French  army  at 
Rosbach  and  the  disgraces  of  the  campaigns  that  followed  reveal 
to  us,  not  the  degeneration  of  French  character  and  courage, 
but  rather  the  total  separation  and  divorce  of  the  governing 
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body  from  the  realities  of  French  national  life.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  how,  while  the  pride  of  Choiseul  and  the  soldierly  instinct 
of  Saint-Germain  and  old  Belleisle  prompt  them  to  a  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  army  and  the  continuance  of  the  war,  Bernis,  weaker 
but  much  more  clear-sighted,  foretells  the  failure  of  such  a  policy 
and  lays  a  finger  on  the  real  cause  of  mischief.  ‘  I  am  floored, 
‘  not  by  our  misfortunes,  but  by  the  certainty  that  the  true 
‘  remedy  will  never  be  applied.  There  is  but  one  cure — a  better 
‘  government.  Give  me  a  good  government  and  I  will  go  on 
‘  with  the  war,  but  there  is  no  chance  of  our  getting  one.’  A 
government  in  touch  with  the  realities  of  the  nation’s  life,  that 
is  what  poor  Bernis  feels  the  want  of.  It  is  the  hopeless  frivolity 
of  the  present  government  that  puzzles  and  sickens,  and  indeed 
seriously  threatens  to  send  him  off  his  head.  ‘  We  five  like 
‘  children,’  he  moans ;  ‘  the  wills  of  children  control  the  govem- 
‘  ing  principle.’  The  king,  ‘  nullement  inquiet  de  nos  inquie- 
‘  tudes  ni  embarrasse  de  nos  embarras,’  has  distractions  of  his 


own  into  which  it  is  well  not  to  pry  too  closely.  The  Court  is 
the  Court  still.  Its  gaiety  suffers  no  eclipse.  Rather  the 
contrary,  for  defeats  are  always  something  to  talk  about  and  the 
loss  of  an  army  is  almost  sure  to  inspire  a  good  joke  or  two. 
In  vain  poor  Bernis  tears  his  hair.  ‘  II  n’y  a  pas  d’exemple 
‘  qu’on  fait  si  gros  jeu  avec  la  meme  indifference  qu’on  jouerait 
‘  une  partie  de  quadrille.’  At  last  he  can  stand  it  no  longer. 
The  jokes  and  gibbering  laughter  round  him  break  down  his 
nerves.  He  begs  and  implores  to  be  dismissed  from  office,  and, 
having  with  infinite  trouble  achieved  his  own  disgrace,  creeps 
away  to  his  exile  at  Vic-sur-Aisne,  glad  at  any  price  to  be  quit 
of  the  nightmare  existence  he  had  of  late  been  leading. 

All  these  symptoms,  it  will  be  seen,  are  of  a  piece,  and 
all  may  be  referred  to  the  same  cause.  The  purposeless, 
unmeaning  quarrel,  the  unclothed  and  unfed  armies,  the  court- 
favourite  generals,  the  languid  operations  in  the  field,  the  utter 
indifference  of  the  nation  to  the  whole  business,  the  idiot  laughter 
of  the  courtiers  at  their  ovm  reverses,  the  frenzy  and  lamenta¬ 
tions  of  poor  Bernis — what  are  all  these  signs  but  a  testimony  to 
the  one  root-fact  that  the  French  Court  has  got  altogether  out  of 
touch  with  the  realities  of  life  ?  Granting  that,  all  the  rest  follows. 
In  conception  and  execution  the  campaign  is  a  consistent  and 
perfectly  frank  avowal  that  in  the  governing  body  frivolity 
has  passed  into  that  phase  when  it  assumes  control  of  life. 
From  that  final  and  terrible  phase  there  is  no  return  possible. 
The  rout  of  armies,  the  loss  of  colonies,  the  starvation  and  misery 
of  the  people  are  events  which  will  be  dealt  with  by  this  frivolity 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  own  nature.  You  may  cut 
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these  people  in  pieces,  but  you  will  get  nothing  real  or  serious 
out  of  them.  They  will  pay  their  visits  of  ceremony  and  talk 
trifles  and  gallantry  in  the  Bastille,  and  reserve,  in  all  good  faith, 
their  most  polished  witticism  for  the  scaffold. 

And  if  these  great  events  and  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
country  bear  witness  to  the  dying  out  of  the  sense  of  reality  in 
the  C!ourt  party,  not  less  clearly  does  this  also  appear  when  we 
turn  to  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  age.  In  France,  more 
distinctly  than  elsewhere,  the  idea  leads  the  way  and  the  great 
outburst  of  the  Revolution  was  preceded  forty  years  earlier  by 
an  intellectual  revolt  of  corresponding  energy  and  daring.  It 
was  during  the  decade  from  1750  to  1760  that  this  revolt  de¬ 
clared  itself.  The  appearance  of  the  Encyclopaedia  may  be 
likened  to  that  movement  in  a  general  action  when  to  the 
scattered  shots  of  scouts  and  advance  guards  succeeds  the  roar 
of  heavy  guns  in  position.  The  effect  of  the  publication  in 
affording  a  rallying-point  for  independent  thinkers  was  decisive. 
The  persecution  of  the  Court  and  the  Jesuits  broke  in  vain  upon 
the  movement.  D’Alembert  might  be  choked  off,  but  the 
indomitable  Diderot  gathered  round  him  a  body  of  associates 
of  unflinching  tenacity.  The  crisis  has  in  it  something  of  the 
excitement  of  an  actual  conflict.  It  differs  from  most  philo¬ 
sophic  enterprises  in  this,  that  the  theories  and  definitions  of 
the  Encyclopaedists  are  not  abstract  theories  and  definitions, 
but  are  designed  for  immediate  use.  They  are  not  shot  off  into 
the  air,  but  are  aimed  at  a  mark.  The  appearance  of  the  first 
instalment  of  the  Encyclopaedia  marks  the  formal  declaration 
of  the  mind  of  France  for  the  nation  and  the  people,  and  against 
the  Court  and  the  privileged  class;  and  the  agitation  which 
ensued  is,  as  Mr.  Morley  in  his  life  of  Diderot  points  out,  not  a 
speculative  and  philosophical  agitation,  but  a  political  and 
social  one. 

‘  Political  ideas  have  been  grasped  as  instruments  ;  philosophy 
‘has  become  patriotism,’  are  phrases  in  which  Mr.  Morley 
defines  the  character  of  this  great  mental  awakening.  In  article 
after  article  of  the  Encyclopmdia  the  evils  of  the  age  are  hinted 
at  or  criticised.  That  more  than  a  quarter  of  all  the  land  of 
France  was  lying  unbroken  or  abandoned ;  that  arbitrary  im¬ 
posts  resulted  in  the  flight  of  the  population  to  the  large  towns  ; 
that  large  tracts  of  land  are  turned  into  wildernesses  by  the 
abuse  of  the  game-preserving  system  ;  that  an  equal  distribution 
of  profits  is  preferable  to  an  unequal  one,  since  the  latter  results 
in  the  division  of  the  people  into  two  classes,  ‘  one  gorged  with 
‘  riches,  the  other  perishing  in  misery  ’ ;  these  are  the  kind  of 
points  raised,  and  these,  it  will  be  observed,  are  thrusts  dealt  in 
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earnest.  The  Society  of  Jesus,  whose  misfortune  it  has  ever 
been  to  find  itself  opposed  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  people, 
clamours  for  the  suppression  of  the  publication.  The  King 
wavers  betwixt  a  snarl  and  a  whimper.  It  is  suppressed,  sm 
Diderot  is  imprisoned.  It  is  continued,  and  Diderot  is  released. 
Meantime  the  movement  all  over  the  country  gathers  head. 
In  every  province  and  coimtry  town  the  pens  are  going.  Ideas, 
\vith  that  wicked  sparkle  in  them  which  marks  them  as  missiles, 
are  hurled  from  all  sides  against  king  and  courtiers  and  priests 
alike.  The  closeness  of  the  act  behind  the  thought  is  inchoated 
by  the  public  excitement,  and  outrageous  placards,  pamphlets, 
and  satires  of  ever-increasing  bitterness  and  directness  give  that 
excitement  vent. 

But  this,  after  all,  reveals  a  destructive  rather  than  a  con¬ 
structive  purpose,  and  it  is  by  its  constructive  purpose  that  the 
real  character  of  a  movement  declares  itself.  What,  then,  is  the 
constructive  purpose  of  the  Encyclopaedists  ?  It  may  be  indi¬ 
cated  in  two  words  of  Mr.  Morley’s.  They  were  inspired,  he 
says,  by  an  ‘  earnest  enthusiasm  for  all  the  purposes,  interests, 

‘  and  details  of  productive  industry,’  and,  following  this  bent, 
they  attached  an  importance  to  physical  science  and  the  practical 
arts  which  marks  ‘  the  distinct  association  with  pacific  labour 
‘  of  honour  and  a  kind  of  glory,  such  as  had  hitherto  been  reserved 
‘  for  knights  and  friars.’  A  keen  sympathy  with,  and  earnest 
desire  to  resuscitate,  all  that  is  practical,  all  that  is  productive ; 
sympathy  with  the  workshop,  the  factory,  the  agriculturist, 
the  artisan,  with  all  forms  of  useful  and  fruitful  labour,  that  is 
what  constitutes  the  attitude  of  the  Encyclopaedists  towards  life. 
And  the  desire  to  revive  conditions  favourable  to  this  useful  and 
fruitful  labour  is  their  constructive  purpose.  This  is  what  forms 
the  bond  of  brotherhood  between  them,  and  this  is  what  marks 
the  movement  as  ‘  the  definite  recognition  of  the  basis  of  a  new 
‘  society.’ 

And  all  this  may  be  summed  up  by  sa5dng  that  the  object  of 
this  movement  was  to  regain  touch  with  the  realities  of  life.  That 
is  the  long  and  short  of  it.  At  the  very  moment  when  frivolity 
is  entering  into  undisputed  command,  and,  in  all  affairs  of  public 
policy  and  private  life,  is  busy  turning  everything  into  unreality 
to  suit  its  own  nature,  the  mind  of  France  awakens  to  the  nature 
of  the  crisis  and  declares  for  poor  despised  reality.  To  explode 
the  shams  and  make-believes  which  the  spirit  of  frivolity  had 
evolved,  and  to  raise  up  and  re-animate  all  those  down-trodden 
and  oppressed  causes  and  interests  which  constituted  what  was 
real  in  the  national  life,  became  the  aim  of  the  French  intellect. 
If  ever  a  nation  was  saved  by  ideas,  France  was  so  saved  in  the 
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eighteenth  century.  This  movement  it  was  which  in  the  world 
of  thought  and  of  ideas  represented  reality.  What  share  had 
the  Court  party  in  such  a  movement ;  what  welcome  did  they 
accord  it  ? 

No  mental  sensation  is  more  curious  than  the  change  we  are 
conscious  of  in  passing  from  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  the  eager 
argument  and  exposition  which  were  exciting  the  interest  and 
curiosity  of  all  minds  in  France  capable  of  such  emotions,  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Court.  Here  all  life  seems  under  the  power  of  some 
spell  or  enchantment.  No  sound  from  without  penetrates  the 
magic  circle.  It  has  its  own  ideas,  its  own  standards,  its  own 
tastes  and  engrossing  pursuits,  all  of  which  are  ignored  by  the 
world  as  the  affairs  of  the  world  are  by  it  ignored.  Looking  at  it 
from  the  outside,  you  would  say  that  life  within  this  circle  was 
some  acted  charade  or  pantomime,  and  that  by-and-by  the  actors 
would  relapse  into  the  pursuits  and  duties  of  everyday  life. 
Only  when  we  have  turned  the  pages  slowly  of  some  of  the 
abounding  memoirs  of  the  period  do  we  begin  to  acquire  ourselves 
some  feeble  consciousness  of  the  seeming  reality  and  apparent 
genuineness  of  this  sham  existence.  Let  us  quote,  as  a  specimen, 
the  following  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  Venetian  am¬ 
bassadress  to  Court : 

‘  Madame  de  Luynes  made  a  curtsey  to  the  Queen  and  another  to 
the  ladies  of  the  Court  and  then  went  to  receive  Madame  Zeno,  the 
wife  of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  outside  the  door  of  the  Queen’s 
room.  They  saluted  each  other,  complimented  and  kissed  each  other. 
Then  they  came  in  to  the  Queen,  Madame  de  Luynes  walking  in 
front  to  the  right,  then  the  ambassadress,  and  after  her  M.  de 
Sainclot.  Madame  de  Luynes  having  taken  up  her  position,  Madame 
&no  made  one  curtsey  to  the  Queen  as  she  entered,  a  second  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  a  third  when  she  got  close  to  the  Queen,  and 
then  kissed  the  hem  of  her  Majesty’s  robe  and  made  a  fourth  curtsey, 
at  the  same  time  addressing  her  a  brief  compliment.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  the  King  arrived  by  the  salon  which  serves  as  the  Queen’s 
withdrawing-room.  Madame  Zeno  immediately  rose,  as  did  all  the 
ladies.  She  made  two  or  three  curtseys  during  which  the  King, 
who  had  bowed  to  her  as  be  came  in,  advanced  and  kissed  her,  but 
only  on  one  side  of  the  face.  Madame  Zeno  then  made  another 
curtsey.  The  King  retired  the  same  way  he  came.  The  ambas¬ 
sadress  then  proceeded  to  repeat  the  same  three  curtseys  she  had 
made  on  entering,  except  that,  after  the  second,  she  made  one  to 
the  Court  ladies,  and  reserved  the  third  till  she  got  to  the  door.’ 

The  Due  de  Lu5me8,  the  husband  of  the  lady  who  made  the 
first  curtsey,  was  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  a  French  aristo¬ 
crat  of  his  time.  He  wrote  his  memoirs  in  seventeen  volumes, 
and  of  those  seventeen  volumes  the  above  quotation  is  a  fair 
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sample.  Upright  and  honourable,  not  wanting  in  sense,  he  was 
a  courtier  and  shared  the  Umitations  of  interest  of  the  Court  party. 
If  the  reader  will  immerse  himself  for  an  hour  or  two  in  those 
memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Luynes,  he  will  find  that  as  the  details 
of  an  interminable  etiquette  are  described  and  dissected  the 
solemn  and  unquestioning  seriousness  of  the  treatment  will 
gradually  have  its  effect  upon  him.  Court  ceremony  and  Court 
gossip  will  envelope  him.  He  will  find  himself  accepting  as  matter 
of  deadly  earnest  the  most  petty  jealousies  and  intrigues,  scandals 
and  whisperings,  sarcasms  and  effronteries,  machinations  and 
plots  of  mistresses  and  favourites,  and  all  the  thousand  trifles 
which  compose  the  tissue  of  this  effete  and  bloodless  existence. 
And  as  the  unreal  becomes  real,  the  real  will  become  unreal. 
He  will  hear  the  voices,  speaking  the  thoughts  that  are  soon  to 
be  put  into  terrible  actions,  die  away  into  an  unmeaning  murmur. 
Never  is  the  serenity  of  this  ‘  beautiful  Armida-Palace,’  to  use 
one  of  Carlyle’s  phrases,  ‘where  the  inmates  live  enchanted 
‘  lives,’  broken  by  any  sound  from  the  outer  world.  A  faint 
and  far-away  note,  with  little  meaning  left  in  it,  occasionally 
penetrates,  and  our  good  duke  raises  his  head  to  catch  the  un¬ 
usual  soimds.  ‘  On  dit  que  les  esprits  s’echauffent,’  he  mutters, 
vaguely  troubled,  to  himself.  And  again,  ‘Les  esprits  sont 
‘  encore  bien  eloignes  de  la  soumission  que  le  roi  demands.’ 
And  yet  again,  more  puzzled  than  ever,  ‘  la  conduite  du  Parle- 
‘  ment  devient  plus  singuliere  de  jour  en  jour.’  Then  back  we 
go  to  the  serious  business  of  life,  to  the  number  of  horses  Madame 
de  la  Tournelle  is  to  be  allowed  to  drive  in  her  carriage,  or  the 
varieties  of  the  royal  meals  and  the  distinction  between  'pot 
royal,  petit  pot  royal,  and  grand  pot  royal. 

The  severance  of  a  section  of  society  from  the  mind  and 
purpose  of  its  age  is,  in  the  case  of  France,  particularly  serious; 
for  it  is  by  her  hold  on  ideas  that  France  supports  herself.  That 
the  English  aristocracy  of  the  Georgian  reign  was  inaccessible 
to  ideas  did  not  greatly  matter,  since,  the  English  genius 
being  practical,  the  hold  of  our  aristocracy  on  the  national  life 
has  always  consisted  in  the  active  part  played  by  it  in  party 
politics  and  the  government  of  the  country.  The  French 
aristocracy  had  long  lost  any  such  hold  as  that ;  but  another 
hold,  the  participation  in  ideas,  still  remained  possible  for  it, 
and  constituted  its  last  chance  of  salvation.  It  was  not  taken. 
The  dilettante  interest  in  the  new  philosophy  which  titillated 
the  curiosity  of  French  society  stopped  far  short  of  active  par¬ 
ticipation.  The  reality  of  that  interest  was  tested  by  the  Turgot 
administration.  Himself  perhaps  the  greatest  example  hving 
of  that  spirit  at  once  philosophical  and  practical  which  animated 
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the  thought  of  the  age,  Turgot,  as  a  desperate  remedy,  was  made 
Minister  of  Finance  in  1774,  and  the  only  really  sincere  and  heart¬ 
felt  utterance  of  the  Court  on  record  is  the  storm  of  protest  with 
which  it  met  the  suggestion  that  it  should  abandon  the  separate 
and  artificial  system  of  life  and  shoulder  the  conunon  burden  of 
the  economic  crisis. 

That  protesting  storm  and  the  dismissal  of  Turgot  which 
followed  it  signified  the  rejection  by  Versailles  of  the  ideas  of 
the  age,  and  is  another  remarkable  proof  of  the  impossibility  of 
getting  a  thoroughly  artificial  class  to  face  reality.  For  all 
Taine’s  deceptive  industry  it  is  clear  that  the  new  philosophy, 
the  philanthropic  craze,  the  return  to  nature,  were  never  more 
to  the  Court  party  than  toys  and  poses.  Into  the  confines  of  the 
enchanted  circle  the  advice  and  warning  of  Turgot  and  the 
reasoning  of  Diderot  and  Voltaire  came  with  the  same  dull  and 
unmeaning  sound  as  the  booming  of  the  Rosbach  cannon.  The 
impression  left  upon  one’s  mind  at  last  is  a  sense  of  separation 
amounting  to  total  severance  between  Court  life  and  real  life. 
That  severance  from  reality  we  distinguish  as  the  note  of  the 
Versailles  section  of  the  community,  and  we  shall  surely  be  not 
far  wrong  if  we  discern  in  this  the  necessity  and  justification  of 
the  oncoming  Revolution.  The  law  of  nature  is  inevitable  that 
the  thing  cut  off  from  use  is  cut  off  from  life.  A  class  whose 
splendour  and  show  are  the  decoration  on  solid  services  per¬ 
formed  may  be  yet  secure.  But  a  class  whose  splendour  and 
show  are  their  own  sole  justification  and  aim  in  life  is  heading 
dead  for  the  guillotine. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  smile  if,  turning  from  these  great 
affairs  of  state,  once  more  to  the  Hertford  House  galleries,  we 
suggest  that  the  spirit  we  have  been  observing  in  matters  of 
government  is  the  spirit  which  reigns  among  these  tables  and 
cabinets.  And  yet,  for  those  quick  at  seizing  the  character  and 
significance  of  such  things,  we  doubt  if  there  exists  in  history, 
literature,  or  anything  else,  any  such  effective  help  towards  a 
complete  realisation  of  the  French  Court  and  society  as  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  an  exhibition  like  the  Wallace  Collection.  Let  the 
student  who  would  really  appreciate  the  causes  of  the  Revolution 
leave  for  an  afternoon  his  journals  and  memoirs,  and,  instead  of 
building  up  laboriously  an  intellectual  conception  of  those 
causes,  lay  himself  open  here  to  an  aesthetic  conception  of  them. 
Let  him  note  the  agreement  and  unanimity  of  all  that  he  sees 
in  these  rooms  and  then  go  on  to  seek  the  reason  of  this  unanimity 
in  the  common  meaning  and  intention  which  all  these  things 
share.’  Let  him  ask  if  this  meaning  does  not  consist  in  the 
essentially  decorative  purpose  of  every  object  present,  in  the 
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fact  that  they  one  and  all  strain  after  show  and  splendour,  and 
turn  their  backs  on  reahty  and  the  uses  of  everyday  hfe.  Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  a  better  expression  of  that  spirit  which  the 
aristocrats  of  France,  shorn  of  their  civic  duties  and  feudal 
responsibilities,  brought  to  Versailles,  with  which  they  inoculated 
the  ruling  principle,  and  which,  from  that  hour  on,  marks  every 
act,  not  of  society  only,  but  of  the  government  ?  Henceforth 
take  any  transaction  you  like,  private  or  public,  and  the  spirit 
animating  them  will  be  the  same.  Always  the  enthusiasm 
displayed  is  for  the  unreaUties  at  the  expense  of  the  reahties  of 
life.  Children  are  turned  into  toys,  marriage  is  broken  up  by 
fugitive  intrigues,  the  colonies  are  abandoned  in  favour  of  an 
Austrian  Alliance,  endless  discourses  on  Court  punctilio  occupy 
men’s  minds  to  the  exclusion  of  the  burning  thoughts  that  are 
spuning  France  on  to  deeds.  On  all  sides  and  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  the  Court  and  the  Court  party,  with  an  infalhble  instinct, 
select  the  unreal  and  forsake  the  real.  Their  genuine  preoccupa¬ 
tions,  those  into  which  they  throw  their  serious  effort,  are 
purely  frivolous.  To  eclipse  the  last  mad  freak  by  one  still 
madder,  at  all  costs  so  to  sparkle  as  to  make  jaded  fashion  stare, 
if  only  for  a  moment,  these  are  the  things  worth  hving  for.  In 
every  crisis  the  test  we  learnt  in  the  Hertford  House  galleries, 
‘  a  decorative  rather  than  a  useful  purpose,’  applies  to  the 
conduct  of  society  and  the  government. 

These  are,  it  seems  to  us,  considerations  which  should  be  borne 
in  mind  by  lovers  of  this  furniture.  They  endue  it  with  ad¬ 
ditional  interest.  Of  its  many  other  attractions  there  is  the 
less  need  to  speak,  since  these  are  nowadays  appreciated  at  even 
more  perhaps  than  their  legitimate  value.  But  its  historical 
interest  has  been  unaccountably  neglected,  and  of  the  large 
number  of  people  to  whose  sympathies  it  appeals  so  forcibly  and 
who  adnure  it  so  enthusiastically,  few,  if  any,  see  in  it  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  spirit  which  for  ^y  years  dominated  the  French 
government  and  the  French  aristocracy,  and  led  up  finally  to 
the  catastrophe  of  1789. 
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Art.  VIII.— archbishop  TEMPLE. 

Memoirs  of  Archbishop  Temple.  By  Seven  Friends.  Edited 
by  E.  G.  Sandford,  Archdeacon  of  Exeter.  London : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1906. 

The  lives  of  the  last  three  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  offer 
a  marked  contrast  to  those  of  their  immediate  prede¬ 
cessors.  So  long  as  the  Church  played  an  active  part  in  politics, 
the  Primacy  gave  its  occupant  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
importance.  But  when  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  had  been 
left  to  find  their  occupation  in  the  conduct  of  ecclesiastical 
business,  there  followed  an  interval  of  more  than  a  century 
during  which  they  seem  to  have  felt  no  call  to  go  beyond  the 
routine  duties  of  their  office.  With  the  appointment  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Tait,  towards  the  end  of  1868,  a  new  state  of  things 
presented  itself.  The  controversies  which  had  arisen  inside 
the  Church  proved  to  have  interest  of  various  kinds  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  nation.  This  remained  true  during  the 
lives  of  Archbishop  Benson  and  Archbishop  Temple,  nor  is 
there  any  appearance  of  its  ceasing  to  be  true  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  present  occupant  of  the  See.  Whether  from  accident 
or  from  the  call  which  greater  responsibihties  make  on  men’s 
characters,  the  last  three  Primates  have  been  men  of  exceptional 
powers.  They  have  not,  indeed,  had  to  employ  them  upon 
matters  of  equal  moment.  Tait  had  to  deal  with  the  Dis¬ 
establishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  with  the  passing  of  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act,  and  with  the  imprisonments  which 
followed  upon  the  attempt  to  apply  its  provisions.  Benson 
had  to  try  one  of  his  suffragans  for  alleged  offences  against  the 
law  relating  to  Ritual,  and  to  deal  with  the  controversy  which 
promised  to  lead  to  a  partial  recognition,  and  ended  in  the 
renewed  condemnation,  of  AngUcan  Orders  by  Leo  XIII.  To 
Temple  it  fell  to  give  fresh  recognition,  and  consequently  fresh 
importance,  to  the  Ritual  controversy  by  the  Lambeth  ‘  Hear- 
‘  ings  ’  and  to  give  his  dying  blessing  to  the  ill-starred  Education 
Act  of  1902.  But  all  three  were  much  before  the  world  and 
acted  under  a  strong  and  abiding  sense  of  the  far-reaching 
consequences  that  might  follow  upon  their  acts.  They  differed 
^atly  in  character  and  considerably  in  their  theological  lean¬ 
ings.  But  they  were  alike  in  their  desire  to  turn  the  opportu¬ 
nities  of  their  great  position  to  the  best  account  and  in  their 
determination  to  sacrifice  every  personal  consideration  to  the 
working  out  of  that  purpose. 

This  disposition  to  take  a  more  decided  part  in  ecclesiastical 
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affairs  coincided  with  a  visible  change  in  the  conditions  of  their 
office.  For  many  years  the  position  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  had  differed  but  little  from  that  of  a  diocesan  bishop.  He 
played  the  chief  part  in  certain  State  functions,  but  when  these 
were  over  he  retired  once  more  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  episcopal  leisure.  With  the  extension  of  the  Anglican 
communion  in  our  own  colonies  and  in  the  United  States  there 
came  a  change.  These  young  communities  began  to  contrast 
the  isolation  in  which  they  foimd  themselves  with  the  external 
unity  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church  in  all  countries.  When  they 
came  to  cast  about  for  a  visible  centre,  the  See  of  Canterbury 
was  the  only  authority  that  suggested  itself.  It  was  the  source 
from  which  the  Colonial  Churches  had  derived  their  episcopal 
succession,  while  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  had 
long  forgiven  or  forgotten  the  cold  welcome  extended  to  its 
first  overtures.  To  the  successful  working  of  a  newly  devised 
Patriarchate  two  characteristics  were  indispensable.  It  must 
be  dignified  and  it  must  be  inefficient.  Any  want  of  dignity 
would  make  the  respect  paid  to  it  from  so  many  differing 
quarters  seem  absurd.  Any  active  efficiency  might  invest  the 
nominal  authority  conceded  to  it  with  a  real  meaning.  How 
essential  the  quality  of  inefficiency  was  may  be  inferred  from 
an  incident  at  one  of  the  Lambeth  Conferences,  The  mere 
suggestion  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  might  usefully 
discharge  some  of  the  functions  of  a  Judge  of  Appeal  called 
forth  an  immediate  intimation  from  the  American  bishops 
that  if  the  proposal  were  pressed  they  would  be  compelled  to 
return  to  their  own  country.  So  long,  however,  as  no  claim  of 
this  kind  was  set  up,  the  Anghcan  Episcopate  was  everywhere 
ready  to  recognise  the  historic  importance  of  the  great  English 
See.  The  Lambeth  Conferences  have  done  much  to  give  shape 
to  this  shadowy  allegiance,  and  they  promise  more  and  more  to 
assume  something  of  the  character  of  a  Federal  Council  of  the 
Anglican  Churches. 

Of  Archbishop  Tait  and  Archbishop  Benson  full  and  detailed 
lives  have  been  written,  and  it  seemed  only  natural  that  Arch¬ 
bishop  Temple  should  receive  similar  honour.  The  re  ^ord  of 
his  career  which  seven  of  his  friends  have  given  us  is  cast  in  a 
different  shape  from  that  which  biography  commonly  takes. 
The  title  describes  the  volumes  with  perfect  correctness.  The 
book  is  not  a  life  of  the  Archbishop,  for  it  ie<»ves  whole  sides 
of  him  imtouched.  Nor  is  it  a  memoir,  for  a  memoir  is  usually 
a  life  under  another  name.  It  is  a  series  of  what  may  be  called 
articles  upon  different  aspects  of  the  Archbishop’s  many-sided 
career,  and  the  members  of  the  series  show  the  differences 
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which  might  be  expected  from  such  a  treatment.  This  method 
has  the  advantage  that  the  successive  periods  of  Temple’s  life 
have  been  allotted  to  specially  qualified  writers,  and  where  the 
subject  of  a  biography  has  filled  three  episcopal  thrones  in 
succession,  it  is  fitting,  perhaps,  that  four  out  of  the  writers 
should  be  Archdeacons.  But  the  result  is  that  the  reader  is 
throughout  in  the  position  of  an  outsider.  He  learns  what 
seven  highly  competent  witnesses  think  of  the  Archbishop, 
but  he  is  only  partly  helped  to  form  a  similar  estimate  for  him¬ 
self.  Another  drawback  is  a  certain  want  of  proportion  in  the 
length  of  the  several  sections.  Different  writers  have  different 
ideas  of  the  importance  of  the  part  allotted  to  them.  The 
Exeter  memoir,  for  example,  fills  350  pages,  while  something 
less  than  200  is  found  enough  for  London,  and  the  Primacy  is 
brought  within  a  still  shorter  compass.  Nor  have  all  the  writers 
used  the  same  materials.  Archdeacon  Wilson’s  excellent  ac¬ 
count  of  Temple’s  life  at  Oxford  receives  large  additions  in 
the  ‘  Editor’s  Supplement.’  Apparently  Temple’s  correspond¬ 
ence  seems  to  have  been  entrusted  to  Archdeacon  Sandford 
alone,  whilst  most  of  the  other  writers  have  had  to  content 
themselves  with  the  back  volumes  of  the  ‘  Guardian  ’  newspaper. 
This  inevitably  leads  to  repetition.  The  ‘  Editor’s  Supplement  ’ 
does  not  deal  merely  with  omitted  periods  or  incidents  of  Temple’s 
life ;  it  has  to  be  referred  to  for  the  elucidation  or  completion  of 
some  at  least  of  the  periods  entrusted  to  other  hands.  It  would 
be  impossible,  therefore,  to  praise  the  plan  of  the  book  if  we 
supposed  it  to  be  the  free  choice  of  the  seven  authors.  Probably 
it  was  not  their  choice  at  all,  but  a  necessity  arising  from  the 
Archbishop’s  directions  as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  his  letters. 
Something  of  the  kind  at  least  may  be  inferred  from  a  hint 
in  the  preface  that  the  Archbishop’s  ‘  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
‘  individual  life  made  him  shrink  from  the  thought  of  publicity 
‘  being  given  to  its  more  private  history.’ 

Temple  went  into  residence  at  Balliol  in  the  Easter  term  of 
1839 — a  year  which  was  afterwards  noted  as  the  high-water 
mark  of  the  Oxford  Movement  in  the  place  of  its  origin.  He 
came  up  from  Blundell’s  School  at  Tiverton,  whither  he  had 
goae  as  a  boy  of  twelve,  having  had  only  his  mother’s  teaching 
— extraordinarily  thorough  so  far  as  it  went,  but  going  only  a 
little  way.  She  could  not  pronounce  Latin,  says  her  daughter, 

‘  but  Frederick  had  to  learn  a  few  lines  each  day,  always  repeating 
the  old  until  seven  or  ten  pages  had  been  learnt.  Then  the  first 
four  or  five  pages  would  be  left  and  a  further  advance  made.  This 
went  on  day  by  day  and  year  by  year  until  he  was  twelve  years 
old|  and  he  went  to  school  knowing  his  grammar  perfectly,  as  no 
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other  boy  knew  it.  He  was  unable  to  pronounce  it,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  put  to  the  bottom  of  the  school,  but  he  soon  picked  up  the 
pronunciation  and  rose  rapidly.’ 

In  other  waj^  he  was  better  prepared.  He  knew  a  great  deal 
of  Euclid,  he  could  speak  Italian  and  modem  Greek,  and  by  the 
time  he  was  seven  he  had  read  Duncan’s  ‘  Ctesar,’  Pope’s  ‘  Homer,’ 
and  Dryden’s  ‘  Virgil.’  Once  at  school,  his  progress  was  rapid. 
He  went  through  the  lower  school  in  one  half-year,  no  other 
boy  having  ever  done  it  in  less  than  two  years.  He  worked 
just  as  hard  at  football  and  cricket,  and  only  two  years  before 
his  death  he  went  back  to  the  scene  of  his  first  fight  and  first 
victory.  ‘  “  But  I  was  not  always  successful  on  this  spot," 
‘  he  added  after  a  pause.’  There  is  a  letter  of  his,  written  when 
he  had  been  only  a  fortnight  at  Blundell’s,  which  shows  that 
there  was  something  of  the  Archbishop  in  the  schoolboy.  ‘  The 
‘  boys  .  .  .  swear  so  much  that  I  can  hardly  bear  it ;  and  they 
‘  not  only  do  it  themselves,  but  they  take  away  my  things  and 
‘  then  say  I  shall  not  have  them  again  unless  I  swear,  which  of 
‘  course  I  will  not  do.’  By  the  time  he  was  sixteen  and  a  half 
he  was  able  to  win  the  Blundell  scholarship  at  Balhol,  and 
within  a  few  months  of  his  going  into  residence  his  tutor  could 
Mrrite  :  ‘  I  can  speak  of  him  as  a  very  good  scholar,  and  as  a 
‘  mathematician  I  am  assured  by  Ward  that  his  acquirements 
‘  are  quite  extraordinary — such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  competent 
‘  judges  to  whom  he  has  shown  his  papers,  would  ensure  his 
‘  first  class  now,  within  his  second  term  of  residence.’ 

The  occasion  of  this  letter  was  Temple’s  exceptional  poverty. 
His  father  had  died  after  being  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone  for 
eight  months,  and  his  mother’s  means  were  very  small.  Between 
the  ages  of  nine  and  twelve  most  of  his  day  was  spent  in  farm 
labour,  and  to  this  he  probably  returned  during  his  holidays. 
‘  I  beheve,’  he  told  the  working  men  at  the  Nottingham  Church 
Congress  in  1897,  ‘  that  at  this  moment  there  is  not  another 
‘  man  in  England  who  would  thresh  better  than  I  could  .  .  . 
‘  I  learned  to  plough,  and  I  could  plough  as  straight  a  furrow 
‘  as  any  man  in  the  parish.’  But  it  was  not  only  in  the  matter 
of  labour  that  he  could  claim  to  know  about  men  who  ‘  work 
‘  mainly  with  their  bodies.’  ‘  I  knew,’  he  said  in  the  same 
address,  ‘  what  it  was,  for  instance,  to  be  unable  to  afford  a  fire, 
‘  and  consequently  to  be  very  cold,  days  and  nights.  I  knew 
‘  what  it  was  every  now  and  then  to  live  upon  rather  poor  fare. 
‘  I  knew  what  it  was — and  I  think  that  was  the  thing  that 
‘  pinched  me  most — to  wear  patched  clothes  and  patched  shoes.’ 
His  scholarship  paid  only  a  part  of  his  necessary  university 
expenses,  but  he  had  two  exhibitions  besides,  and  just  when  it 
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was  a  question  whether  he  would  be  able  to  stay  at  Oxford, 
the  Master — Dr.  Jenkyns — put  a  10/.  note  into  his  hands.  ‘  I 
‘  was  very  much  ashamed  to  take  it,’  he  said  at  the  Balliol 
dinner  given  to  him  when  he  was  Archbishop,  ‘  but  at  that 
‘  time  I  was  very  poor  and  I  took  it,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it 
‘  till  the  end  of  my  hfe.’  Temple  had  a  wonderfully  good 
memory  for  kindnesses. 

His  time  at  Oxford  was  turned  to  the  best  possible  account. 
He  speaks  in  his  letters  of  being  up  and  dressed  by  four  in  the 
morning,  and  sometimes  by  three.  He  was  second  for  the  Ireland 
scholarship,  and  he  ‘  cannot  resist  telling  ’  his  mother  of  the 
surprise  of  some  of  his  tutors  at  finding  that  what  he  read 
with  them  was  not  his  one  subject  of  study.  ‘  In  his  intellectual 
‘  and  spiritual  history,’  says  Archdeacon  Wilson,  ‘  these  years 
‘  were  most  stimulating  and  most  formative.’  So  far  as  study 
went  this  is  no  doubt  true.  Not  a  moment  of  the  interval 
that  separated  the  Blundell  scholar  of  1839  from  the  Double 
First  of  1842  was  wasted.  But  as  regards  outside  subjects 
the  statement  must  be  taken  with  one  singular  qualification. 
Though  he  went  into  residence  in  the  year  to  which  Newman 
afterwards  looked  back  as  marking  the  close  of  his  career  as  a 
convinced  Anglican,  though  he  heard  his  last  Anghcan  sermon 
and  had  all  along  been  immensely  impressed  with  Newman’s 
style  and  delivery,  his  perfect  English  and  his  great  simplicity 
of  manner,  though  he  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  W.  G.  Ward’s 
and  voted  against  his  censure  and  against  his  degradation, 
the  Tractarian  Movement  seems  to  have  influenced  him  hardly 
at  all.  How  that  movement  affected  the  Oxford  of  Temple’s 
day  is  very  well  described  by  Archdeacon  Wilson  : 

‘  Its  influence  was  of  course  chiefly  felt  by  the  thoughtful  few ; 
but  it  was  by  no  means  limited  to  them.  It  permeated  more  or 
less  the  whole  mass.  ...  To  all  the  varied  social,  literary,  and 
academic  interests,  which  supplied  then,  as  they  do  to-day,  material 
for  the  debating  societies,  and  for  the  ceaseless  talk  of  the  scholars’ 
table,  the  wine-party,  and  the  constitutional,  there  was  added 
this  mysterious  growing  spirit,  undefined  as  yet,  which  had  recently 
Mquired  the  recogmsed  name  of  Tractarianism.  It  was  omnipresent ; 
it  was  endlessly  discussed  ;  it  was  distrusted  ;  it  was  feared  ;  but  it 
could  not  be  ignored.  No  one  could  see  to  what  it  was  tending. 
It  interrupted  to  some  extent  the  literary  life  of  the  University ; 
but  it  resulted  in  a  moral  quickening,  a  stimulating  warmth,  a 
heightened  pulse  of  spiritual  life.  It  not  only  moved  the  intellectiial 
men  to  more  anxious  thoughtfulness,  and  the  devout  to  greater 
devotion,  but  it  gave  a  certain  shade  of  seriousness  even  to  the 
boisterous.’ 

Into  a  society  thus  ‘  disturbed  and  stimulated  by  a  religious 
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*  and  theological  movement  which  has  no  parallel,’  the  young 
Blundell  scholar  was  suddenly  plunged,  but  it  seems  to  have 
left  no  mark  upon  him.  Archdeacon  Wilson  describes  him  as 
‘  protected  from  such  unsettlement  by  his  intense  application 
‘  to  the  duty  of  the  day.’  But  this  is  hardly  an  adequate  explana¬ 
tion.  What  was  it  that  kept  a  share  in  the  controversies  going 
on  around  him  from  appealing  to  him  as  the  duty  of  the  day  ? 
It  was  certainly  not  indifference  to  theology,  for  he  was  familiar 
with  the  Schoolmen,  and  at  one  time  was  nearly  induced  to  write 
a  volume  on  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  a  series  of  which  one  of  his 
friends  was  editor.  Nor  was  it  any  tendency  towards  extreme 
Protestantism,  for  in  1843  he  ‘  cannot  help  feeling  doubts  whether 
‘  in  the  Reformation  much  was  not  cast  away  which  was 
‘  intended  for  and  suited  the  poor,’  and  thinks  the  abolition  of 
compulsory  confession  ‘  a  most  hazardous  experiment.’  There 
is  a  passage  in  one  of  his  letters,  written  in  1847,  which  may 
supply  a  hint  as  to  the  attitude  of  his  mind.  ‘  It  is  specially 
‘  incumbent,’  he  writes,  ‘  on  those  who  take  the  safe  side,  as 
‘  I  have  done  now,  not  to  make  it  a  lazy  side.’  There  is  a  half 
tone  of  regret  in  this  ‘  as  I  have  done  now,’  which  may  indicate 
a  suspicion  that  he  had  not  taken  the  more  heroic  line.  Possibly, 
too,  his  friendship  with  Arthur  Clough  acted  as  a  warning. 
To  Clough,  as  Archdeacon  Wilson  justly  says,  ‘  theology  pre- 
‘  sented  itself  as  too  important  to  be  other  than  the  duty  of 
‘  the  day,’  and  Temple  may  have  watched  with  alarm  the 
influence  which  it  had  upon  him.  Long  afterwards  Ward 
spoke  of  the  ‘  bitter  pang  of  self-reproach  ’  with  which  he  looked 
back  upon  his  own  share  in  plunging  Clough  prematurely  into 
theological  controversy.  ‘  What  was  before  all  things  to  have 
‘  been  desired  for  him  was  that  during  his  undergraduate 
‘  course  he  should  have  given  himself  up  thoroughly  to  his 
‘  classical  and  mathematical  studies,’  and  have  kept  up  ‘  the 
‘  habits  of  prayer  and  Scripture  reading  which  he  brought 
‘  with  him  from  Rugby.’  This  is  an  exact  description  of  what 
Temple  actually  did,  but  we  are  still  left  asking  what  it  was 
in  the  two  men  which  made  what  was  possible  and  natural  for 
one  impossible  because  unnatural  for  the  other. 

Some  help  in  answering  this  question  is  to  be  gained  from 
Temple’s  letters  to  his  mother,  which  are  unusually  numerous 
(luring  this  period.  Temple  seems  to  have  come  up  to  Oxford 
wth — for  a  boy — a  curiously  balanced  mind.  His  first  reference 
to  ‘  the  Pusey  party  ’  reads  like  a  foretaste  of  a  bishop’s  charge. 
They  have,  he  thinks,  been  much  misrepresented.  ‘  They 
‘  embody  the  chief  part  of  the  religious  portion  of  Oxford,’  and 
‘  while  their  most  pernicious  doctrines  are  defended  from  their 
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‘  character  of  religion  and  talent,  or  concealed  beneath  their 
‘  external  plausibility,  it  must  be  extremely  difficult  to  check 
‘  them.’  Six  months  later  he  has  been  reading  the  Tracts, 
and  thinks  that  they  have  been  very  much  misrepresented. 
Still,  their  authors  ‘  have  done  incalculable  mischief  by  wording 
‘  their  opinions  so  incautiously  and  so  strongly.’  (He  was  still 
a  month  short  of  eighteen.)  Two  sermons  by  Pusey  make  a 
great  impression  on  him  about  this  time.  One  of  them  ‘  lasted 
‘  nearly  two  hours,’  but  he  is  sure  he  could  have  listened  more 
than  an  hour  longer.  He  notes  with  characteristic  shrewdness 
that  many  ‘  who  are  very  forward  in  defence  of  those  of  Pusey’s 
‘  doctrines  which  would  save  people  the  trouble  of  searching 
‘  for  the  truth,  cannot  agree  with  him  when  he  recommends 
‘  abstinence  and  frequent  prayer.’  And  then  comes  this  cautious 
conclusion :  ‘  However  I  may  disagree  with  Dr.  Pusey,  I  think 
‘  it  certainly  can  do  no  harm  if  I  give  no  parties  during  Lent.’ 
Matters  became  very  strained  in  Oxford  after  the  appearance 
of  Tract  XC.,  but  Temple  will  not  ‘  even  express  an  opinion  on 
‘  the  merits  of  the  case.’  The  offer  from  Tait  of  an  assistant 
mastership  at  Rugby  forced  him  to  consider  his  theological 
position.  He  then  ffiscovers  that  though  in  the  first  instance 
he  had  thought  himself  opposed  to  the  Tractarian  principle  of 
obedience,  he  had  really  been  acting  upon  it  all  through,  so 
that  in  abandoning  Tait  and  the  Evangelicals  he  was  not  really 
inconsistent.  ‘  It  was  merely  my  head  that  was  changing,  and 
‘not  my  heart.’  This  letter,  written  in  August  1842,  shows 
Temple  at  the  point  of  nearest  approach  to  the  High  Church 
party.  He  was  very  much  inclined  to  accept  Tait’s  offer, 
though  he  feels  that  if  he  goes  to  Rugby  he  will  have  to  adopt 
the  most  impenetrable  reserve — ‘  a  habit  which  I  have  begun 
‘  to  learn  already,  but  which  I  am  always  afraid  of  carrying  too 
‘  far.’  The  Master’s  wish,  however,  kept  him  at  Balliol,  and  in 
a  letter  to  his  mother  a  few  months  later  we  have  a  confession 
of  faith  which  contains  in  substance  pretty  much  what  he  held 
ever  after.  To  what  authority,  he  asks,  is  obedience  due  ?  Not 
to  the  Bible,  becaiise  it  is  the  Word  of  God,  for  how  do  we  know 
that  it  is  the  Word  of  God  ?  Not  to  the  Church,  for  reasons  which 
he  does  not  explain,  but  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
the  absence  of  agreement  as  to  where  the  Church  is  to  be  found. 
Obedience  is  due  to  the  Bible  because  it  agrees  with  conscience. 
Other  views  I  have  altered  ;  justification  by  faith,  in  the  sense 
of  the  words  in  which  it  is  used  commonly,  I  have  given  up  ; 
the  necessity  of  conversion  I  have  given  up  ;  the  merely  typical 
nature  of  the  sacraments  I  have  given  up.’  But  ‘  the  more 
I  try  to  carry  out  what  I  have  been  taught,  the  more  I  am 
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‘  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible.’  And  in  a  later  letter  he 
mainteuns  that  this  is  really  the  Cathohc  position.  Cathohcs 
and  Protestants  ahke  begin  by  acting  upon  what  they  have 
been  taught.  The  distinction  between  them  is  the  test  to 
which  they  subject  their  conclusions.  The  check  upon  the 
Cathohc  is  his  conscience.  He  receives  nothing  which  contra¬ 
dicts  that.  The  check  upon  the  Protestant  is  his  reason ;  ‘  he 
‘  receives  nothing  which  is  not  logically  shown.’  Temple’s 
objection  to  the  latter  position  is  that  it  leaves  the  poor  almost 
without  a  religion.  They  ‘  can  hardly  be  called  Christians  at 
‘  all,  since  they  have  no  rational  ground  for  their  belief.’  The 
pubUcation  of  Ward’s  ‘  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church  ’  did  not 
shock  him,  partly  because  of  his  sympathy  with  ‘  the  deep  and 
‘  burning  hatred  ’  of  oppression  which  it  revealed.  He  shared 
in  the  indignation  which  the  action  of  the  University  authorities 
excited  in  many  minds,  and  this  might  possibly  have  led  lum 
further  but  for  Ward’s  own  action. 

‘  While  the  crash  of  the  great  catastrophe  and  the  last  warning 
words  of  that  voice  which  bid  the  nation  beware  what  it  was  about 
to  do  were  still  ringing  in  our  ears,  a  report  suddenly  reached  Oxford 
that  the  prophet  was  very  comfortable  about  the  matter,  as  he  had 
been  for  the  last  month  engaged  to  be  married ;  and  the  report 
was  true !  Yes,  last  terra,  which  was  spent  by  the  two  parties  in 
preparing  for  the  coming  struggle,  was  spent  by  Ward  in  making 
love,  and  in  January  he  was  accepted.  I  do  not  at  all  blame  him 
for  marrying,  nor  do  I  feel  he  has  done  mong  in  that,  even  on  his 
own  principles ;  but  I  think  he  might  &h  well  have  let  it  out  before 
the  great  row,  and  I  certainly  think  it  alters  the  character  of  his 
book  most  completely.  It  has  given  me  in  that  way  very  great 
pain.  From  his  book  and  the  general  style  of  his  conversation  I 
had  painted  him  to  myself  as  such  a  very  grettt  man ;  one  who 
without  any  affectation  was  really  feeling  and  practising  all  he 
taught ;  and  I  certainly  never  dreamt,  that  with  such  a  deep 
admiration  of  the  Roman  system,  and  such  a  deep  conviction  that 
the  adoption  of  a  similar  system  was  the  only  remedy  for  our  miserable 
state,  he  would  take  a  step  which,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  must 
always  form  the  most  insuperable  barrier  to  the  introduction  of 
any  such  system.’ 

It  was  in  fact  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which,  in  spite 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  ‘  the  unworthiness  of  the  minister  ’ 
does  hinder  the  effect  of  the  Word. 

We  have  dwelt — at  too  great  length  possibly — upon  this 
episode  (for  it  was  hardly  more)  in  Archbishop  Temple’s  life 
partly  because  it  is  the  only  one  which  is  at  all  fully  dealt  within 
his  letters,  and  partly  because  he  seems  never  to  have  abandoned 
the  theological  position  here  described.  The  same  tendency 
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towards  eclecticism,  the  same  determination  to  accept  so  much, 
and  so  much  only,  of  any  sirstem  presented  to  him  as  he  happened 
to  agree  with,  continued  to  characterise  him  to  the  end.  He  was 
never  the  slave  of  mere  consistency ;  he  never  shrank  from 
denying  a  conclusion  because  he  seemed  to  have  accepted  the 
premisses  ;  he  set  httle  value  on  complete  expositions  of  doctrine  ; 
he  had  points  in  common  with  many  t)rpes  of  religious  experience  ; 
he  had  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  the  full  courage 
of  his  opinions,  coupled  with  entire  indifference  to  much  that 
to  some  people  seemed  their  natural  complement. 

On  leaving  Oxford  in  1848,  Temple  entered  the  Education 
Of&ce  as  an  examiner.  It  was  not  intended,  however,  that  he 
should  remain  there.  Kneller  Hall  was  being  built,  and  the 
Committee  of  Council  had  marked  him  out  as  the  first  Principal. 
By  a  curious  perversity,  the  clergy  insisted  on  associating  the 
new  institution  with  the  exclusion  of  religion  from  education. 
Kneller  Hall  was  long  a  convenient  synonym  for  all  the  Church 
of  England  was  supposed  to  hold  most  in  horror.  ‘  Generally 
‘in  the  country,’  Temple  wrote  in  1850,  ‘the  clergy  appear 
‘to  use  Kneller  Hall  as  a  translation  of  yesvva'  Mr.  Roby’s 
description  of  this  abhorred  system  hardly  bears  out  the  clerical 
theory  of  the  time : 

‘  The  Church  Service  was  used  on  Sundays,  the  Principal  acting 
as  Chaplain.  The  Divinity  Course,  taken  every  day  before  break¬ 
fast,  was  begun  by  accurate  study  of  one  Gospel,  St.  Matthew 
being  almost  got  by  heart.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  next 
read,  and  then  the  Old  Testament  was  commenced,  the' historical 
books  being  read  in  order,  and  the  prophetical  writings  being  read 
simultaneously  with  the  contemporaneous  history.  On  alternate 
days  the  history  of  the  Church  was  the  subject  of  lectures,  and 
was  to  be  followed  by  the  study  of  the  Church  formularies  and 
Catechism.  On  Sunday  evening  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  were  read  in 
chronological  order.’ 

In  time,  no  doubt,  the  true  character  of  Temple’s  work  as 
Principal  would  have  been  better  understood,  but  time  was 
what  Kneller  Hall  was  not  to  be  given.  The  intention  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  in  founding  it  had  been  to  raise  the  quaUty 
of  the  teaching  given  in  wor^ouse  schools  by  raising  the 
character  of  the  teachers.  No  man  could  have  been  better  fitted 
to  take  this  work  in  hand  than  the  first  and  only  Principal, 
but  the  obstacles  in  his  path  were  insuperable.  No  young 
man  would  willingly  go  to  a  workhouse  school  as  workhouse 
schools  then  were.  If  the  new  S3rstem  was  to  be  a  success  there 
must  be  a  change  in  the  circumstances,  as  well  as  in  the  quah- 
ficarions,  of  the  teachers.  The  Committee  of  Council  saw 
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this  clearly,  and  their  wish  was  to  replace  workhouse  schools  by 
district  schools,  which  were  then  the  latest  idea  in  the  education 
of  pauper  children.  Of  late  years  it  has  become  the  fashion  to 
regard  these  ‘  barracks  ’  as  fit  only  for  immediate  aboUtion.  The 
good  work  done  and  the  good  results  often  obtained  in  them  are 
forgotten,  as  is  also  the  immense  advantage  of  a  change  which 
removed  pauper  children  from  workhouse  associations  and  secured 
to  the  teacher  a  large  and  interesting  field  of  action.  In  1855, 
however,  the  Committee  of  Council  were  not  troubled  by  any 
doubts  as  to  the  value  of  district  schools.  Their  difl&culty  lay  in 
getting  the  Treasury  to  find  the  money  it  would  cost  to  build  them 
in  sufficient  numbers.  In  the  end  they  gave  up  the  attempt 
and  determined  to  close  Kneller  Hall.  Temple  was  made  an 
Inspector  of  Church  Training  Colleges.  This  place  he  held 
till  his  appointment  to  Rugby,  and  during  his  Head  Mastership 
he  gave  evidence  before  the  Newcastle  Education  Comnussion 
and  was  an  active  member  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission. 
He  had  already — in  1856 — contributed  a  paper  on  National 
Education  to  the  ‘  Oxford  Essays  ’  for  that  year.  The  Act 
which  the  Archbishop  recommended  to  the  House  of  Lords  in 
almost  his  last  words  is  again  in  the  crucible,  and  it  may  be 
interesting  to  see  how  far  his  views  in  1856  were  identical  with 
those  which  he  expressed  in  1902.  In  the  former  year  the 
Committee  of  Council  had  been  at  work  for  sixteen  years,  and 
during  all  that  time  they  had  only  had  the  spending  of  2,000,0001. 
— ^not  quite  a  fifth  of  what  in  1902  was  given  them  in  a  single 
year.  Of  this  inadequate  sum  the  Committee  had  made 
excellent  use.  They  inspected  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
Elementary  Schools,  they  paid  pupil-teachers  and  gave  grants 
towards  teachers’  salaries  and  the  purchase  of  books.  The  faults 
of  the  system,  in  Temple’s  opinion,  were  that  in  order  to  reach 
the  poorer  districts  less  and  less  would  be  demanded  from  the 
locality,  and  this  temptation  could  only  be  resisted  by  benefiting 
rich  districts  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  Temple  was  convinced 
that  the  only  remedy  was  to  be  found  in  rate  aid.  He  was  in 
favour  of  giving  the  parents  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the 
schools  which  their  children  attended,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  some  of  the  difficulties  which  have  subsequently  arisen  might 
have  been  avoided  if  his  recommendation  had  been  listened  to. 

‘  It  will  seem  mere  enthusiasm  to  maintain  that  the  labourers 
should  have  any  voice  in  the  management  of  the  schools  where 
their  children  are  to  be  educated.  And  yet,  if  the  labouring  classes 
are  ever  to  learn  any  kind  of  self-government,  the  management 
of  their  children’s  education  is  the  most  within  their  reach.  They 
would  never  attempt_^to^manage  directly,'  but  they  'would  be 'quite 
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capable  of  choosing  good  managers  to  act  for  them.  It  is  likely 
enough  they  would  make  many  mistakes,  but  there  is  a  soimd 
bottom  of  good  sense  in  the  English  character  on  which  statesmen 
may  securely  build,  and  in  no  class  is  good  sense  more  strong  than 
among  the  labouring  men.’ 

On  another  point  which  has  some  bearing  on  present  con¬ 
troversies,  denominational  teaching  and  its  relation  to  religious 
liberty,  Temple  draws  an  accurate  and  permanent  distinction. 
Religious  liberty  may  mean  either  ‘  the  liberty  of  self-government 
‘  by  a  religious  community  or  the  liberty  of  religious  action  by 
‘an  individual.’  and  these  two  sen-ses  are  often  antagonistic. 
A  religious  community — and  this  is  especially  tnie  of  an  Esta¬ 
blished  Church— is  commonly  made  up  of  a  large  body  of  ‘  steady 
‘  but  not  very  eager  adherents  ’  and  of  ‘  a  much  smaller  body 
‘  of  warm  partisans.’  In  1856  Temple’s  sympathies  went  very 
much  with  the  former  class.  To  study  to  be  quiet  and  to  do 
their  own  business  was  a  strong  recommendation  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  felt  with  them  in  their  chief  want — to  be  let  alone.  Upon 
this  he  makes  a  very  just  observation  : 

‘  It  is,  indeed,  the  Church’s  large  toleration  of  this  class  of  men 
quite  as  much  as  the  piety  of  many  of  her  members,  and  much 
more  than  her  distinctive  teaching,  that  constitutes  her  chief  hold 
upon  the  nation ;  and  nothing  would  more  rapidly  and  utterly 
ruin  the  Church  as  a  national  institution  than  such  a  restoration 
of  her  corporate  religious  liberty  as  would  enable  her  officers  to 
meddle  with  these  apparently  cool  partisans.  At  present  the 
Church  of  England  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  most  tolerant  religious 
body  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  the  Church  of  England,  if  nowhere 
else,  a  Christian  knows  of  a  spiritual  home  which  will  give  him  a 
worship,  and  a  guide,  and  the  sacraments  without  forcing  his  con¬ 
science  in  the  smallest  particular.’ 

This  antagonism  between  the  religious  hberty  of  communities 
and  the  religious  hberty  of  individuals  only  becomes  acute 
when  the  State  is  called  in  to  decide  between  the  two  parties. 
Where  the  Church  is  established,  the  case,  at  all  events  in  theory, 
is  simple.  The  imposition  of  terms  of  conununion,  the  decision 
who  shall  and  who  shall  not  be  accounted  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  on  which  the  privileges  and  advantages  that  go  under 
the  general  name  of  Establishment  have  been  conferred,  must 
lie  with  the  authority  that  has  conferred  them.  If  any  of  the 
members  of  that  community  think  that  the  action  of  the  State 
leaves  too  many  out  or  takes  too  many  in,  they  have  the  choice 
between  bringing  the  State  to  what  they  think  a  better  mind, 
or  demanding  disestablishment,  or  leaving  the  community.  The 
State  may  have  made  an  unwise  or  an  unfortunate  use  of  its 
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powers,  but  it  has  not  exceeded  them.  It  is  when  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  secular  authority  is  invoked  on  behalf  of  individual 
liberty  in  a  voluntary  Church  that  we  come  in  sight  of  the 
difficulty.  Is  it  the  business  of  the  State  to  protect  the  members 
of  such  a  Church  against  their  spiritual  rulers  ?  The  argument 
in  favour  of  such  intervention  is  that  even  in  the  freest  of  churches 
spiritual  tyranny  may  inflict  very  real  suffering.  But  it  is  not 
on  behalf  of  all  suffering  that  the  State  is  bound  to  intervene. 
It  has  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  evil,  the  probability  that 
it  could  intervene  to  any  good  effect,  and  the  mischiefs  that 
might  follow  upon  taking  the  action  demanded  of  it.  Long 
afterwards  Temple  gave  his  matured  view  upon  the  question 
in  reference  to  the  ill-fated  Irish  University  Bill  of  1873  : 

‘  The  theory  of  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  really  is  that  we  are 
to  back  up  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  in  opposition  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy.  No  mistake  can  be  greater.  You  cannot  give 
people  spiritual  liberty.  They  must  win  it  for  themselves  or  they 
cannot  have  it.  The  fair  University  for  Ireland  is  one  in  which 
the  Irish  people  can,  if  they  choose,  and  so  long  as  they  choose, 
and  in  as  great  proportion  as  they  choose,  put  their  clergy  in  charge 
of  it :  not  one  in  which  they  caimot  (a  purely  secular),  nor  one 
in  which  they  must,  whether  they  wish  it  or  no  (a  denominational) ; 
and  then  they  might  win  their  own  spiritual  hberty  as  we  did  long 
ago.’ 

The  interval  of  more  than  thirty  years  does  not  seem  to 
have  brought  us  much  nearer  to  the  conclusion  then  reached 
by  Templet  shrewd  common  sense. 

We  pass  over  the  years  spent  at  Rugby  (1857-1869),  because 
since  the  time  of  Arnold  the  difference  between  one  Head  Master 
and  another  is  mainly  the  difference  between  various  methods 
of  applying  the  same  common  principles.  It  was  a  post  for 
which  Temple  was  exceptionally  fitted,  and  in  which  he  achieved 
exceptional  success.  It  was  one,  too,  in  which  he  was  guarded 
from  the  rough  abruptness  of  tone  and  manner  which  some¬ 
times  injured  his  influence  with  strangers,  by  the  closeness  (rf 
his  relation  both  to  bo3'8  and  masters.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  his  after-career,  perhaps  the  most  important  incident 
of  this  period  was  the  pubheation  of  ‘  Fjssays  and  Reviews.’ 
We  shall  shortly  see  how  stoutly  he  resisted  every  inducement 
to  express  any  condemnation  of  the  book  or  any  regret  for 
his  own  share  in  it.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  the 
nearest  approach  to  any  explanation  of  that  share  was  made 
to  the  Sixth  Form  : 

'  Before  I  came  to  Rugby,  before  I  thought  of  coming  to  Rugby, 
I  was  asked  to  write  in  that  book ;  to  have  written  in  that  book 
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as  Head  Master  of  Rugby  would  have  been  a  blunder.  It  was 
perhaps  a  blunder  in  me  not  to  reconsider  my  decision  of  letting  the 
Essay  be  published  when  I  came  to  Rugby,  but  inasmuch  as  it  was  a 
past  act,  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  reconsider  it.  I  thought  then, 
and  I  still  think,  even  after  what  has  happened,  that  that  book 
ought  to  have  been  pubhshed.  The  book  contains  opinions  which 
had  long  been  lurking  in  corners  ;  it  was  time  they  were  dragged  to 
light  and  faced.  We,  the  E8sa)d8ts,  knew  who  were  going  to  write, 
but  we  did  not  know  what  each  was  going  to  write  about.  We 
agreed  each  to  write  what  he  thought,  and  that  we  were  only  respon¬ 
sible  for  our  own  essay ;  this  was  clear  to  us  all,  because  we  knew 
before  writing  that  we  differed  widely.  In  conclusion  I  would  warn 
you  against  two  things :  against  entering  on  the  speculations  con¬ 
tains  in  that  book  in  a  hght  or  cursory  way,  and  against  -  upposing 
that  I  agree  with  all  that  is  said  in  that  book.  I  am  sure  you  know 
me  too  well  to  suppose  this  for  an  instant.’ 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  publication  of  ‘  Essays  and 
‘  Reviews  ’  was  great,  but  at  the  time  Temple  had  but  little 
share  in  it.  ‘I  wrote  my  essay,’  he  says  in  a  letter  written 
in  1860,  ‘  in  less  than  ten  hours  :  a  man  who  was  taking  part 
‘  in  a  serious  organised  attack  on  existing  opinions  would  have 
‘  never  dreamt  of  effecting  anything  by  a  ten  hours’  production.’ 
He  had  seen  none  of  the  other  essays  before  they  appeared, 
but  he  knew  that  ‘  startling  things  would  be  said  ’  and  believed 
that  it  would  be  ‘  worth  while  that  they  should  be  said.’  At 
no  time,  indeed,  did  he  shrink  from  the  chances  of  controversy. 
There  are  some  theologians  who  are  quite  willing  to  startle 
others  but  resent  being  startled  themselves.  From  that  weak¬ 
ness  Temple  was  wholly  free.  If,  as  in  this  case,  he  thought  the 
‘prevalent  reticence’  among  the  clergy  ‘most  unwholesome,’ 
he  was  not  disposed  to  be  a  severe  critic  of  the  way  in  which 
it  had  been  broken.  Nor,  having  accepted  the  responsibility 
in  advance,  was  he  the  man  to  seek  an  escape  from  it  when  it 
threatened  to  become  inconvenient.  The  Trustees  of  the 
school,  he  writes,  ‘  have  been  deliberating  whether  they  should 
‘  dismiss  the  Head  Master.  The  Head  Master  declined  to  dis- 
‘cuss  with  thetn  any  question  but  the  welfare  of  the  school.’ 
Rugby  had  survived  the  attacks  made  on  Arnold,  and  the 
Trust^s  seem  to  have  thought  that  it  could  ride  through  this 
storm  also.  ‘  It  has  ended  in  a  great  growl,  and  for  the  present 
‘  nothing  more.’  But  Temple  was  to  hear  a  good  deal  more  of 
‘  Essays  and  Reviews  ’  later  on.  Committees  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  were  appointed  to  examine 
the  book,  and  after  three  years’  consideration  it  was  ‘  synodically 
‘condemned’  in  June  1864  ‘as  containing  teaching  contrary 
‘to  the  doctrine  received  by  the  United  Church  of  England 
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‘and  Ireland,  in  conunon  with  the  whole  Catholic  C'hnrch  of 
‘  Christ.’  Whatever  might  be  the  moral  value  of  this  censure, 
the  fact  that  it  had  been  put  forth  would  to  most  Prime 
Ministers  have  seemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  making  bishops 
of  the  men  who  had  provoked  it.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  combined 
with  marked  deference  to  ecclesiastical  authority  an  equally 
marked  confidence  in  his  own  judgement  when  the  two  came 
into  collision.  They  did  come  into  collision  in  1869.  Four 
English  bishoprics  fell  vacant  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and 
Temple  was  offered  his  choice.  Oxford  and  Manchester  had 
for  him  great  though  different  attractions,  but  his  love  of  the 
West  Country  outweighed  both,  and  he  chose  Exeter.  At 
first  nothing  was  heard  but  congratulation.  Bishop  Harold 
Browne  wrote  to  express  his  respect  for  him  ‘  as  a  high-minded, 
‘conscientious,  reUgious  man.’  Bishop  Wilberforce  could  not 
‘  forbear  writing  one  line  in  the  remembrance  of  the  past  and 
‘  the  hopes  of  the  future  to  reach  out  a  brotherly  hand  ’  to  him. 
When,  however,  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Pusey  and  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  had  for  the  first  and  last  time  ‘  consented  to  act  in  unison 
‘  in  using  every  effort  to  prevent  the  scandal  to  the  Church  ’ 
caused  by  Temple’s  nomination,  the  two  bishops  thought  it 
necessary  to  hedge.  Bishop  Harold  Browne  became  acutely 
anxious  for  the  consciences  of  those  to  whom  the  election  of  the 
bishop  would  fall,  and  prepared  a  Confession  of  Faith  which 
he  pressed  upon  Temple’s  acceptance.  Bishop  Wilberforce 
distinguished  between  the  ‘  natural  outcome  of  my  own  feelings 
to  F.  Temple  ’  and  the  later  desire  that  ‘  for  the  Church’s 
‘  sake  and  that  of  others,  F.  Temple  should  separate  himself 
‘  from  what  Convocation  has  condemned.’  Temple  saw  that 
to  do  this  would  be  to  associate  himself  with  the  action  of  Con¬ 
vocation,  and  to  imply  that  in  his  opinion  the  book  as  a  whole 
had  done  harm.  But  this  was  not  his  opinion.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  thought  that  it  ‘  has  done  much  good  as  well  as  harm, 
‘  and  that  the  good  preponderates.’  From  this  position  he 
refused  to  move  even  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Benson,  who  drew  a 
distinction  between  keeping  silence  before  the  election,  which 
he  thought  quite  right,  and  keeping  silence  after  the  election, 
which  he  thought  unnecessary.  Further  opposition  showed 
itself  on  the  occasion  of  the  Confirmation  in  Bow  Cliurch,  and 
certain  bishops  of  the  Province,  headed  by  Wordsworth  of 
Lincoln,  sent  in  protests  on  the  day  of  consecration.  So  ended 
an  episode  not  very  creditable  to  either  the  good  sense  or  fore¬ 
sight  of  those  who  took  part  in  it. 

The  years  spent  at  Exeter  w'ere  probably  the  happiest  and 
most  useful  of  Temple’s  life.  In  Bishop  Phillpotts  the  diocese 
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had  long  enjoyed  a  strong  ruler,  but  age  and  infirmity  had  for 
some  time  prevented  him  from  being  an  active  one.  ‘  No 
‘  vicarious  labour,’  as  Archdeacon  Sandford  justly  says,  ‘  can 
‘  be  a  substitute  for  the  superintendence  of  the  bishop  himself.’ 
That  superintendence  Temple  was  determined  and  able  to  give. 
He  spared  himself  no  labour,  he  visited  parishes  the  inhabitants 
of  which  had  never  seen  a  bishop  before,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  interests  of  all  classes,  he  made  friends  with  the  children, 
he  knew  and  loved  every  inch  of  the  Devon  country.  The 
tribute  which  Dean  Cowie  paid  to  his  ceaseless  activity  must 
have  delighted  Temple’s  heart.  ‘  In  the  parts  of  Devonshire 
‘  that  I  have  known,  every  clergyman  is  half  unconsciously 
‘doing  twice  as  much  as  he  did  before,  and  they  all  say  it  is 
‘  your  doing.’  But  a  life  spent  in  this  way  yielcls  little  to  the 
reviewer.  It  leaves  a  bishop  little  time  to  take  part  in  the 
general  concerns  of  the  Clmrch,  unless  by  character  or  circum¬ 
stances  he  is  drawn  away  from  his  diocese  to  Convocation  or  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  To  the  former  Temple  had  at  first  been 
hostile,  and  then  indifferent.  ‘  I  should  not  wonder,’  he  writes 
in  1852,  ‘  if  the  present  Government  were  to  revive  Convocation. 

‘  If  they  do  they  will  have  the  vessel  on  the  breakers  in  a  twink- 
‘  ling.’  And  shortly  alter  his  consecration  as  bishop  he  tells  two 
of  his  clergy  that  while  it  was  (juite  natural  that  they  should 
think  of  Convocation,  it  was  ‘  equally  natural  ’  that  he  shoidd 
think  of  Parliament.  As  time  went  on  he  became  more  inclined 
to  make  a  debate  in  the  ecclesiastical  assembly  the  occasion 
for  speaking  his  mind  on  some  question  that  interested  him, 
and  his  clear  head  and  admirable  business  faculty  enabled  him  to 
get  the  most  out  of  an  antiquated  procedure  and  a  curiously 
undefined  position.  But  the  ecclesiastical  legislature  of  an 
Established  Cliurch  was  not  likely  to  have  much  attraction 
for  Temple.  He  was  more  at  home  in  tlie  House  of  Lords,  and 
not  least  so,  perhaps,  when  on  one  occasion  he  w'as  the  only 
bishop  who  voted  for  opening  churchyards  to  Nonconformist 
funerals. 

In  1885  Temple  became  Bishop  of  London,  again  on  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  nomination.  Here  his  immense  power  of  work 
found  full  scope.  He  was  not  at  first  popular,  as  his  bearing 
was  not  calculated  to  impress  strangers  favourably.  The 
characteristic  sayings  which  Archdeacon  Sandford  has  collected 
m  his  ‘  Editor’s  Supplement  ’  speak  for  the  bishop’s  shrewdness 
rather  than  for  his  proficiency  in  the  art  of  putting  things.  The 
stout  vicar  who  hurried  to  meet  him  at  a  station,  and,  on  telling 
him  that  the  church  was  within  seven  minutes’  walk,  received 
for  answer,  ‘  Do  you  have  to  pufi  and  blow  like  that  after  seven 
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‘  minutes  ?  ’  was  not  likely  to  think  his  exertion  repaid.  But 
the  harsh  manner  w'as  all  manner.  It  covered  great  and  unfaihng 
kindness  of  heart,  and  a  keen  sympathy  with  honest  work  of  every 
kind.  The  one  thing  to  which  Temple  would  never  listen  was 
any  suggestion  of  divided  responsibility.  He  had  to  make  this 
very  clear  in  the  case  of  one  of  his  suffragan  bishops.  Under 
Bishop  Jackson  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  had  been  allowed  to 
limit  his  work  to  East  London.  He  had  never  been  asked,  he 
explained,  to  take  a  confirmation  out  of  his  own  district.  Temple’s 
idea  of  the  ‘  main  business  of  a  suffragan  ’  was  quite  different. 
It  was  to  help  the  principal  bishop.  ‘  I  may  delegate  work,’ 
he  wrote,  ‘  but  I  cannot  delegate  responsibility,  or  hand  over 
‘  any  part  of  the  diocese  absolutely  to  another.  You  wish  to 
‘  be  free  from  the  responsibility  of  being  chief,  and  yet  to  be  as 
‘  independent  as  if  you  were  chief.  That  cannot  be.’  The 
diocese  of  London,  Temple  thought,  ought  not  to  be  divided, 
w'hile  at  the  same  time  it  required  the  labours  ‘  of  more  than 
‘  two  or  even  three  bishops.’  The  two  conditions  could  only  be 
satisfied  by  making  the  suffragans  so  many  episcopal  curates. 
Elsewhere  the  institution  of  suffragan  bishops  is  an  awkward 
substitute  for  a  subdivision  of  the  diocese  ;  in  London  alone 
have  they  a  permanent  function,  because  in  London  alone  would 
subdivision  of  the  diocese  part  classes  and  interests  which  it  is 
of  the  highest  moment  to  keep,  or  rather  to  bring,  together. 

But  tlie  (juestion  to  which  Temple  had  to  give  most  con¬ 
sideration  in  London,  and  which  was  destined  to  accompany 
him  to  Canterbury,  was  the  growing  developement  of  ceremonial 
in  the  Church.  We  have  already  sketched  the  history  of  the 
Ritual  movement  in  reviewing  the  Life  of  Bishop  Creighton,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  repeat  what  we  then  said.  Temple  came 
to  the  diocese  shortly  after  Archbishop  Tait  had  brought  about 
an  ecclesiastical  truce.  The  law  indeed  remained  unaltered. 
The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  was  still  in  force  and  still 
administered  by  Lord  Penzance.  But  the  temper  ahke  of  the 
authorities  and  of  the  prosecutors  was  different.  The  bishops 
had  been  armed  with  a  veto  on  all  proceedings  taken  under 
the  Act,  and  it  was  pretty  w’ell  known  that  they  intended  to 
exercise  the  power  should  occasion  arise.  Apart  from  this  the 
authors  of  the  prosecutions  had  seen  reason  to  doubt  their 
efficacy.  The  clergy  attacked  held  to  their  own  interpretation 
of  the  law,  and  were  ready  to  go  to  prison  in  defence  of  it.  The 
general  opinion  of  Englishmen  was  hostile  to  Ritualism,  but 
it  was  equally  hostile  to  the  measures  taken  to  suppress  it  when 
they  went  the  length  of  sending  hardworking  and  well-intentioned 
clergymen  to  gaol.  As  prosecutions  depended  upon  voluntary 
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subscriptions,  this  last  consideration  was  not  one  to  be  neglected ; 
and,  in  any  case,  to  insist  on  investing  an  adversary  with  the 
halo  that  belongs  to  suffering  endured  for  conscience’  sake 
seemed  like  preferring  passion  to  policy.  The  principle  of  the 
bishops’  veto  has  never  commanded  universal  assent,  but  Temple 
was  the  means  of  obtaining  the  fullest  legal  confirmation  of  it. 
His  refusal  to  allow  the  Church  Association  to  take  proceedings 
against  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  for  placing  the 
present  reredos  in  the  Cathedral  was  challenged  and  over¬ 
ruled  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division.  But  the  Court  of  Appeal 
reversed  this  judgement  on  the  ground  that  the  words  in  the 
Act  empowering  the  bishop,  when  exercising  his  veto,  to  ‘  con- 
‘  sider  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  ’  were  ‘  enabling,’ 
not  ‘  limiting  ’  words,  and  the  House  of  Lords  sustained  this 
view.  It  rested  with  the  bishop,  they  held,  to  decide  what 
constituted  the  circun  itances  of  the  case,  and  to  draw  his  own 
conclusion  from  them.  With  the  veto  thus  firmly  established, 
prosecutions  necessarily  came  to  an  end.  But  Temple’s  dislike 
to  them  rested  on  higher  ground  than  his  sense  of  the  evils  of 
litigation.  His  strongest  characteristic,  perhaps,  was  his 
passion  for  good  work  in  his  own  person,  and  his  admiration 
of  it  in  the  persons  of  others,  and  he  had  too  independent  and 
too  original  a  mind  not  to  know  that  good  work  is  seldom  done 
except  in  the  worker’s  own  way.  Other  work  equally  good 
may  be  done,  but  not  that  particular  work.  While  he  was  bishop 
he  never  attempted  to  defend  the  policy  of  inaction  which  he 
had  of  set  purpose  adopted.  But  when  he  was  archbishop  he 
did  on  one  occasion  state  in  the  House  of  Lords  what  he  held  to 
be  its  real  justification  : 

‘  We  [the  bishops]  cannot  help  looking  to  the  main  purpose 
for  which  the  Church  exists.  We  are  thinking  of  men  who  are  at 
work  in  the  Church  with  the  aim  of  bringing  people  to  the  foot  of 
the  Cros.s.  We  cannot  exclude  that  consideration  ;  it  is  impossible  ; 
and  when  you  find  that  a  man,  who  is  perhaps  very  foolishly  going 
into  all  sorts  of  ritual  excesses,  is  at  the  same  time  a  devoted  servant 
of  the  Lord,  and  devoted  to  the  work  which  is  assigned  him  to  do, 
you  cannot  help  feeling  that  you  must  exercise  great  delicacy  and 
care  before  you  interfere  with  such  work  as  his.  Archbishop  Tait,  as 
you  know,  carried  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  and  he  it 
was  who  nevertheless  stopped  the  prosecution  of  Father  Lowder  at 
the  East  India  Docks.  I  was  talking  with  him  not  long  afterwards, 
and  he  said,  “  I  looked  into  the  man’s  work,  and  I  could  not  go  on 
“  with  any  prosecution  or  allow  it.”  ’ 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that,  in  giving  ‘  opinions  ’  about 
Incense  and  Reservation,  Temple  abandoned  as  Archbishop 
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of  Canterbury  the  line  he  had  followed  as  Bishop  of  London. 
As  thus  stated  this  view  has  nothing  to  support  it.  The  inter¬ 
ference  which  Temple  had  deprecated  and  refused  to  sanction 
was  interference  by  force  of  law.  His  objection  to  prosecutions 
had  never  extended  to  episcopal  intervention  directed  to  obtain 
obedience  without  resorting  to  the  law  courts.  The  charge  is 
in  part  borne  out,  however,  by  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  which  he  declared,  ‘  I,  for  my  part,  am  quite  ready  in  my  own 
‘  diocese  to  allow  the  prosecution  of  any  clergyman  who  dis- 
‘  regards  the  opinions  which  I  have  expressed  in  reference  to 
‘  the  matters  which  have  been  argued  before  me  and  let  it  go 
‘  to  the  furthest  limit  it  can  go.’  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
follow  the  reasoning  by  which  the  archbishop  must  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  justified  this  change  of  front  to  himself.  We  can 
only  suppose  that  the  delivery  of  his  opinion  on  the  two  ques¬ 
tions  submitted  to  him — if  indeed  ‘  submitted  ’  is  the  correct 
term  to  use  of  doubts  pleaded  in  order  to  set  up  the  jurisdiction 
by  men  who  had  really  no  doubts  on  the  subject — seemed  to 
him  to  make  the  law  absolutely  clear  and  the  duty  of  obedience 
to  it  unmistakeable.  Into  the  merits  of  this  view  we  shall  not 
enter.  Its  biographical  interest  depends  on  considerations 
which  stand  quite  apart  from  its  legal  value.  What  was  the 
archbishop’s  purpose  in  singling  out  these  particular  issues 
from  the  many  which  the  Ritual  controversy  had  brought  to 
the  front  ?  Undo’-ibtedly  the  feeling  against  Ritualism  had 
gathered  strength  during  the  preceding  year.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  had  been  an  active  combatant  all  through  the  summer 
of  1898,  and  his  vigorous  polemic  in  the  ‘  Times  ’  had  given 
to  the  controversy  a  semi-political  importance.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  was  alarmed,  the  House  of  Commons  was  excited,  and 
the  familiar  need  of  doing  something,  though  few  people  knew 
exactly  what,  was  very  much  in  evidence.  None  of  these  con¬ 
siderations,  however,  quite  explain  the  archbishop’s  action. 
The  real  strength  of  the  feeling  which  Sir  William  Harcourt 
had  fanned  was  considerable,  and  it  was  perfectly  natural  that 
the  archbishop  should  wish  to  lay  it  to  rest.  But  the  causes 
of  this  feeling  had  very  little  to  do  with  either  Incense  or  Reserva¬ 
tion.  The  former  was  used  in  a  small  number  of  churches, 
chiefly  in  large  towns,  where  the  congregations  were  mainly  com¬ 
posed  of  people  who  had  been  drawn  to  them  by  the  character 
of  the  service.  The  latter  was  still  more  rarely  practised,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  was  seldom  known  except  to  the 
clergy  and  to  the  very  few  laity  who  might  be  associated  with 
them  in  the  custody  of  the  church.  If  the  archbishop’s  decisions 
had  met  with  absolute  and  universal  obedience,  the  churches 
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affected  by  them  would  have  been  so  few  that  the  public  at 
large  would  soon  have  forgotten  that  he  had  delivered  them. 
The  points  on  which  the  Ritual  controversy  really  turned  were 
two,  Confession  and  the  Mass.  No  one  who  is  at  the  pains  to 
go  back  to  the  newspaper  correspondence  of  the  time,  or  to  the 
publications  of  the  Church  Association  and  other  kindred  societies, 
can  have  any  doubt  upon  this  head.  To  put  down  these  two 
things  has  been  the  object  of  the  various  Church  Discipline 
Bills  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Austin  Taylor,  and  we  do  not  think  it  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  their  authors  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less.  The  point 
on  which  we  are  seeking  an  explanation  is  not.  Why  did  not 
Archbishop  Temple  hear  arguments  and  deliver  opinions  on 
these  subjects  instead  of  on  the  two  actually  chosen  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  lies  on  the  surface.  He  held  that  on  both 
of  them  the  Ritualist  position  was  unassailable.  In  one  of 
the  Ruridecanal  Conferences  which  he  organised  as  Bishop  of 
London,  a  layman  reminded  him  that  there  had  been  a  time 
when  ‘  we  would  not  permit  confession  to  a  priest  if  we  knew  of  it. 

‘  But  now  w'e  see  people  going  to  priests  for  confession  by  the 
‘  hundred  in  broad  daylight,  and  they  don’t  care  the  snap  of  a 
‘finger  for  you.’  This  quite  accurate  description  of  the  change 
which  half  a  century  has  made  did  not  disturb  Temple  in  the 
least.  Had  the  speaker,  he  said,  ‘  consulted  that  excellent 
‘  manual,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  he  would  have  seen  that 
‘  what  confession  was  before  the  Reformation,  that  it  was  after ; 
‘and  what  it  was  after,  that  it  was  before.  The  disciplinary 
‘use— I  admit  an  important  matter — was  its  only  difference.’ 
So  again  with  the  other  great  rock  of  offence.  The  objection 
of  the  Church  Association  and  their  adherents  was  really,  he 
held,  an  objection  to  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council.  ‘  In  the  great  decisions  in  the 
‘Gorham  case  in  one  direction  long  ago,  and  in  the  Bennett 
‘case,  the  supreme  tribunal  had  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
‘very  widest  liberty,  and  to  say  that  men  are  not  open  to 
‘accept  the  liberty  thus  opened  before  them  is  altogether 
‘  inconsistent  with  the  position  which  any  party  in  the  Church 
‘  has  a  right  to  claim.’  On  the  whole  Temple  probably  thought 
that  something  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  public  opinion,  and  he 
chose  what  he  least  valued,  or  rather  what  he  personally  dis- 
hked.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  success  were  that  his 
action  did  not  satisfy  those  who  objected  to  what  they  held  to 
be  false  doctrine,  while  it  irritated  those  who  regarded  cere¬ 
monial  as  the  most  effective  way  of  teaching  doctrine. 

The  problem  before  Archbishop  Temple  might  well  have  seemed 
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insoluble.  In  fact,  though  not  in  form,  the  Church  of  England 
is  in  the  middle  of  a  revolution.  In  no  great  institution  is  the 
machinery  more  antiquated,  in  no  great  institution  has  this 
antiquated  machinery  been  made  to  minister  to  greater  changes. 
Peaceful  and  violent  revolutions  have  this  in  common,  that 
those  who  are  confronted  by  them  have  to  make  their  choice 
between  suppres.sing  them  and  letting  them  run  their  course. 
No  fair-minded  man  will  blame  the  bishops  if  they  find  it  hard 
to  decide  which  of  these  courses  to  follow,  or  if  different  bishops 
— or  for  that  matter  the  same  bishop  at  different  times— take 
courses  which  are  inconsistent  with  one  another.  But  the  bigger 
the  man  the  less  we  expect  this  kind  of  conduct  at  his  hands. 
The  situation  by  which  Temple  was  confronted  was  probably 
one  which  did  not  admit  of  any  effective  dealing  with  the  sub¬ 
stance.  But  in  that  case  it  seems  strange  that  Temple  should 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  deal  with  the  fringe.  And  even 
with  that  fringe  he  dealt  unceitainly.  We  have  seen  that  at 
one  time  he  held  that  ‘  any  clergyman  who  disregards  the 
‘  opinions  I  have  expressed  ’  w'as  a  fit  subject  of  prosecution. 
But  this  was  only  in  his  own  diocese.  In  the  Province  and 
in  the  Church  generally  these  opinions  counted,  as  he  thought, 
for  very  little.  The  archbishop,  he  said,  ‘  had  a  right  to  address 
‘  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  his  province  and  to  state  his  views 
‘  to  them  ;  it  rested  with  the  bishop  of  each  diocese  to  adopt 
‘  or  not  adopt  those  views,  and,  if  he  adopted  them,  to  press 
‘  them  or  not  press  them  upon  the  clergy  of  his  diocese.’  If 
this  was  all  that  the  pronouncements  at  Lambeth  came  to,  the 
bishops  might  possibly  have  preferred  to  be  without  a  kind  of 
guidance  which  was  rather  embarrassing  than  helpful. 

The  explanation  of  this  attitude  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
the  unnoticed  influence  of  old  age  upon  Temple’s  special  tempera¬ 
ment.  His  w’onderful  vitality,  his  great  bodily  strength,  his 
capacity  for  taking  long  journeys  and  doing  with  little  sleep, 
his  ability  to  make  e.xcellent  speeches  without  preparation- 
all  the  conspicuous  characteristics  that  went  to  the  making 
of  his  impressive  personality — may  have  been  consistent  with 
a  lessening  faculty  of  judgment,  as  they  certainly  were  with 
a  growing  habit  of  self-assertion.  This  latter  habit  was  not 
content  even  with  ordering  matters  for  his  own  lifetime.  The 
sale  of  Addington  was  an  example  of  this.  No  doubt  Temple 
had  good  ground  for  thinking  that  for  him  a  country  house  was 
a  luxury,  and  a  house  in  his  Cathedral  city  a  necessity.  But 
when  we  remember  the  special  pleasure  which  Archbishop 
Benson  took  in  Addington,  and  ‘  how  thoroughly  he  enjoyed 
‘  the  life  of  a  quiet  country  gentleman  ’  which  he  was  able  from 
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time  to  time  to  live  there,  and  further  that  to  some  archbishops 
the  air  and  seclusion  of  Addington  might  be  a  tonic,  it  would 
have  been  only  reasonable  to  leave  the  decision  to  be  made  by  a 
younger  successor.  Temple  gave  to  the  question  of  taste  and 
to  the  question  of  health  a  sentence  each.  ‘  I  think  the  day  is 
‘  past  when  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  should  appear  as  country 
‘  gentlemen  ’  disposed  of  one ;  a  curt  statement  that  he  neither 
needed  nor  cared  for  a  bracing  place  disposed  of  the  other. 
As  to  Canterbury,  ‘  a  bishop  once  asked  him  if  he  thought  his  suc- 
‘  cessors  would  wish  to  live  there.  With  the  grim  smile  which 
‘accompanied  his  most  terse  sayings  he  replied,  “No,  I  don’t. 

‘  “  I  want  to  make  ’em.”  ’  Right  as  his  view  may  have  been, 
to  give  such  prompt  and  irrevocable  effect  to  it  was  a 
masterful  act  in  a  tenant  for  life  who  could  not  look  forward 
to  more  than  a  few  years  of  possession.  It  may  be  noted 
that  with  increasing  imperiousness  of  purpose  came  a  corre¬ 
sponding  growth  in  imperiousness  of  speech.  At  the  Lambeth 
Conference  of  1897,  which  was  attended  by  197  bishops,  when 
a  debate  was  nearing  its  end,  a  most  important  bishop  rose 
and  said  that  he  wished  to  make  one  remark  ;  he  felt  sure  that 

*  it  would  not  prolong  the  discussion,  which  had  already 
‘occupied  quite  sufficient  time.’  As  commonly  happens  with 
such  remarks,  it  did  prolong  the  discussion,  and  ‘  when  at  length 
‘  the  archbishop  brought  the  debate  to  its  final  close,  he  observed, 

‘  “  Bishop  of  - ,  next  time  you  don’t  want  others  to  talk, 

‘  “  keep  your  own  mouth  shut  ”  ’ :  hardly,  to  say  the  least,  a 
diplomatic  mode  of  addressing  a  prominent  member  of  an 
assembly  in  which  the  archbishop  was  only  primus  inter  pares. 

After  abandoning  his  early  preference  for  rates  over  taxes 
os  a  means  of  paying  for  elementary  education,  and  objecting 
for  many  years  to  putting  Church  schools  on  what  he  called  a 
‘sUppery  slope,’  Temple  again  changed  his  mind  and  accepted 
the  Education  Act  of  1902.  On  December  4  he  spoke  in  support 
of  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  at  what  seemed  the  close 
of  his  speech  sank  back  exhausted  into  his  seat.  But  ‘  immedi- 

*  ately  he  was  up  again,  and  spoke  one  more  sentence  :  “  The 
‘  “  Bill  is  an  honest  and  statesmanlike  measure,  and  I  hope  your 
‘  “  Lordships,  in  spite  of  any  objections  that  may  be  made, 
‘  “  will  nevertheless  pass  it  into  law.”  ’  He  was  taken  back  to 
Lambeth  ‘  and  died  nineteen  days  later,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one 
‘  years  and  twenty-three  days.’  It  was  a  dramatic  and  fitting 
close  to  a  life  of  singular  detachment  from  personal  ends,  and 
singular  persistence  in  the  pursuit  of  great  public  objects. 
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Art.  IX.— PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 

Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood.  By  W. 

Holman  Hunt.  Two  vols.  London :  Macmillan.  1905. 

VHat  c'est  moi.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt — ^to  speak  in  the  language  of 
toasts — ‘  couples  ’  pre-raphaelitism  so  closely  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt  that  the  two  are  in  his  eyes  inseparable. 
These  handsome  volumes  had  been  unexceptionable  had  they 
been  frankly  called  an  autobiography.  But  as  the  Pre-raphaelite 
Brotherhood  was  de  faeto,  albeit  not  by  any  formal  act,  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  course  of  the  fifties,  and  Mr.  Hunt’s  connection 
therewith  may  be  said  to  determine  when  he  left  England  for 
Egypt  and  the  East — ^that  is  to  say,  with  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  our  first  volume — it  is  difficult  to  see  how  by  the  title  of  the 
book  the  remaining  six  hundred  and  odd  pages  (out  of  a  total 
of  1,005)  are  to  be  justified — save,  that  is,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  pre-raphaelite  tradition  survived  in  Mr.  Hunt  and  in  him 
only.  For  this  matter  Vol.  I.,  which  in  its  early  part  might  have 
countenanced  a  wider  view,  does  in  fact  rest  upon  the  same 
assumption.  Of  the  twenty-one  photogravure  plates  in  this 
volume,  ‘  all,  save  one  alone  ’  (as  the  ‘  Anti-Jacobin  ’  says),  are 
from  pictures  by  our  present  author.  The  exception  is  Millais’s 
‘  Lorenzo  and  Isabella.’  How  can  such  an  arrangement  be 
justified  on  the  theory  that  this  is  a  history  of  the  Pre-raphaelite 
Brotherhood  ?  Where  is  the  ‘  Carpenter’s  Shop  ’  (‘  Jesus  in 
‘  the  House  of  his  Parents  ’),  or  ‘  Ophelia,’  or  the  ‘  Girlhood  of 
‘  Mary  Virgin,’  or  ‘  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini  ’  ? 

Where,  to  come  to  lesser  lights,  is  Collinson’s  ‘  Answering  the 
‘  Emigrant’s  Letter,’  Charles  Collins’s  ‘  Convent  Thoughts,’ 
Martineau’s  ‘  Last  Day  in  the  Old  Home  ’  ?  Where,  above  all, 
are  Madox  Brown’s  more  important  works  ?  For  though  Madox 
Brown  was  not  formally  enrolled  in  the  Brotherhood,  his  painting 
(in  the  early  fifties,  for  instance)  was  pre-raphaelite  of  pre- 
raphaelite.  A  great  number  of  the  works  just  cited  are  not 
even  represented  in  the  subsidiary  wood-engravings  inserted  in 
the  body  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  book.  Among  these  wood-blocks 
again — ^the  pictures  reproduced  by  wood  engraving — the  non- 
Holman  Hunts  bear  to  the  Holman  Hunts  the  modest  proportion 
of  twenty-one  to  forty-nine.  We  are  speaking,  be  it  understood, 
of  Vol.  I.  alone,  for  alone  in  Vol.  I.  are  we  concerned  with  the 
P.R.B.  at  all.  It  may,  of  course,  be  replied  that  the  most 
notable  productions  of  the  most  notable  of  these  men  (Millais, 
Madox  Brown,  Rossetti)  have  already  been  reproduced  some¬ 
where — in  their  biographies,  or  in  Mr.  Percy  Bate’s  ‘English 
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‘  Pre-raphaelite  Painters.’  But  then  Mr.  Hunt  should  have  frankly 
owned  himself  an  autobiographer.  What  we  read  on  page  3 
(written  with  a  curious  lack  of  style,  which  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  is  unusual) — 

’As  chronicler  of  pre-raphaelitism  some  personal  element  must 
have  prominence  :  only  thus  can  I  unfold  the  circumstances  which 
led  me  to  the  centre  where  those  other  youths  were  found  who 
played  their  part  in  the  movement  ’ 

—is  a  very  ill  preparation  for  what  is  to  follow.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
sense  of  this  unequal  proportion  of  things  that  has  hindered 
Mr.  Hunt  from  giving  an  index  :  a  most  inconvenient  omission. 
But  it  is  right  to  add  that,  putting  their  title  aside,  these  two 
volumes  are  full  of  interest.  Though  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  has 
evidently  no  decided  literary  gift  (unlike  in  this  most  of  the 
Brotherhood),  he  has  so  much  to  tell,  his  personal  history, 
with  its  privations  and  struggles,  its  brilliant  triumphs,  is 
80  moving,  fortune  brought  the  painter  into  contact  with  so 
many  men  of  mark  whom  he  often  has  the  knack  of  describing 
with  a  good  deal  of  vivacity,  that  the  reader  is  interested  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  And,  if  he  is  forced  also  to  admit 
that  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  overestimates  the  importance  of  his 
achievement — which  of  us  does  not  that  at  heart  ? — he  rises  from 
the  book  with  a  great  and  cordial  admiration  for  the  virile 
author,  entertaining  as  Seddon,  Hunt’s  fellow-traveller  in  the 
East,  said  to  Madox  Brown,  ‘  a  high  opinion  of  his  worth  and 
‘  gallantry.’  * 

During  the  days  of  Eastern  travel  and  residence,  that  gallantry 
was  proved  in  more  than  one  threatening  adventure  ;  for  these, 
in  case  a  suspicion  might  arise  that  time  had  heightened  their 
colours,  we  frequently  have  Seddon’s  independent  and  contem¬ 
porary  testimony.  But  a  steadier  kind  of  courage,  a  still  more 
admirable  virihty,  were  shown  by  Hunt  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career  in  surmounting  all  the  obstacles  which  lay  before  him, 
resisting  all  the  temptations  to  turn  into  rosier,  more  flowery 
paths  so  soon  as  his  first  struggles  were  overpast.  William 
Holman  Hunt  was  the  son  of  a  manager  in  a  City  warehouse,  a 
man  of  much  ability  and  sense,  we  are  told,  who  limited  his 

*  Seddon  and  Holman  Hunt  mutually  complained  of  each  other, 
as  fellow-travellers  are  apt  to  do.  One  of  Seddon’s  practical  jokes 
has  evidently  rankled  in  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  mind.  This  is  the 
entry  in  Brown’s  diary :  ‘  Hunt  used  to  be  in  agonies  about  his 
(Seddon’s)  joking  propensities,  and  lecture  him  and  get  mighty 
sulky  if  things  did  not  go  right.  .  .  .  But  Seddon  entertains  a  high 
opinion  of  his  worth  and  gallantry.’ 
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hopes  to  the  attainment  at  last  of  a  position  not  subject  to  the 
ebbs  and  flows  of  fortune — and  even  in  that  modest  ambition 
he  was  cruelly  deceived.  It  may  be  surmised  what  dismay 
would  be  caused  in  a  household  such  as  this  by  the  determination 
of  their  only  boy  to  give  up  that  kind  of  life,  to  take  up  the 
shifty  Bohemian  existence  of  an  artist,  such  ’twas  always  esteemed 
by  the  bourgeoisie  of  that  day.  The  history  of  the  elder  Hunt  is 
tragic.  For  just  when  he  thought  that  he  had  realised  his  ambi¬ 
tion  and  conquered  an  independence  for  his  old  age,  he  found 
he  had  been  taken  in  by  a  fraudulent  mortgagor ;  almost  all 
his  savings  were  swallowed  up.  The  blow  proved  mortal.  Thus 
it  was  that,  though  William  Holman  attained  recognition  at  a 
comparatively  early  age  (and  in  a  career  where  many  who  deserve 
attain  it  only  after  death),  his  father  was  not  the  witness  of  his 
triumph ;  he  lived  only  long  enough  to  acknowledge  that  his 
son’s  bent  toward  art  was  irresistible,  that  his  own  early 
opposition  had  been  misplaced.  Though  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s 
successes  came  soon,  his  early  struggles  and  sufferings  were 
by  no  means  few  or  small.  He  had  neither  the  magnificent 
gifts  nor  the  happy  fortune  of  ‘  Johnnie  ’  Millais,  who,  when 
the  two  boys  firat  made  friends  in  the  Elgin  Room  at  the 
British  Museum,  had  already  gone  from  strength  to  strength, 
had  received  medals  and  prizes  while  he  was  yet  so  small  that 
his  head  did  not  appear  above  the  prize-giver’s  table ;  ♦  whereas 
Hunt  was  refused  twice  for  admission  as  an  Academy  student. 
He  got  in  soon  after  this  first  meeting  with  Millais ;  he  was 
then  seventeen  (born  1827),  Millais  fifteen.  On  page  55  of  the 
first  volume  is  the  reproduction  of  a  SeUistportrait  by  Holman 
Hunt  at  this  age,  which,  to  judge  by  the  woodcut,  seems  admir¬ 
able.  Hunt  had  not  ‘  got  pre-raphaelitism  ’  at  this  early  stage ; 
and  time  was  to  show  that  for  him  to  get  pre-raphaelitism 
was  by  no  means  in  all  ways  to  get  salvation  in  art. 

The  critic  of  these  volumes  has  before  him  a  divided  duty 
and  a  divided  temptation.  If  he  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced 
mainly  by  the  title  he  would  devote  almost  all  his  attention  to 
the  first  350  pages,  and  to  that  which  it  illustrates  more  or  less 
satisfactorily,  the  formation  of  the  famous  P.R.B.  We  have 
now,  it  is  tnie,  considerable  material  on  this  matter.  Lives  or 
memoirs  of  all  the  protagonists  in  the  movement  and  the  struggle 
have  been  published — of  Millais,  of  Madox  Brown,  of  Rossetti, 

*  The  prize-giver  on  this  special  occasion  was  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
‘  The  gentleman  is  a  long  time  coming  forward,’  he  said.  The 
secretary  pointed  out  the  twelve-year-old  boy  standing  on  the  floor 
below. 
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and  now  of  Holman  Hunt — and  many  supplementary  diaries, 
letters,  and  reminiscences.*  For  later  developements  we  have 
the  lives  of  Morris  and  of  Burne- J  ones.  Yet  this  whole  movement, 
this  influence  in  art  and  poetry,  which  we  call  pre-raphaehte, 
is  so  great,  so  varied,  and  subtle,  of  such  perennial  interest, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  it  by.  It  has  never  yet  found  its 
right  historian.  If  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  could  have  sacrificed 
himself  somewhat  a  great  opportunity  was  his,  and  he  has  missed 
it.  Yet,  being  what  he  is,  and  thinking  as  he  does,  he  could 
never  have  been  such  an  historian  as  pre-raphaelitism  calls  for. 
For  Mr.  Hunt  pre-raphaelitism  is  little  else  than  that  in  which 
it  began,  a  revolt  against  conventionalism  in  painting ;  it  is  a 
return  to  nature,  but  in  a  dull  and  really  rather  mechanical 
fashion.  It  is  with  him  largely  a  question  of  technique ;  and 
it  resolves  itself  finally  into  the  judgement — more  or  less  uncon¬ 
scious — that  those  who  adopt  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  methods  are 
of  the  covenant,  the  rest  are  outside  it.  Such  a  thesis  rests 
on  no  better  ground  than  that  he  and  Millais  were  the  first  to 
conceive  the  plan  of  the  particular  association  which  became  the 
P.R.B.f ;  that  such  and  such  painters  were,  such  and  such 
were  not,  formally  enrolled  in  the  association.  Such  petty  con¬ 
siderations  are  beside  the  mark.  Pre-raphaelitism  is  interesting 
as  a  movement,  and  from  the  accident  that  it  was  the  meeting- 
point  of  certain  elect  spirits.  It  left  its  mark  as  visibly  on 
literature  as  on  art.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  pre-raphaelitism 
began  as  a  reform  of  painting  and  in  revolt.  To  understand 
how  great  that  revolt  was  and  how  needful,  we  have  to  summon 
up  before  the  eye  of  the  mind  a  whole  class  of  pictures  once 
famous,  now  forgotten ;  we  have  to  recall  to  memory  all 
the  conventions  of  painting  which  prevailed  at  this  moment 
—the  middle  nineteenth  century — smothering  art  and  stifling 
originality.  Sanctified  some  of  them  were  indeed,  or  at  least 
softened  by  association  with  genius.  The  fantastic  draperies ; 
the  impossible  foliage  ;  landscapes  never  seen  on  the  surface  of 
this  earth,  all  brown  trees  in  front,  all  blue  trees  in  the  middle 
distance ;  the  marvellous  chiaroscuro,  flooding  the  centre  of  the 
pictiure  (no,  not  quite  the  centre,  that  would  have  been  a  sin 
against  ‘  elegance  ’ ;  a  little  to  the  right  or  a  little  to  the  left) 
with  a  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,  wrapped  round  by  a 
yet  more  inexplicable  shade  ;  the  irrepressible  bad  taste  which 


*  As  of  W.  B.  Scott. 

t  Millais,  Hunt,  and  Gabriel  Rossetti,  according  to  the  usual 
tradition,  as  they  were  looking  at  Lasinio’s  engravings  after  the 
frescoes  in  the  Campo-Santo  at  the  house  of  the  Millais. 
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presided  over  all  subject-pictures,  from  which  genius  even  such 
as  Turner’s  (in  his  classical  figures  and  so  forth)  could  not  shake 
itself  free.*  And  when  in  memory  we  have  dwelt  awhile  with 
all  these  things,  let  us  tium  and  contemplate,  through  memory 
still,  some  of  the  earhest,  the  genuine  pre-raphaehte  works. 
Hunt’s  ‘  Christians  Pursued  by  Druids,’  or  ‘  Valentine  and 
‘  Silvia,’  Millais’s  ‘  Carpenter’s  Shop  ’  or  ‘  Ferdinand,’  Rossetti’s 
‘Ecce  Ancilla,’t  in  all  their  dehcacy  and  simple-mindedness. 
Then  we  stand  amazed  that  a  group  of  youths  of  from  twenty 
to  twenty-three  could  have  dared  and  done  so  much. 

Two  geniuses  stand  out  pre-eminent  in  the  group — ^Rossetti 
and  Millais.  Or  if  in  the  case  of  the  second  the  word  genius  seems 
too  strong,  we  must  allow  him  a  supreme  degree  of  talent.  His 
was  a  happy  nature  born  to  conquer ;  before  whom  difficulties 
seemed  to  vanish  and  doors  to  open  at  a  word.  Yet  he  for  a 
short  time  endured  a  share  of  obloquy.  Millais’s  great  gifts 
pushed  him  to  the  front,  made  him  the  most  conspicuous  of 
pre-raphaehtes  at  the  outset ;  so  that  when,  from  some  one  of 
the  mysterious  causes  which  can  never  be  traced,  pubUc  opinion 
in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth  turned  from  tolerance  to  fury 
against  the  new  school,  the  hardest  blows  were  aimed  at  him. 
Very  soon  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  body  he  had  come  to 
revolutionise  or  abolish,  and  which  to  this  day  has  been  neither 
abolished  nor  revolutionised.  Millais,  Rossetti,  Holman  Hunt, 
these  three  were  the  nucleus  of  the  ‘Brotherhood,’  the  germ  of 
‘  The  Germ.’  The  actual  original  members  were  seven — Millais, 
Holman  Hunt,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  William  Michael  Rossetti, 
James  Collinson,  Frederick  George  Stephens,  and  Woolner  ;  this, 
at  least,  according  to  W.  M.  Rossetti,  who  kept  a  diary  at  the 
time.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  brings  in  Walter  Deverell  as  an 
original  member,  omitting  (it  would  seem)  Woolner.  Around 
these  seven  or  eight  stood  others  in  sympathy ;  the  whole 
forming  a  most  fascinating  group  of  les  jeunes  of  that  day. 
Madox  Brown,  then  twenty-seven,  showed  Uke  a  father  in  Israel. 

I  ‘  What  a  crusty  old  fellow  it  is !  ’  said  Millais  on  one  occasion. 

The  sorely  tried,  hard-pressed  man  was  never  in  full  sympathy 
{  with  anyone  or  anything  save  his  mistress  Art.  There  was 

j  Charles  Collins,  younger  brother  of  Wilkie,  just  then  much  under 

I  the  influence  of  Tractarianism ;  there  was  John  Tupper  (brother 

I  *  In  the  late  exhibition  of  Old  Masters  at  Burlington  House  we 

'•  have  in  Turner’s  wonderful  'pastiche — his  ‘Venus  and  Adonis’— 

t  striking  instances  of  irrepressible  bad  taste  ;  the  vase,  e.g.,  on  the 

right  and  the  cupids  that  fly  round  it. 

*  t  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  by  the  way,  incorrectly  names  this  picture 

‘  ‘  Ecce  Angelus  Dei.’ 
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of  the  printers  and  publishers  of  ‘  The  Germ  ’) ;  there  were 
Wallis,  Martineau,  Arthur  Hughes,  Brett,  and  Burton,  a  younger  j 

group ;  till,  through  Rossetti,  the  movement  passed  on,  now 
changed  in  character,  to  Burne-Jones,  to  Morris  and  the  rise  of 
house  decoration,  to  a  new  fount  of  poesy  in  Swinburne.  Some  I 

of  Mr.  Hunt’s  statements  touching  this  period  have  been  chal¬ 
lenged,  none  of  any  real  importance.  A  graver  fault  is  that 
our  author  will  not  admit  of  movement ;  because  he  remains 
where  he  was,  the  others  are  but  a  heretical  church.  These 
young  men  were  such  as  les  jeunes  should  be,  gay,  self-confident, 
impecunious ;  the  capitation  loss  on  the  first  number  of  their 
organ  ‘  The  Germ  ’ — 11.  15s.  bjd. — seemed  to  ‘  spell  ruin  ’  if  the 
project  were  persevered  in ;  with  a  due  flavouring  of  wayward¬ 
ness  in  Rossetti,  of  bitterness  in  Brown — who  yet,  when  not  hag¬ 
ridden,  could  be  as  gay  and  jovial  as  the  rest.  The  gaiety  and 
friendliness,  alas !  rather  soon  evaporated  in  a  great  degree,  as 
these  delicate  condiments  to  the  dish  of  life  are  apt  to  do ;  we 
have  some  relic  of  the  first  in  Millais’s  diary,  in  the  Rossetti 
papers ;  not  much  here  in  Mr.  Holman  Hunt ;  and  the  members 
took  different  roads  as  time  went  on.  That  must  have  darkened 
friendship  more  or  less.  Beneath  all  their  social  qualities,  and, 
we  may  believe,  in  every  member  of  the  group,  so  far  as  his 
nature  allowed,  there  was  that  salt  that  keepeth  from  corrup¬ 
tion,  that  high  endeavour,  or  that  blind  groping  towards  per¬ 
fection,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  religion  as  it  is  of  the  essence 
of  art,  and  outlives  changes  of  creed,  of  dogmas,  of  methods, 
and  formulas.  A  sort  of  ascetic  laborious  severity  marked 
their  procedure  in  their  art ;  ‘  sloshy  ’  was  their  favourite 
term  of  contempt.  The  contempt  spared  not  Reynolds,  who 
went  by  the  name  of  ‘  Sloshua.’  They,  they  persuaded  them¬ 
selves,  made  a  direct  return  to  nature.  That  is  a  claim  which 
we  shall  examine  anon.  It  is  a  claim  which  Mr.  Holman  Hunt 
reiterates.  Some  of  them — Brown,  Woolner,  Mr.  Hunt  himself 
— were  for  a  while  too  tragically  poor. 

‘  When  my  earnings  on  the  copy  from  Dyce’s  picture  were  ex¬ 
hausted  I  was  again  in  the  direst  impecuniosity.  On  one  occasion 
I  had  written  a  letter  and  had  no  stamp  for  post.  I  threw  my¬ 
self  back  in  the  armchair  with  the  sense  of  being  defeated  ;  thrusting 
my  hands  deep  down  between  the  seat  and  the  back,  my  fingers 
came  in  contact  with  a  circular  disk,  which  I  drew  up,  with  the  happy 
discovery  it  was  half  a  crown  I  ’  (Vol.  I.  p.  210.)  ^ 

One  would  prefer  to  think  that  the  too-insistent  complaints 
from  our  author  of  the  neglect  of  art  in  England  glance  as  much 
at  his  colleagues’  distresses  as  at  his  own.  For  Holman  Himt 
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was  the  member  of  the  trio  at  whose  door  success  knocked  the 
earliest. 

Woolner  and  his  friend  Bernhard  Smith  did  emigrate  in 
despair ;  Hunt  thought  of  doing  the  same.  Brown  contem¬ 
plated  going  to  India  of  all  places.  Under  such  influences, 
such  preoccupations,  he  painted  his  best  picture — ‘  The  Last  of 
‘  England.’ 

But  why  with  Mr.  Hunt  should  we  talk  only  of  the  neglect 
of  art  in  ‘  this  country,’  when  what  is  vigorous  and  new  in  art 
or  in  literature  is  ignored  in  most  countries  and  most  times  ? 
Over  the  sea  in  Barbizon  was  another  group  of  painters  and 
sculptors  not  less  original,  and  as  simple,  as  nature-loving,  as  the 
English  Brotherhood.  What  reward  had  they  ?  Jean  Francois 
Millet  was  twelve  years  older  than  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  and  that 
means  that  in  this  ‘  Germ  ’  year  the  middle  one  of  the  century. 
Millet  was  of  the  age  at  which  Hunt  had  attained  his  apogee, 
had  been  paid  3,750f.  for  ‘  The  Finding  of  Christ  in  the  Temple.’ 
It  is  doubtful  if  by  his  total  mwre  Millet  made  during  his  life¬ 
time  so  much  money.  Yet  in  the  staying  race  for  immortality 
’twixt  (say)  the  ‘  Angelus  ’  and  the  ‘  Temple  picture,’  it  is  not 
the  latter  which  will  survive. 

There  were  quaint  humours,  too,  among  the  Brotherhood. 
Colli  nson  is  spoken  of  with  a  good  deal  of  respect  by  the  Rossettis. 
He  early  quitted  painting  for  the  life  of  a  ‘  religious  ’ — he  became 
a  Jesuit.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  description  of  his  extraordinary 
gift  for  sleeping  is  amusing,  and,  if  space  allowed,  would  U 
worth  quotation. 

Gabriel  Rossetti  almost  ‘  discovered  ’  Browning,  as  we 
know  he  quite  discovered  FitzGerald.  Browning’s  Italian 
sympathies  would,  without  doubt,  have  recommended  him  to 
the  family  of  the  Neapolitan  refugee.  A  just  admiration  of 
Carlyle  and  of  Thackeray  marks  the  pages  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  record 
as  of  Madox  Brown’s  diary.  Tennyson  was  almost  one  of  them. 
Along  with  Tennyson,  hardly  inferior  in  their  eyes,  Patmore 
shone  conspicuous.’''  Touching  Bailey  we  find  this  entry  of 
W.  M.  Rossetti : 

‘  Finished  reading  for  the  first  time  Bailey’s  “  Angel  World,”  which 
must  be  reviewed  for  “  The  Germ  ”  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  nothing 
very  wonderful,  far  less  (jrecU  and  'powerful  than  “  Festus.’  ”  (P.  R.  B. 
Journal,  1650.) 

*  Except  for  Brown,  who  writes  (diary) :  ‘  Read  “  The  Angel  in 
the  House  ”  by  Patmore,  which  is  singularly  tame  and  tiresome.’ 
Elsewhere  we  find  Madox  Brown  holding  up  Alexander  Smith  and 
Longfellow  as  second  only  to  Tennyson  :  so  that  he  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  a  critic  of  weight. 
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One  other  member  (so  we  may  call  her)  of  this  cenacle,  a 
woman,  calls  for  notice,  so  much  was  her  brief  remaining  span 
of  life  bound  up  with  all  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood,  and 
most  with  the  greatest  member  of  them  all.  Her  ‘  discovery  ’ 
is  described  by  Mr.  Hunt : 

'  Rossetti  at  that  date  had  the  habit  of  coming  to  me  with  a 
drawing  folio,  and  sitting  with  it  designing  while  I  was  painting  at 
a  further  part  of  the  room.  When  on  one  occasion  evening  had  set 
in,  and  dinner  had  given  place  to  work,  Deverell  broke  in  upon  our 
peaceful  labours.  He  had  not  been  seated  many  minutes,  talking 
in  a  somewhat  absent  manner,  when  he  bounded  up,  marching,  or 
rather  dancing  to  and  fro  about  the  room,  and,  stopping  emphatically, 
he  whispered,  “  You  fellows  can’t  tell  what  a  stupendously  beautiful 
creature  I  have  found.  By  Jove  !  she’s  like  a  queen,  magnificently 
tall,  with  a  lovely  figure,  a  stately  neck,  and  a  face  of  the  most 
delicate  and  finished  modelling  ;  the  flow  of  surface  from  the  temples 
over  the  cheek  is  exactly  like  the  carving  of  a  Pheidean  goddess. 
Wait  a  minute  !  I  haven’t  done  ;  she  has  grey  eyes,  and  her  hair 
is  like  dazzling  copper,  and  shimmers  with  lustre  as  she  waves  it 
down.  And  now,  where  do  you  think  I  lighted  on  this  paragon  of 
beauty  ?  Why,  in  a  milliner’s  back  worCToom  when  I  went  out 
with  my  mother  shopping.  Having  nothing  to  amuse  me,  while  the 
woman  was  tempting  my  mother  with  something,  I  peered  over  the 
blind  of  a  glass  door  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  and  there  was  this 
unexpected  jewel.  I  got  my  mother  to  persuade  the  miraculous 
creature  to  sit  for  me  for  my  Viola  in  ‘  Twelfth  Night,’  and  to-day 
I  have  been  trying  to  paint  her ;  but  I  have  made  a  mess  of  my 
beginning.  To-morrow  she’s  coming  again  ;  you  two  should  come 
down  and  see  her  ;  she’s  really  a  wonder  ;  for  while  her  friends,  of 
course,  are  quite  humble,  she  behaves  like  a  real  lady,  by  clear 
common-sense,  and  without  any  affectation,  knowing  perfectly,  too, 
how  to  keep  people  at  a  respectful  distance,”  ’  (Vol.  I.  pp.  19^9.) 

This  miraculous  vision — it  need  not  be  said — was  Elizabeth 
Eleanor  Siddal — for  two  brief  years  Elizabeth  Eleanor  Rossetti. 

Elizabeth  Siddal  sat  to  a  good  many  of  the  pre-raphaelites ; 
to  Holman  Hunt  for  a  girl  in  his  ‘  Druid  ’  picture  (‘  Christians 
'rescued  from  Druids’),  for  Silvia  in  ‘Valentine  and  Silvia’; 
to  Deverell  for  Viola  in  a  picture  from  ‘  Twelfth  Night  ’ ;  Millais 
has  rendered  her  beauty  immortal  in  ‘  Ophelia.’  Very  soon  she 
captured  and  was  captured  by  the  impetuous  Gabriel — ^that 
angel  with  leaden  feet.  So  long  as  he  painted  her,  Rossetti’s 
women  are  of  much  the  finer  type  ;  ‘  Bel  Colore  ’  in  the  late 
exhibition  at  Burlington  House  is  a  good  example  of  this. 
After  her  death  his  art  declined  in  all  ways. 

The  three  or  four  years  which  lay  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  were  the  anni  mirabtles  of  pre-raphaelitism  in  art 
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and  in  literature.  From  Rossetti  alone  the  production  was 
wondrous.  Because  his  poems — whose  strange  dramatic 
history  all  men  know — ^were  not  given  in  book  form  to  the 
reading  public  till  1870,  we  are  all  apt  to  forget  how  marvellously 
precocious  was  his  genius,  unsurpassed — if  even  then  surpassed— 
save  by  the  genius  of  Keats.  W.  M.  Rossetti  tells  us  that  ‘  The 
‘  Blessed  Damosel  ’  was  written  in  1847,*  and,  together  with 
‘  My  Sister’s  Sleep,’  was  sent  in  that  year  to  William  Bell  Scott. 
Now,  in  1847,  Gabriel  Rossetti  was  only  nineteen.  ‘  The  Blessed 
‘  Damosel  ’  is  a  thing  almost  as  unique  in  poetry,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  as  ‘  The  Ancient  Mariner.’  ‘  The  Burden  of  Nineveh,’ 
‘  Sister  Helen,’  ‘  Staff  and  Scrip,’  and  ‘  Jenny  ’  were  all  written 
within  three  or  four  years  of  the  middle  century. f  Nothing 
that  Rossetti  wrote  subsequently  reached  the  height  of  these 
poems  taken  collectively ;  and  all  were  finished  before  he  was 
thirty.  Add  thereto  that  in  this  same  period  Rossetti  painted 
the  best  of  liis  pictures,  the  delicate  ‘  Girlhood  of  Mary  Virgin  ’ 
(1848-9),  ‘The  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini’  (1849-50),  a  landscape 
painted  at  Sevenoaks  when  Rossetti  stayed  there  with  Holman 
Hunt,  ‘  Giotto  Painting  the  Portrait  of  Dante  ’  (water-colour), 
and  numerous  crayon  and  pen-and-ink  drawings.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  not  without  a  certain 
acerbity,  claims  Rossetti  as  his  pupil.  Hunt  himself  was 
in  these  years  doing  his  best  work,  ‘  The  Eve  of  St. 

‘  Agnes,’  ‘  The  Christians  Pursued  by  Druids,’  ‘  Valentine  and 
‘  Silvia,’  ‘  The  Hireling  Shepherd  ’ ;  Millais,  if  not  his  best, 
his  best  in  this  genre,  some  of  it  unsurpassed  in  any  method— 
'  Lorenzo  and  Isabella,’  ‘  Ophelia,’  the  much-abused  ‘  Carpenter’s 
‘  Shop.’  There  was  strength  enough  in  these  giants  to  revolu¬ 
tionise  painting  and  leave  a  deep  impress  on  literature.  They 
did  both.  Yet  the  weight  of  their  genius  sat  lightly  upon 
them.  Their  money  cares  were  often  great,  but  their  spirits 
were  high,  and  they  were  all  (in  those  days)  companionable. 
Millais  and  Hunt  were  the  most  together,  Rossetti  and  Madox 
Brown.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  tells  us  of  the  long  stay  which  he 
and  his  chief  friend  made  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  together 
near  Ewell  and  at  Surbiton.  There  Millais  found  the  ‘  Ophelia  ’ 
stream.  Holman  Hunt  and  Rossetti  made  a  little  tour  in  Bel¬ 
gium  and  France — a  little  tour,  yet  the  longest  Gabriel  made 
throughout  his  life.  ‘  Rossetti,’  writes  our  author,  ‘  was  the  best 

•  This  must  have  been  the  main  portion,  for  we  read  also  in  W.  M. 
Rossetti’s  diary  of  1850,  ‘  Gabriel  has  written  another  stanza  of 
“  The  Blessed  Damosel.”  ’ 

t  About  ‘Jenny’  there  is  some  doubt.  This,  W.  M.  Rossetti 
thinks,  was  not  completed  till  1858.  Gabriel  would  then  be  thirty. 
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‘  of  travelling  companions,  ever  in  the  best  of  temper,  and  our 
‘journey  was  overbrimming  with  delight  in  the  beauties  both 
‘  of  Nature  and  art.’  Rossetti  brimmed  over  in  all  manner  of 
verse,  too,  in  consequence,  from  doggerel  to  the  beautiful  lines 
on  the  ‘  Carillon  ’ : 

John  Memeling  and  John  Van  Eyck 
Hold  state  at  Bruges. 

He  was  lost  in  admiration  for  the  first  of  these  two.  In 
October  1850,  Hunt  and  Rossetti  were  together  at  Sevenoaks — 
Hunt  upon  the  background  of  the  ‘  Two  Gentlemen,’  imdamped 
but  deluged  in  rain.  It  would  seem  that  John  Tupper  had 
some  theory — founded  on  scientific  grounds* — touching  the 
real,  the  essential  colour  of  foliage.  Rossetti  writes  to  him  : 

‘Dear  Jack, — Before  ever  I  .saw  your  note  to  Hunt  of  this  morning 
you  had  already  been  forcibly  recalled  to  my  mind  on  arriving  here 
by  the  desire  I  should  be  endowed  with  the  privileges  which  would 
result  from  a  pet  theory  of  yours.  The  fact  is,  between  you  and  me* 
that  the  leaves  on  the  trees  I  have  to  paint  here  appear  red,  yellow, 
Ac.,  to  my  eyes  ;  and  as  of  course  I  know  them  on  that  accoimt  to  be 
really  a  vivid  green,  it  seems  rather  annoying  that  I  cannot  do 
them  so ;  my  subject  shrieking  aloud  for  Spring.’  f 

’Twixt  1850  and  1854,  the  P.R.B.  struggled  through  seas  of 
vituperation  to  something  hke  fame.  The  ofl&cial  critics  might 
write  what  they  chose,  and  Dickens  even  (Dickens  of  all  people  !) 
brandish  the  scalping-knife.  But  the  ‘  graduate  of  Oxford  ’ 
loculus  est,  and  strongly  on  the  other  side.  Among  all  the 
younger  intellectuals  Ruskin  was  now  a  prophet.  Millais,  who 
had  been  most  abused,  rose  first  into  consideration  :  Holman 
Hunt  lagged  but  a  little  way  behind.  By  1854  he  had 
become  a  semi-celebrity,  when  he  was  still  only  twenty-:  even. 
On  the  appearance  of  ‘  The  Light  of  the  World,’  Ruskin 
wrote  eloquently  in  de*'ence  of  it :  ‘  Ruskin’s  admirable  letter  on 
‘  Hunt’s  admirable  picture  ’  notes  Madox  Brown.  The  present 
writer  can  remember  in  his  boyhood  that  ‘  The  Light  of  the 
‘World’  was  still  spoken  of  with  almost  religious  fervour. 
One  great  voice  wa.s  discordant :  true,  it  belonged  to  a  man  who 
knew  nothing  technically  about  art.  Holman  Hunt  had  got  to 
know  Thomas  Carlyle  by  this  time,  and  the  exactitude  of  Hunt’s 
work — in  less  p’-etentious  pictures,  such  as  the  ‘  Strayed  Sheep  ’ — 
appealed  greatly  to  the  prophet,  now  beginning  to  grow  old. 

*  Misunderstood  ?  W.  M.  Rossetti  has  no  idea  what  the  theory 
was.  We  may  guess  that  it  rested  on  the  word  ‘  chlorophyl,’  as  the 
chemical  constituent  of  the  nourishment  gained  by  vegetables. 

t  W.  M.  Rossetti,  ‘  Pre-Raphaelite  Diaries  and  Letters,’  p.  23. 
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Not  so  ‘  The  Light  of  the  World.’  Mr.  Hunt  very  frankly 
records  Carlyle’s  strictures  thereupon  : 

‘  You  call  that  thing,  I  ween,  a  picture  of  Jesus  Christ.  Now  you 
cannot  gain  any  profit  to  yourself,  except  in  mere  pecuniary  sense, 
or  profit  anyone  else  on  earth,  in  putting  into  shape  a  mere  papistical 
fantasy  like  that,  for  it  can  only  be  an  inanity,  or  a  delusion  to  eveiy- 
one  that  may  look  on  it.  It  is  a  poor  misshaped  presentation  of  the 
noblest,  the  brotherliest,  and  the  most  heroic-minded  Being  that 
ever  walked  God’s  earth.  Do  you  ever  suppose  that  Jesus  walked 
about  bedizened  in  priestly  robes  and  a  crown,  and  with  yon  jewels 
on  His  breast,  and  a  gilt  aureole  round  His  head  ?  Ne’er  crown  not 
pontifical  robe  did  the  world  e’er  give  to  such  as  Him,’  See.  (Vol.  I. 
p.  355.) 

Here  spake  the  natural-supernaturaUst.  Without  discussing 
the  theological  side  of  Carlyle’s  argument,  there  is  beside  in  it 
an  utterance  of  sound  sense  and  ‘  veracity,’  to  which  it  had  been 
well  for  the  young  painter  if  he  had  lent  an  ear.  Now,  indeed, 
had  come  the  parting  of  the  ways  for  him.  For  Ruskin,  and 
the  public  who  followed  Ruskin,  admired  this  picture  chiefly 
on  a  principle,  the  converse  of  the  proverbial  ‘  fine  feathers  make 
‘  fine  birds  ’ — namely,  that  ‘  fine  subjects  make  fine  pictures,’ 
a  theory  most  dangerous  in  all  art,  most  dangerous,  if  not  abso¬ 
lutely  fatal,  to  the  future  art  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt. 

This  proposition  is  a  very  different  one  from  the  theory, 
which  Carlyle  certainly  would  have  been  the  first  to  approve, 
that  in  all  the  greatest  art  there  is  a  certain  high  seriousness. 
But  the  two  propositions  are  easily  confounded.  Hunt,  who 
determined  henceforth  to  paint  very  serious  subjects,  generally 
BibUcal  ones,  and  to  paint  them  really — i.e.  on  the  scene  of  their 
transaction,  from  the  materials  which  best  represented  their 
original  elements — was  the  most  affected  by  this  well-meant, 
ill-founded  ‘  ethical  ’  criticism  of  Ruslan’s ;  and  he  was  above  all 
other  painters  to  reap  the  benefit  of  its  influence.  In  a  remoter 
sense  he  reaped  the  benefits  of  Carlyle’s  prophet  ihip,  which  was 
bringing  a  seriousness  into  all  hfe  and  all  men’s  thoughts,  which 
had  done  much  to  create  the  new  Broad  Church  Party,  the  party 
of  Maurice,  of  Christian  Sociahsm,  of  Klingsley  and  Ws  ‘  Alton 
‘  Locke.’  ♦  A  new  and  serious  world  was  springing  into  existence 
— both  Tennyson  and  Browning  were  of  it — a  very  different 
world  from  the  Georgian  world  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 

Not  for  his  ultimate  good,  but  as  one  cannot  but  feel  with 
rare  courage  and  strength  of  mind  and  character,  Mr.  Himt,  now 

*  Madox  Brown,  in  his  ‘  Work,’  took  Carlyle  and  Maurice  as  his 
types  of  intellectual  labour. 
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that  his  hardest  struggles  seemed  over,  when  he  had  paid  all 
his  debts  and  even  amassed  a  Uttle  capital  of  1001.  and  his 
reputation  was  in  the  crescent,  determined  to  jeopardise  fame 
and  capital  by  two  years’  exile  to  be  spent  mostly  in  Syria  and 
Palestine.  ‘  With  rare  courage  and  strength  of  character,’  But 
Mr.  Hunt  has  the  defects  of  his  quaUties.  He  had,  it  would  seem, 
hitherto  influenced  the  aims  of  his  brother  pre-raphaehtes  in  a 
degree  beyond  that  his  genius  warranted.  Yet  he  must  in  his 
turn  have  benefited,  if  unconsciously,  by  the  influence  and 
criticism  of  men  greater  than  himself,  of  Millais  and  Rossetti,  of 
Madox  Brown  likewise.  Now  he  cut  himself  adrift  from  them  all. 
Now  we  do  in  fact  leave  the  history  of  pre-raphaehtism  behind. 
Save  by  that  theory  of  Mr.  Hunt’s,  ritcU  e'est  mot,  the  mystic 
letters  P.R.B.  have  no  place  on  the  cover  of  his  second  volume. 
This  is  not  saying,  however,  that  the  remaining  portion  of  this 
autobiography  lacks  its  own  interests. 

The  ‘  Brotherhood  ’  friendship  accompanied  him  till  the  start. 
If  many  of  his  comrades  refused  to  beheve  his  departure  so 
instant,  and  thus  when  they  came  to  say  good-bye  found  him 
already  gone,  yet,  after  he  had  taken  leave  of  the  elder  Millais, — 

‘  John  came  back  with  me  and  helped  me  to  pack.  ...  He  accom¬ 
panied  me  to  the  station.  1  had  not  had  time  to  dine,  and  Millais 
rushed  to  the  buffet  and  seized  any  hkely  food  he  could,  tossing  it 
after  me  into  the  moving  carriage.  What  a  leave-taking  it  was  with 
him  in  my  heart  when  the  train  started  !  Did  other  men  have  such 
a  sacred  friendship  as  that  we  had  formed  ?  ’ 

The  traveller  carried  away  with  him  a  daguerreot3rpe  of 
Rossetti’s  ‘  Girlhood  of  Mary,’  on  which  the  painter  had  written 
(quoting  from  ‘  Philip  van  Artevelde  ’) : 

There’s  that  betwixt  us  been,  which  men  remember 
Till  they  forget  themselves,  till  all’s  forgot. 

Till  the  deep  sleep  falls  on  them  in  that  bed 
From  which  no  morrow’s  mischief  knocks  them  up. 

•  From  D.  G.  R,’ 

Time  knows  no  relenting,  no  returning.  These  passages  sound 
the  knell  of  the  P.R.B.  Millais,  Rossetti,  Hunt,  each  was  to 
follow  his  separate  road  in  art  and  hfe,  and  more  and  more  these 
ways  were  destined  to  diverge. 

A  hundred  travellers  have  by  now  described  the  regions  which 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt  visited  in  1854  and  1855.  Sixty  years 
separate  us  from  the  publication  of  ‘  Eothen.’  True,  some  of 
the  things  which  Kinglake  saw  and  that  Mr.  Hunt  saw  exist 
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no  more.  Jerusalem  is  not  quite  the  same  to-day  as  when  the 
artist  first  looked  upon  it : 

‘  We  climbed  up  with  sight  alone  bent  on  the  horses’  path.  Sud¬ 
denly  and  unbidden  our  beasts  stopped,  we  raised  our  eyes,  and  there 
all  the  scene  had  opened,  a  great  landscape  was  spread  out  before  us, 
and  in  the  centre  stood  the  city.  Foursquare  it  was  and  compact 
in  itself,  without  suburb,  except  the  enclosure  round  the  tomb  of 
David,  and  half-way  down  Zion  there  was  a  new  white  building  with 
a  wall  of  its  own  to  guard  it.  In  an  angle  with  a  track  leading  to  it 
from  our  standing-post  was  the  western  gate.  Above  the  walls  at 
this  angle  towered  three  or  four  ancient  fortresses,  and  to  the  south 
of  these,  above  the  stretch  of  wall,  spread  certain  handsome  fir 
trees,  while  a  few  graceful  cypresses  pierced  the  rounded  outlines  of 
the  ^oup,  making,  with  the  minaret  standing  by,  a  variegated  cluster 
of  history.  In  front  of  these  the  mount  sloped,  down  to  a  deepening 
valley,  which  helped  to  give  this  face  of  the  fortified  city  some 
resemblance  to  Windsor  Castle,  a  likeness,  however,  that  was  for¬ 
gotten  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  fancied,  for  on  the  north  the  wall 
could  be  traced  descending  the  sloping  platform  with  a  fosse  cut  in 
the  rock  outside,  until  at  the  east  there  was  a  raised  angle  from  which 
the  wall  started  southward,  brinking  what  evidently,  although  lost 
in  its  depth,  was  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  inner  side  of  this 
wall  was  apparent  in  places  between  nearer  buildings ;  the  domes 
and  minarets  rose  against  a  range  with  swelling  outlines  forming  the 
Mount  of  Olives  and  the  Hill  of  Offence,  and  where  the  line  of  the 
northern  mass  sloped  down  and  left  a  gap  between  itself  and  a 
southern  continuation  of  the  sweep,  appeared  a  far-distant  horizontal 
range  of  mountains  of  amethyst  and  azure  hue,  the  Mountains  of 
Moab. 

‘  The  afternoon  sun  was  already  beginning  to  glow  with  the  softness 
of  amber,  the  breeze  from  the  sea  had  awakened  the  birds,  and  the 
windmills  turned  with  a  music  as  of  new  life.  This,  then,  was  the 
stage  on  which  the  dramas  were  enacted  which  have  stirred  the 
blood  of  the  greatest  races  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  turned  the 
current  of  all  their  purpose.  There  was  an  unspeakable  spirit  of 
secrecy  in  the  air,  while  an  appropriate  beauty  that  breathed  in  the 
scene  raised  in  my  mind,  without  intelligible  link,  the  image  of  some 
beautiful  queen  mute  and  dead,  but  with  eyes  open  and  staring  to 
the  heavens,  as  though  not  even  yet  to  be  at  peace.’  (Vol.  I. 
pp.  400-1.) 

At  a  later  stage  he  writes  : 

‘  I  regard  one  who  has  not  sojourned  in  a  tent  as  not  having 
thoroughly  lived  ;  for  without  such  experience  how  can  a  man  feel 
what  is  has  own  relation  to  silent  Nature,  and  to  his  disorderly 
fellows  ?  When  slumber  came  I  was  no  longer  an  outcast ;  the 
distance  between  London  and  the  remote  wilderness  of  Judea  was 
annulled.  Sleep  vanquished  distance  and  time.  I  was  at  home 
with  my  dear  and  true  friends,  the  comrades  of  my  highest  ambition ; 
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we  were  talking  warmly  and  listening  charmedly  to  ideas  and  plans 
beloved  of  both  [«»c].  I  was  with  the  real  working  Brotherhood,  and 
as  I  asked  for  unseen  ones  they  appeared.  I  had  much  to  tell  and  not 
less  to  hear ;  many  there  were  whom  I  took  by  the  hand  and  grasped 
familiarly  by  the  shoulder.  It  was  satisfaction  almost  to  pain. 
While  still  eager  in  debate  a  force  of  separation  came  between  us ; 
I  held  out  my  arms  as  it  seemed,  but  I  was  torn  backwards  across 
the  round  dark  sea  and  over  the  wind-swept  hills,  and,  waking,  I 
found  myself  again  in  the  lonely  tent  pitched  in  the  desolate  valley. 
Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  flamed, 

with  the  creatures  of  the  wilderness  screaming  and  howling  from 
above  and  below,  aggrieved  that  our  fires  barred  the  way  between 
them  and  the  salt  or  water,  which  it  was  their  wont  to  \dsit  by  night.’ 
(Vol.  I.  pp.  495-6.) 

Mr.  Hunt  can  describe,  but  his  writing  has  not  the  nameless 
charm  which  has  made  of  ‘  Eothen  ’  a  classic  ;  and  though  there 
are  many  more  passages  we  should  be  glad  to  quote  from  the 
Oriental  period,  want  of  space  forbids  that  indulgence.  Our 
author  had  for  companion  Thomas  Seddon,  the  landscape  painter, 
whose  ‘  Jerusalem  ’  was  bought  by  the  nation,  who,  as  we  saw, 
despite  of  bickerings,  bore  his  testimony  to  ‘  Hunt’s  worth  and 
‘  gallantry.’  Adventures  in  truth  were  not  lacking,  whether 
during  an  expedition  they  made  with  a  party  to  Hebron,  or 
during  Hunt’s  stay  partly  alone  at  Oosdoom  on  the  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  That  was  for  the  picture  of  the  ‘  Scapegoat.’ 
For  the  still  more  celebrated  ‘  Finding  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple’ 
a  long  residence  in  or  hard  by  Jerusalem  was  needed.  Endless 
difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  getting  models :  they  afforded 
Mr.  Hunt  some  opportunities  of  studying  the  intricacy  of  Oriental 
character.  His  models  had  to  be  found  (naturally)  among  the 
Jews  settled  in  Jerusalem.  If  Mr.  Hunt’s  surmise  touching 
the  ‘  cities  of  the  plain,’  of  De  Saulcy’s  supposed  discovery,  be  a 
correct  siu-mise,  it  sheds  a  curious  light  on  the  trustworthiness 
or  untrustworthiness  of  that  courtly  antiquary  who  is  credited 
with  writing,  for  Napoleon  III.,  Napoleon’s  ‘  Life  of  Caesar.’ 

But  looking  upon  these  volumes  as  a  history  of  pre-raphaelitism, 
even  if  that  be  embodied  only  in  Mr.  Hunt’s  work,  the  many 
pages  of  Vols.  I.  and  II.  devoted  to  Hunt’s  Oriental  residence  in 
1854-6  are  hardly  justified.  The  pictures  themselves  which  Mr. 
Hunt  painted  there,  ‘  The  Afterglow,’  ‘  The  Scapegoat,’  ‘  The 
‘  Finding  in  the  Temple,’  these  alone  can  show  what  of  good  or  of 
evil  Mr.  Hunt’s  Eastern  adventures  brought  into  his  art. 

Ii  Early  in  1856,  Holman  Himt  retiurned  to  England  via  Con¬ 
stantinople — with  a  hurried  visit  to  the  Crimea.  At  Pera  he 
ran  against  an  old  friend,  an  artist  and  quasi-disciple,  Mika 
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Halliday ;  *  and  they  set  up  a  studio  together.  All  had  much 
changed  in  these  two  years.  In  the  words  of  a  most  humorous 
sadness  of  Christina  Rossetti’s  sonnet,  the  P.R.B.  ‘  was  in 
‘  its  decadence.’ 

And  he  at  last  the  champion,  great  Millais, 

Winds  up  his  signature  with  A.R.A. 

So  rivers  merge  in  the  perpetual  sea  ; 

•  So  luscious  fruit  must  fall  when  overripe. 

And  so  the  consummated  P.R.B. 


At  any  rate,  the  fame  of  the  member  with  whom  we  are  here 
concerned  had  suffered  no  eclipse.  Fortune  had  favoured  his 
daring.  ‘The  Light  of  the  World’  had  but  gained  admirers: 
and  public  interest  was  caught  by  the  personal  note,  this  volun¬ 
tary  exile  of  the  aspiring  young  artist.  In  something  of  the 
same  way  public  fancy  was  caught  by  the  personal  note  of 
Louis  Stevenson’s  involuntary  exile,  by  the  struggle  of  that 
literary  Hercules  with  Thanatos,  quite  as  much  as  by  the 
excellence  of  his  achievements  in  letters.  When  therefore  the 
‘  Temple  picture  ’  was  ready  for  exhibition,  such  a  reception 
awaited  it  as  has  rarely  been  bestowed  on  any  picture  in  England, 
such  a  reception  as  might  have  made  a  belated  pre-raphaelite 
dream  that  he  was  in  Italy  in  the  early  Renaissance — such  a 
reception  as  Browning  has  described  : 

Where  learned  age  should  greet 
My  face  ;  and  youth,  the  star  not  yet  distinct 
Above  his  hair,  lie  learning  at  my  feet. 

Of  the  pictures  brought  back  ‘  The  Scapegoat  ’  was  first 
exhibited.  Sir  Robert  Peel  offered  2501.  for  it — the  price  asked 
wasSSOi. — wdth  the  added  compliment  (’twould  be  but  ambiguous 
to-day)  that  the  work  should  hang  a  pendant  to  one  of  Landseer’s. 
That  this  offer  was  refused  shows  that  our  artist  was  well  aware 
of  his  changed  position.  When  finally  the  ‘  Temple  picture  ’ 
was  achieved  and  exhibited  (alone)  Oambart  paid  down  the 
extraordinary  price  (for  those  days)  of  5,500  guineas.  The  town 
flocked  to  see  it.  ‘  Visitors  began  to  arrive  in  numbers  of  eight 
‘  hundred  to  a  thousand  a  day.’  All  the  aspirations  of  pre-raphaeli- 
tism,  mixed  up  as  it  was  with  the  aspirations  of  Carlyleism,  of 
earnest  Broad-Churchism  and  the  rest,  must  to  many  (to  the 


*  ‘  Halliday,  a  sinecurist  and  gent,  swell  and  hunchback  and 
artist  combined.’ — Madox  Brown’s  Diary.  ‘  As  friendly  and  obliging 
a  man  as  I  have  ever  known. ...  He  was  not  a  gent  but  a  gentleman. 
— W.  M.  Rossetti’s  note  on  foregoing. 
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artist  not  last  we  may  guess)  have  seemed  here  to  reach  their 
consummation  and  receive  their  crown. 

Is  it  his  modesty  or  a  shade  of  obtuseness  in  our  author  that 
we  have  to  thank  for  the  accoimt  of  the  reception  by  Thackeray 
and  by  Dickens  of  him  and  his  pictures  ?  In  any  case  it  makes 
a  piquant  contrast  worth  quoting  :  for  from  this  time  forward  the 
autobiography  owes  much  of  its  interest  to  the  appearance  in 
it  of  many  men  of  note  with  whom  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  was  brought 
into  contact  — Gladstone,  Tennyson,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Richard  Owen,  both  the  Carlyles,  Ruskin,  Trelawney,  Meredith. 

‘  Disburdened  of  all  my  anxiety  in  launching  my  picture,  one  day 
I  went  earher  than  usual  for  the  full  gathering  of  the  CosmopoUtan 
Club.  Thackeray  and  an  intimate  friend  alone  were  there ;  as  I 
approached  the  great  man,  he  ejaculated,  “  God  bless  my  living 
soul !  here  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the  happiest  man  of  the  day. 

I  hope  that  what  I  hear  is  true,  that  you  have  sold  a  picture  for 
5,500  guineas  ?  ” 

It  is  true,  I’m  glad  to  say,  that  I  have  now  signed  an  agreement 
with  Gambart,”  I  returned. 

‘  “  Now,  you  are  still  a  young  man,”  he  continued,  “  and  to  have 
got  so  handsome  a  sum  for  one  picture,  and  that  I  hear  not  a  large 
one,  is  a  truly  wonderful  piece  of  good  fortune,  and  I  congratulate 
you  heartily  ;  you  have  cause  to  be  jubilant.” 

‘  “  But,”  I  said,  “  I  must  not  allow  you  to  assume  that  I  have 
suddenly  become  a  wealthy  adventurer ;  I  began  the  work  years 
ago,  and  to  do  it  I  had  to  risk  not  only  my  Uttle  store  of  worldly 
goods  in  going  to  the  place,  but  also  all  the  chances  of  success  which 
I  had  gamed  before  leaving  England,  and  in  truth  the  difficulties 
I  had  to  overcome  cost  me  so  much,  that  ten  or  twelve  paintings 
might  have  been  done  in  the  time.  1  am  sure  that  I  understate 
the  case  when  I  say  that  other  men  of  my  age  have  been  saving  more 
than  I  shall  get  at  the  best,  even  when  this  business  is  finished.”  ’ 

‘  “  Well,  well,”  he  said,  “  they  [the  spongers  on  successful  men] 
are  a  dispensation  of  Providence  by  which  we  are  brought  to  reflect 
upon  poor  human  nature,  but  then  5,500  guineas  at  thirty-three, 
that  is  a  good  turning  point  in  a  man’s  fortune  ;  I  remember  when 
I  was  about  the  same  age  1  had  been  writing  for  some  months 

for - ,  and  the  magazine  had,  in  consequence  of  my  contributions, 

been  restored  from  a  state  near  collapse  to  increasing  stabihty  ; 
at  that  juncture  my  wife  fell  ill,  and  the  doctors  assured  me  that  she 
must  be  taken  for  a  month  to  the  seaside.  I  had  no  funds  for  this, 
and  thinking  it  not  unreasonable,  I  wrote  to  the  editor  :  ‘  Dear  sir, 
I  am  in  severe  need  of  ready  money,  I  shall  be  sending  the  usual 
copy  for  the  end  of  the  month,  could  you  obhge  me  by  advancing 
me  20{.  on  the  forthcoming  contribution  to  your  magazine,  and  thus 
greatly  oblige,  W.  M.  T.’ 

‘  ”  The  reply  was  prompt :  it  was  to  the  effect  that  the  editor  had 
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made  a  rule  never  to  pre-pay  his  writers,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to 
adhere  to  his  regulation.”  ’  (Vol.  II.  pp.  194-195.) 

‘  Meeting  Dickens  at  a  party  in  the  full  swing  of  the  season,  I  was 
greeted  with,  “  You  have  caused  my  hatter  to  be  madder  than  ever.”  ’ 
[All  hatters  being  ex  ojjicio  mad].  ‘  “  He  declares  that  you  have 
choked  up  Bond  Street  with  the  carriages  for  your  exhibition,  so 
that  none  of  his  established  customers  can  get  to  his  shop.”  ’  {Ibid, 
p.  197.) 

On  the  picture  itself  we  for  the  moment  reserve  judgement. 
But  it  was  natural  and  it  was  right  that  Holman  Hunt  should 
figure  as  a  champion  and  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  all  those 
— and  a  second  batch  of  them  was  coming  to  the  fore — who 
had  enlisted  imder  the  colours  of  the  P.R.B.  Thus  the  young 
Burne-Jones,  fresh  from  Oxford,  glowing  with  enthusiasm  and 
with  pride  in  being  allowed  to  call  himself  a  pupil  of  Rossetti, 
speaks  of  Holman  Hunt  in  terms  of  endless  enthusiasm :  ‘  A 
‘  glorious  day,  it  has  been  a  glorious  day.  For  whilst  I  was 
‘  painting  in  Rossetti’s  studio  there  entered  the  greatest  genius 
‘  that  is  on  earth  ahve,  William  Holman  Hunt.’ 

Yet  the  painter  of  the  ‘  Temple  picture  ’  had  nothing  in  common 
with  this  new  group,  this  aftermath  of  pre-raphaelitism  which  was 
to  boast  itself  in  the  names  of  Burne-Jones  and  Morris,  in  the 
reform  of  decorative  art,  in  the  influence  of  the  firm  Morris, 
Marshall,  Falkner  &  Co.*  The  new  pre-raphaelitism  was  to  be 
enforced  on  the  literary  side  by  a  young  poet,  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne.  Instead  of  the  immense  but  regulated  talents  of  a 
Millais,  the  energy  and  common-sense  of  both  Millais  and  Holman 
Hunt,  it  was  to  be  swayed  by  spasmodic  passions,  fierce  desires, 
and  immeasureable  regrets,  such  as  recall  the  lesser  dramas  of 
the  Elizabethan  age.  The  year  of  the  exhibition  of  the  ‘  Temple 
‘  picture  ’  is  hkewise  by  a  strange  contrast  the  year  of  Rossetti’s 
marriage.  It  lasted  not  two  years.  EUzabeth  Eleanor  Siddal 
had  beautified  half  a  dozen  pictures  of  the  pre-raphaeUte  school. 
Elizabeth  Eleanor  Rossetti  had  now  already  long  since  passed 
into  the  exclusive  possession  of  her  wayward  husband. 

What  hath  man  done  here  ?  How  atone. 

Great  God  !  for  that  which  man  hath  done  ? 

It  were  unjust  and  far  too  harsh  to  give  Rossetti’s  hues  the 
meaning  they  have  as  applied  in  the  poem.  But  that  Eleanor 
S.ddal  had  been  marred  by  her  marriage  we  cannot  question. 

*  Madox  Brown,  who  was  a  partner  in  this  firm,  makes  a  sort  of 
link  between  the  neo-pre-raphaeliiism  and  the  old. 
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The  partiality  of  a  brother  admits  that  Gabriel  was  not  formed 
for  married  life,  and  that  his  wife,  while  she  had  taken  to  opium, 
‘doubtless  by  doctor’s  orders,’  alternated  opiates  with  stimu¬ 
lants.  On  Jier  this  should  be  accoimted  no  reproach,  and  the 
reproaches  which  might  be  levelled  at  her  husband  he  has,  as  it 
were,  discounted  by  that  strange  action  of  remorse  when  he 
consigned  his  MS.  volume  of  poems  to  an  expected  oblivion 
by  laying  them  in  his  wife’s  coffin,  ‘  beside  her  cheek  under- 
‘  neath  her  hair  ’ — a  fine  and  passionate  act  which  savours 
of  a  larger  day  than  ours.  Nor  is  its  merit  then  destroyed 
even  by  the  after  reversal.  The  luckless  girl  coxild  not  have 
lived  long  :  and  she  learnt  much  in  her  connection  with  Rossetti. 
Wherefore  if  Rossetti  marred  that  life,  he  had  made  it  also  in 
great  measure.  Eleanor  Siddal  became  in  the  ten  years  that  she 
was  under  Rossetti’s  influence  no  mean  artist  and  a  genuine  poet, 
if  a  slight.  Madox  Brown  spoke  of  her  as  a  woman  without 
a  parallel.  And  Swinburne’s  large  praise  of  her,  that  too  savours 
of  heroic  times,  and  is  itself  a  monument  to  the  unhappy  lady, 
for  which  some  might  not  be  so  discontent  to  die. 

‘  It  is  impossible  [Swinburne  writes]  that  even  the  reptile  rancour, 
the  omnivorous  malignity  of  lago  himself,  could  have  dreamed  of 
trying  to  cast  a  slur  on  the  memory  of  that  incomparable  lady, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Siddal,  and  whose  married  name  was 
Rossetti.  To  one  at  least  who  knew  her  better  than  most  of  her 
husband’s  friends  the  memory  of  all  her  marvellous  charms  of  mind 
and  person — her  matchless  grace,  loveliness,  courage,  endurance, 
wit,  humour,  heroism,  and  sweetness — is  too  dear  and  sacred  to  be 
profaned  by  any  attempt  at  expression.  The  vilest  of  the  vile  could 
not  have  dreamt  of  “  trying  to  cast  a  slur  upon  her  memory.”  ’ 

How  far  is  the  neo-pre-raphaelitism  of  which  these  words  and 
acts  are  the  expression  from  Hunt’s  or  Millais’s  early  work  !  How 
far,  too,  from  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  subsequent  career  after  the 
exhibition  of  the  ‘  Temple  picture  ’  onward  from  this  second 
epochal  period  of  1860-1862 ! 

The  old  pre-raphaelitism  is  dead.  Millais  is  now  (1860-62) 
passing  in  his  career  from  ‘  The  Black  Brunswicker  ’  to  his 
‘  St.  Agnes  Eve.’  The  subsequent  career  of  our  artist  is  interest¬ 
ing,  partly,  it  has  been  said,  for  the  glimpses  wliich  he  gives  us 
of  other  great  or  conspicuous  men  of  the  day.  In  the  history 
of  art  it  is  important  oiUy  so  far  as  his  work  is  of  importance. 

The  best  known  of  Holman  Hunt’s  pictures  which  succeeded 
‘  The  Finding  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,’  are  ‘  Christ  among  the 
‘  Doctors,’  ‘  Isabella  with  the  Pot  of  Basil,’  ‘  The  Shadow  of 
‘Death’  (Holman  Hunt’s  ‘Carpenter’s  Shop’),  ‘The  Triumph 
‘  of  the  Innocents,’  ‘  May  Morning :  Magdalen  Tower.’ 
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What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  these  things  ?  What  shall  we  say 
of  the  pre-raphaelite  movement  on  its  pictorial  side  alone, 
forgetting  those  aspects  which  we  have  already  hinted  at,  its 
place  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  century,  and  considering  the 
pictorial  achievement  rather  in  its  later  stages,  when  Mr.  Hunt 
is  the  representative  of  the  old  pre-raphaelitism  ? 


When  we  consider  pre-raphaelitism  in  this  narrower  sense, 
as  mere  pictorial  achievement,  it  shrinks,  alas !  woefully  in 
dimensions.  The  modern  critic  cannot  (it  must  be  confessed) 
find  in  it  very  much  worthy  of  imitation  or  deserving  of  praise. 
The  fable  of  Columbus’  egg  is  for  ever  being  re-enacted  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  But  must  it  not  seem  unaccountable  to  us 
that,  even  in  its  prime,  pre-raphaelitism — as  Millais  with  his 
‘  Huguenots,’  as  Holman  Hunt  with  his  ‘  Valentine  and  Silvia  ’ 
— should  have  taken  infinite  pains,  should  have  spent  weeks  or 
months  painting  the  backgrounds  of  its  pictures,  and  then  brought 
them  back  to  the  studios  and  painted  in  the  figures  by  ‘  studio 
light  ’  ?  This  did  not  seem  strange  to  Millais  nor  to  Hunt  then. 
For  the  ‘  plein-air  ’  school  had  not  arisen  :  Bastien-Lepage,  the 
first  to  paint  a  portrait  in  the  open  air,  was  yet  unborn.  How 
could,  one  thinlcs  to-day,  how  could  these  pre-raphaelites  persuade 
themselves  that  they  had  gone  back  to  Nature,  when  the  light 
which  shone  upon  their  figures  was  a  light  absolutely  different 
from  that  which  had  shone  upon  their  backgrounds  ?  s^The  only 
answer  is  that  men  had  not  then  got  to  think  of  light  as  a  sub¬ 
stantive  part  of  every  picture — light  which  is  modified  always  by 
atmosphere.  The  new  school  had  got  so  far  as  to  be  shocked 
by  the  false  chiaroscuro  of  conventional  landscape-painting. 
But  it  never  reached  a  true  theory  of  chiaroscuro  and  of  the 
modification  of  tones  by  distance.  Such  things,  the  imderstand- 
ing  whereof  we  exact  in  a  painter  of  to-day,  were  hid  from  their 
eyes.  It  is  the  utter  want  of  atmosphere  in  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s 
pictures — in  the  later  ones  more  conspicuously  than  the  earlier — 
which  makes  them  sometimes  terrible  and  haunting,  a  sort  of 
nightmares  rather  than  works  of  art.  No  doubt  the  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  certain  mannerisms  of  the  artist — his  opalesque  painting 
and  so  forth — heighten  the  unreality,  the  terror.  But  the 
germ  of  the  evil  was  at  the  beginning. 

Shall  we  not  say  that  the  Jons  et  origo  of  it  all  lay  in  this,  that 
these  artists  did  not  think  in  the  medium  of  their  art  ?  It  is, 
maybe,  to  consider  too  curiously  and  too  metaphysically  to 
trace  things  back  so  far.  Yet,  we  suspect  that  all  their  failures 
might  be  shown  to  have  their  source  here.  Thus,  the  very  literary 
atmosphere  which  girt  round  the  pre-raphaelite  painting  was 
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unfavourable  to  its  healthy  growth.  A  painter  can  no  more  paint 
his  best  while  he  thinks  in  words  than  may  a  musician  when  he 
thinks  in  images,  as  Handel  did  sometimes,  in  his  ‘  hailstone 
‘  choruses  ’  and  suchlike.  Music  should  represent  the  spirit 
of  things  seen,  but  not  try  to  excite  visible  images  of  them. 
And  painting,  on  its  side,  should  think  first  of  all  on  the  mere 
image,  the  pictorial  effect,  not  begin  with  the  literary  idea. 
Ruskin  could  never  rid  himself  of  his  literary  ideas.  He  was 
too  great  a  man  of  letters  to  be  a  really  good  critic  of  pictures. 
And  though  the  ‘  graduate  of  Oxford  ’  had  nothing  directly  to 
do  with  the  starting  of  pre-raphaelitism,  indirectly  he  must  have 
had  much  to  do  with  it,  through  the  influence  he  exercised  on  all 
men’s  thoughts. 

In  one  letter  to  Rossetti,  however,  Ruskin  makes  an  excellent 
remark — that  the  best  work  an  artist  does  is  the  work  he  does 
with  ease.  Would  it  had  penetrated  the  thought  of  some  others 
of  the  fraternity !  But  of  course  the  critic  has  contradicted 
his  own  dictum  a  hundred  times.  The  most  tragic  part  about 
some  of  the  pre-raphaelites — notably  about  Mr.  Hunt  and 
Madox  Brown — is  t^eir  immense  industry.  The  latter,  to 
judge  by  his  diary,  seems  (to  take  one  example)  to  have  spent 
many  weeks  in  painting  a  shawl  in  his  ‘  Last  of  England,’  many 
weeks  of  wintry  weather  and  of  extreme  poverty,  during  which 
the  unhappy  Mrs.  Brown  went  shawlless.  Madox  Brown  did 
not  perceive  that,  in  dwelling  so  long  over  a  simple  detail,  he 
allowed,  nay  compelled,  all  the  pictorial  qualities  of  the  shawl 
to  disappear  from  view.  He  saw  not  this,  because  Brown 
thought  in  words,  and  in  words  a  shawl  is  always  a  shawl.  Had 
he  thought  through  the  media  of  colour  and  of  form  he  would 
have  realised  that  there  were  but  moments,  or  brief  minutes 
at  most,  when  the  shawl  was  endowed  for  him  with  the  best  of  its 
pictorial  qualities.  The  thought  of  Mr.  Hunt  painting  steadily 
lor  two  years  at  his  ‘  Scapegoat  ’  and  his  ‘  Temple  picture,’  of 
the  old  Jews  and  the  young  Jews  who  filed  one  by  one  through 
his  studio,  to  be  worked  at  for  hours  and  hours  on  end,  when  the 
lighting  must  have  changed,  and  still  more  certainly  the  fatigued 
eye  of  the  painter  must  have  lost  all  the  deUcate  shades  of 
colour,  this  is  not  less  tragic ;  not  less  conspicuous  an  example 
of  wasted  energy.  Despite  their  courage,  their  belief  in  art, 
their  high  endeavour,  there  is  about  all  the  typical  pre-raphaelites 
something  amateurish.  They  remind  one  of  a  man  who,  trans¬ 
lating  from  a  foreign  language,  looks  out  each  word  with  incom¬ 
parable  diligence,  but  has  never  bethought  him^how  much 
better  it  would  have  been  to  master  the  language  first,  then  had 
he  no  need  of  his  dictionary.  Holman  Hunt,  Madox  Brown, 
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almost  all  these  men  save  Millais,  were  masters  neither  of 
drawing  nor  of  colouring.  It  is  not  that  they  failed  to  give  an 
idea  of  movement  in  their  figures — for  that  is  the  most  difficult 
point  of  mere  drawing,  and  many  of  the  great  masters  hardly 
attain  it ;  but  somehow  their  figures  often  seem  more  than 
motionless ;  they  seem  petrified.  So  the  figures  in  ‘  Work,’ 
so  the  figures  in  Mr.  Hunt’s  ‘  Awakened  Conscience.’  In  the 
‘  Finding  in  the  Temple  ’  the  three  principal  figures  are  but 
motionless :  the  subsidiary  ones  are  of  wood  or  stone.*  And  yet 
Madox  Brown  certainly,  Holman  Hunt  too  perhaps,  were  better 
as  draughtsmen  than  as  colourists,  and  their  pictures,  save  for 
certain  details,  which  appeal  to  the  intellect  rather  than  the 
sense  of  beauty ,t  look  better  in  reproduction  than  in  themselves. 
Now  the  root  of  this  amateurishness  lies  in  the  fact  that  in 
ordinary  life  the  painters  of  that  day  thought  otherwise  than  as 
artists,  they  thought  as  literary  men,  they  thought  in  words,  and 
they  made  of  their  art  but  a  translation  from  intellectual  ideas 
on  to  the  canvas. 

It  will  be  urged  ‘  Is  then  the  literary  side  of  life  to  have  no 
‘  influence  upon  painting  ?  Does  the  painter  paint  best  when 
‘  he  is  an  unlettered  clown  ?  ’  Should  the  philosophy  of  Carlyle, 
of  Browning,  have  passed  over  the  heads  of  our  ‘  Brotherhood  ’ 
as  unperceived  as  wild  birds  flying  in  the  night  ?  By  no  means. 
Only  literature,  philosophy,  must  not  pass  into  a  man’s  art  directly 
through  his  intellect.  They  must  mould  him,  and  in  this  wise 
mould  his  achievement.  They  must  not  lie,  as  ‘  ideas  ’  only,  in 
the  purlieus  of  his  mind.  That  is  to  say,  until  they  have  been 
really  absorbed  into  the  man  himself,  his  intellectual  ideas  cannot 
find  a  place  in  his  pictures,  nor,  sooth  to  say,  in  a  man’s  writings 
either,  if  his  writing  is  to  be  a  work  of  art.  For  the  rule  applies 
to  writers  also;  and,  properly  understood,  it  decides  the  oft- 
discussed  thesis  touching  books  with  a  purpose.  The  key  of 
the  riddle  is  that  the  artist,  the  artifex,  the  creator,  whether  he 
create  through  words  or  paint  or  harmonies  of  sound,  is  an 
alembic,  not  a  conduit. 

♦  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  also  very  exce  lent  things 
in  tliis  picture — the  figures  quite  at  the  back,  the  wondrously  fine 
lattice-work,  and  the  landscape  beyond. 

t  The  reflected  colour  on  Julia’s  cheek,  for  example,  in  '  Valentine 
and  Silvia.’ 
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Art.  X.— SOME  ASPECTS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

1.  hitemational  Law.  A  Treatise.  By  L.  Oppenheim,  LL.D., 

Lecturer  in  Public  International  Law  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics  and  Political  Science  (University  of  London). 
Vol.  I.  Peace.  Vol.  II.  War  and  Neutrality.  London : 
Longmans  &  Co.  1906. 

2.  Reports  of  Prize  Cases  determined  in  the  High  Court  of  Admi¬ 

ralty,  before  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Appeals  in  Prize 
Causes,  and  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  from  174.5  to  18.59.  Edited  by  E.  S.  Roscoe, 
Admiralty  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  two  vols. 
London  :  Stevens  &  Sons,  Ltd.  1905. 

tl^HE  present  is  a  fitting  time  for  a  new  work  on  International 
Law,  in  which  the  position  of  that  subject  should  be  clearly 
formulated.  A  book,  therefore,  such  as  that  of  Dr.  Oppenheim 
is  very  opportune.  Its  object  is  best  stated  in  the  author’s 
words.  ‘  My  book  is  intended,’  he  writes  in  the  preface,  ‘  to 
‘  present  International  Law  as  it  is,  not  as  it  ought  to  be,’  and, 
as  he  states  somewhat  earher,  ‘  to  give  a  complete  survey  of 
‘  the  subject.’  This  object  the  writer  has  attained,  for  we  survey 
International  Law  as  it  exists  to-day,  laid  before  us  judicially 
and  clearly,  without  national  partiality,  and  without  any 
professorial  intolerance.  The  academic j  teacher — but  from 
this  criticism  we  except  Dr.  Oppenheim — is  naturally  a  little 
contemptuous  of  the  practical  man  who  tries  in  his  business 
to  unite  theory  with  practice,  whereas  the  teacher,  not  having 
to  think  of  business  profits,  goes  logically  to  a  conclusion.  In 
the  past,  especially  on  the  Continent,  discussions  on  International 
Law  have  too  often  been  conducted  on  an  academic  basis,  and 
doctrines  have  been  put  forward  fit  rather  for  Utopia  than 
for  this  world.  It  was  one  great  merit  of  Lord  Stowell’s 
judgements  that,  though  delivered  in  a  luminous  manner  and 
on  a  broad  theoretical  basis,  he  never  lost  sight  of  practical 
necessities. 

To  return,  however,  to  Dr.  Oppenheim’s  work,  of  which 
it  is  desirable  to  note  a  most  useful  feature — the  bibliography 
which  precedes  each  division  or  chapter.  Nearly  contem¬ 
poraneously  with  Dr.  Oppenheim’s  work  appeared  the  two 
volumes  called  ‘English  Prize  Cases,’  in  which  are  collected 
all  the  important  and  permanently  useful  decisions,  from  1745 
to  1859,  of  the  English  Prize  Court,  which  are  to  be  found 
scattered  in  various  volumes  of  law  reports.  The  consecutive 
character  of  this  collection  enables  the  student  to  follow 
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the  tendencies  of  English  jurists  in  their  interpretation  of 
International  Law  as  it  affects  the  rights  of  neutrals  and 
belligerents,  and  emphasises  the  monumental  influence  of 
Lord  Stowell.  It  may  even  be  regarded  as  of  a  distinct  histo¬ 
rical  value,  possessing,  indeed,  something  of  the  picturesque, 
for  the  judgements  turn  on  sea-fights,  blockades,  captures, 
and  rescues.  We  see  much  of  the  eighteenth-century  privateer, 
daring  and  eager  for  plunder,  who  often  allowed  his  zeal  to 
outrun  his  discretion  in  his  desire  to  make  a  prize  of  an  opulent 
merchantman.  Rival  admirals  compete  for  prizes,  and  their 
advocates  raise  subtle  distinctions  as  to  the  result  of  a  manoeuvre 
or  a  breeze  in  the  capture  of  an  enemy’s  ship.  Merchants 
are  very  cunning  in  their  endeavour  to  transfer  their  wares 
uncaptured  from  a  hostile  to  a  neutral  port,  and  often  incur  the 
displeasure  of  the  court  for  their  want  of  candour,  and  so  the 
entire  picture  of  one  phase  of  international  life  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars  is  vividly  represented  in  these  interesting 
memorials  of  the  English  Prize  Court. 

The  ‘  English  Prize  Cases,’  it  is  stated  in  the  preface,  is  the 
resxilt  of  a  recommendation  by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
on  Prize  Law  which  sat  in  1902.  It  is  a  publication  which, 
we  should  like  to  point  out,  does  credit,  as  regards  paper,  print, 
and  binding,  to  its  pubhshers,  and  we  may  perhaps  sxiggest  that 
Government  pubhcations  could  more  often  be  issued  by  private 
firms.  When  we  compare  the  ‘  English  Prize  Cases  ’  with  the 
volumes  of  ‘  State  Trials,’  published  some  years  ago  by  the 
Stationery  Ofl&ce,  we  can  only  wish  that  the  new  arrangement 
could  be  made  a  precedent. 

A  book  such  as  that  of  Dr.  Oppenheim,  published  near  the 
end  of  a  momentous  war,  naturally  raises  considerations  as 
to  the  progress  of  International  Law  and  its  relation  to  inter¬ 
national  disputes.  To  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  nature 
of  what  is  called  International  Law  is  in  these  days  unnecessary. 
It  is  not  law  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
desirable  that  students  should  properly  grasp  its  exact  state. 
But  those  who  have  even  cursorily  studied  public  affairs  know 
well  enough,  as  Dr.  Oppenheim  says,  that,  ‘  in  practice,  Inter- 
‘  national  Law  is  constantly  recognised  as  law  ’ ;  there  is,  it  is 
tnie,  no  sovereign  authority  which  can  enforce  it,  but  some 
practices  have  become  so  recognised  as  binding  on  nations 
that,  while  remembering  that  the  term  is  used  primarily  as  a 
convenient  phrase,  publicists  are  justified  in  continuing  a 
formula  which  is  convenient  from  every  point  of  view.  And 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  law  or  no  law,  so-called  Inter¬ 
national  Law,  the  code  by  which  international  conduct  is  guided. 
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is  becoming  more  clearly  ascertained  and  more  morally  binding 
on  civilised  nations.  It  is  not  only  in  municipal  law  that  we 
move  from  precedent  to  precedent ;  the  same  feature  is  observ¬ 
able  in  international  intercourse.  Unquestionably  also  the 
growth  of  International  Law  involves  an  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  civilisation. 

One  may  regard  the  publication  of  the  immortal  work  of 
Grotius  in  1625  as  the  basis  of  modern  International  Law : 

‘  It  would  be  very  misleading  and  in  no  way  congruent  with  the 
facts  of  history  to  believe  that  Grotius’s  doctrines  were  as  a  body 
at  once  universally  accepted.  No  such  thing  happened,  nor  could 
have  happened.  What  did  soon  take  place  was  that  whenever 
an  international  question  of  legal  importance  arose,  Orotius’s  book 
was  consulted,  and  its  authority  was  so  overwhelming  that  in  many 
cases  its  rules  were  considered  right.  How  those  rules  of  Grotius 
which  have  more  or  less  quickly  been  recognised  by  the  common 
consent  of  the  writers  on  International  Law  have  gradually  received 
similar  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  the  Family  of  Nations  is  a  process 
of  developement  which  in  each  single  phase  cannot  be  ascertained. 
It  can  only  be  stated  that  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
civilised  States  considered  themselves  boiuid  by  a  Law  of  Nations  the 
rules  of  which  were  to  a  great  extent  the  rules  of  Grotius.  This  does 
not  mean  that  these  rules  have  from  the  end  of  that  century  never 
been  broken.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  frequently  been  broken. 
But  whenever  this  occurred  the  States  concerned  maintained 
either  that  they  did  not  intend  to  break  these  rules,  or  that  their 
acts  were  in  harmony  with  them,  or  that  they  were  justified  by 
just  causes  and  circumstances  in  breaking  them.  And  the  develope¬ 
ment  of  the  Law  of  Nations  did  not  come  to  a  standstill  with  the 
reception  of  the  bulk  of  the  rules  of  Grotius.  More  and  more  rules 
were  gradually  required  and  therefore  gradually  grew.  All  the 
historical  important  events  and  facts  of  international  life  from 
the  time  of  Grotius  down  to  our  own  have,  on  the  one  hand,  given 
occasion  to  the  manifestation  of  the  existence  of  a  Law  of  Nations, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  their  turn  made  the  Law  of  Nations 
constantly  and  gradually  develops  into  a  more  perfect  and  more 
complete  system  of  legal  rules.’  (Oppenheim,  i.  58-59.) 

Starting,  then,  with  Grotius’s  work  as  a  basis,  we  find  some 
practices  gradually  obtaining  international  recognition;  such, 
for  instance,  is  the  right  during  times  of  war  of  visit  and 
search  of  neutral  vessels  by  belligerents,  and  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  doctrine  which  has  been  shortly  summarised  as  ‘  free 
‘ships,  free  goods.’  This  doctrine  was  never  acted  upon  by 
Great  Britain  imtil  1854,  when,  in  order  to  fall  into  line  with 
the  French  practice,  it  was  conceded  by  this  country,  and 
was  finally  ^ed  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  No  principle 
was  really  relied  on  by  either  side.  On  the  one  hand  the  Dutch 
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and  other  Continental  nations  found  it  to  their  advantage, 
with  considerable  commerce  and  weak  navies,  to  insist  on  a 
doctrine  which  was  to  their  commercial  advantage.  On  the 
other.  Great  Britain,  with  numerous  ships  of  war  and  any  number 
of  privateers,  took  an  equally  selfish  view  of  the  question,  and 
saw  in  the  seizure  of  enemy’s  goods  on  neutral  vessels  a  greater 
national  and  commercial  advantage  than  in  their  exemption. 
Yet  the  recognition  of  the  freedom  from  capture  of  enemy’s 
property  on  neutral  ships  unquestionably  involves  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  principle,  for  it  is  a  recognition  that  belligerent  rights 
should  be  limited  in  such  cases  as  do  not  actually  result  in 
aiding  and  abetting  warhke  operations.  A  corollary,  therefore, 
of  the  freedom  of  enemy’s  goods  on  neutral  vessels  is  the  classi¬ 
fication,  and  if  possible  the  limitation  of  contraband  articles, 
even  if  not  the  absolute  freedom  of  all  contraband  goods,  whether 
the  property  of  neutrals  or  belligerents.  There  is  no  question 
that  one  belligerent  has  the  right  to  seize  the  property  of  the 
other,  and  the  only  reason  why  belligerent  goods  are  not  liable 
to  capture  on  neutral  vessels  is  because  it  inconveniences 
neutral  trade.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  right  of  search  at 
sea  could  be  exercised  with  comparatively  little  inconvenience. 
Ships  were  relatively  few  and  small,  but  to-day  ships  are 
increased  a  hundred-fold  in  number  and  in  size.  So  that  at 
the  present  day  the  right  of  search  really  means  the  right  of  the 
temporary  capture  and  the  serious  delay  of  enormous  cargoes. 
A  good  many  persons  know  what  a  laden  ship  below  her  hatch¬ 
ways  is  hke,  but  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  not  this  know¬ 
ledge  quite  to  reaUse  what  a  search  really  means  if  it  goes  beyond 
a  perusal  of  bills  of  lading  and  manifests.  The  logical  result 
of  the  doctrine  sanctioned  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  is  the 
aboUtion  of  the  right  of  search,  as  being  a  right  inconsistent 
with  the  conditions  of  modem  commerce  and  shipping.  Lord 
Stowell  and  the  civilians,  and  the  naval  captains  who  served 
under  Nelson  and  Howe  and  CoUingwood,  would  never  at  any 
moment  have  contemplated  even  the  possibihty  that  Great 
Britain  would  one  day  admit  that  free  ships  make  free  goods ; 
and  because  the  abohtion  of  search  and  of  contraband  seems 
at  first  sight  out  of  the  question,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
it  may  not  hereafter  occur.  We  are  not  now  arguing  for  or 
against  this  change,  but  a  consideration  of  it  arises  from  an 
historical  survey  of  the  past  movements  of  International  Law, 
The  right  to  seize  contraband,  though  sound  enough  injprin- 
ciple,  is  to  some  extent  a  primitive  right,  and  is  incompatible 
with  neutral  privileges  which  have  come  into  existence  in  regard 
to  the  supplying  of  belligerents  with  cash.  This  privilege  is 
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essentially  modern,  and  has  caused  no  little  difference  among 
writers  on  International  Law,  who,  as  is  often  the  case,  have 
laid  down  theories  without  reference  to  the  practical  pressure 
which  is  tending  to  the  formulation  of  international  rules. 

‘  It  is  a  moot  point  in  the  theory  of  International  Law  whether 
a  neutral  is  obliged  by  his  duty  of  impartiality  to  prevent  his  subjects 
from  granting  subsidies  and  loans  to  belligerents  for  the  purpose 
of  enabhng  them  to  continue  the  war.  ^veral  writers  maintain 
either  that  a  neutral  is  obliged  to  prevent  such  loans  and  subsidies 
altogether,  or  at  least  that  he  must  prohibit  a  public  subscription 
on  neutral  territory  for  such  loans  and  subsidies.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  writers  is  constantly  growing  who  maintain 
that,  since  money  is  just  as  much  an  article  of  commerce  as  goods, 
a  neutral  is  in  no  wise  obliged  to  prevent  on  his  territory  pubhc 
subscription  on  the  part  of  his  subjects  for  loans  to  the  belligerents. 
In  contradistinction  to  the  theory  of  International  Law,  the  practice 
of  the  States  has  beyond  doubt  established  the  fact  that  neutrals 
need  not  prevent  the  subscription  for  loans  to  belligerents  on  their 
territory.  Thus  in  1854,  during  the  Crimean  War,  France  in  vain 
protested  against  a  Russian  loan  being  brought  out  in  Amsterdam, 
^rlin,  and  Hamburg.  In  1870,  during  the  Franco-German  War, 
a  French  loan  was  brought  out  in  London.  In  1877,  during  the 
Russo-Turkish  War,  no  neutral  prevented  his  subjecte  from  sub¬ 
scribing  for  the  Russian  loan.  Again,  in  1904,  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  Japanese  loaas  came  out  in  London  and  Berlin, 
and  Russian  loans  in  Paris  and  Berlin.’  (Oppenheim,  ii.  380-381.) 

The  right  of  citizens  of  neutral  States  to  lend  money  is 
therefore  now  thoroughly  established,  but  how  infinitesimally 
harmful  to  one  belligerent  is  a  cargo  of  rifles,  consigned  to 
another,  compared  to  a  loan  of  ten  millions,  which  will  pur¬ 
chase  any  number  of  cargoes  of  arms,  and  be  the  means  of 
carrying  on  a  war  an  appreciable  time !  Yet  at  present, 
though  free  ships  make  free  goods,  free  ships  do  not  make 
contraband  unseizable,  and  consequently  neutral  commerce 
may  be  disturbed  to  an  unprecedented  extent  to  prevent  the 
carriage  of  a  few  tons  of  munitions  of  war  at  the  very  time 
when  the  nations  whose  ships  are  being  stopped,  searched, 
and  captured  are  supplying  the  belligerents  with  millions  of 
pounds. 

If  contraband  in  neutral  vessels  became  free,  ships  of  war 
would  necessarily  become  more  exclusively  purely  fighting 
machines,  their  non-combative  functions  being  hmited  to  the 
seizure  of  belligerent  ships  and  to  the  blockade  of  belligerent 
ports.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether,  having  regard  to  the 
limitation  of  seizure  of  belligerent  property  caused  by  the 
formal  abohtion  of  privateering  in  1856,  purely  commercial 
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property  at  sea — ships  and  cargo — may  not,  one  of  these  days, 
become  exempt  from  capture.  It  is  obvious  that  the  seizure 
of  non-contraband  property  does  not  affect  the  progress  of  a 
war.  It  is  merely  the  cause  of  loss  to  non-combatants.  The 
Hague  Convention  expressly  enacted  that  ‘private  property 
‘  cannot  be  confiscated  ’ :  this  referred  to  private  property  on 
land,  in  the  territory  of  an  enemy.  Here,  retximing  for  a 
moment  to  the  main  consideration  out  of  which  this  question 
of  search  and  seizure  at  sea  has  arisen,  it  is  as  well  to  point 
out  that  in  this  formal  statement  of  a  portion  of  International 
Law  we  have  an  example  of  its  growth,  of  its  aflfinity  to 
civilised  usages,  and  of  the  practical  power  or  value  of  these 
international  rules,  of  what  is  for  practical  purposes  Inter¬ 
national  Law,  though  it  may  not  be  law  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term.  But  the  practical  question  which  obviously  arises 
is.  How  can  the  seizure  of  private  property  at  sea  be  any  longer 
theoretically  defended  ?  ‘  The  Declaration  of  Paris,’  says 

Dr.  Oppenheim,  ‘  has  not  touched  upon  the  old  rule  that  private 
‘  enemy  vessels,  and  private  enemy  goods  thereon,  may  be  seized 
‘  and  appropriated,  and  this  rule  is  therefore  as  valid  as  ever 
‘  heretofore.’  ♦  But  in  theory  what  is  the  difference  between  a 
seizure  of  merchandise  on  the  high  seas  and  the  pillage  of  a 
factory  on  land  ?  In  neither  case  are  warlike  operations 
advanced,  and  in  theory  one  seizure  is  as  indefensible  or  as 
proper  as  the  other.  And  if  nations,  actuated  by  motives 
of  civilisation,  refuse  any  longer  to  sanction  pillage  on  land, 
how  long  will  it  be  before  the  seizure  of  private  enemy  property 
at  sea  is  stated,  at  some  future  international  congress,  to  be 
illegal  ?  The  moment  that  the  question  is  regarded  from  the 
non-theoretical  point  of  view  it  is  clear  that  the  seizure  of 
enemy’s  private  property  at  sea  involves  considerations  of  a 
political  character.  The  carriage  of  goods  by  sea  has  grown 
so  exceedingly  that  the  very  idea  of  seizure  is  sufficient  to 
disturb  markets  all  over  the  world.  This  fact  was  very  much 
evidenced  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war  by  the  stoppage  and 
search  of  quite  a  few  neutral  ships  for  contraband.  Therefore 
Great  Britain,  with  the  strongest  navy  in  the  world,  by 
the  continuance  of  the  present  rule  has  an  unrivalled  power  of 
terror,  a  worldwide  means  of  disturbance  of  the  commerce  of 
other  nations  in  time  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  this  country 
with  the  largest  carrying  trade  in  the  world,  has  the  most  to 
suffer  by  its  continuance.  We  thus  find  that  the  existence 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  186.  The  phrase  ‘  as  ever  heretofore  ’  appears  to 
be  German  rather  than  English. 
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or  the  abrogation  of  the  rule  involves  a  collision  between  two 
antagonistic  schools  of  thought — the  naval  and  diplomatic  as 
against  the  commercial.  The  former  is  not  concerned  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  rule  would  affect  commercial  interests 
in  time  of  war.  It  sees  in  it  an  opportunity  for  operations 
which  necessarily  have  a  disturbing  effect  on  belligerent  com¬ 
merce,  and  it  feels  that  a  strong  navy  can  do  much  to  protect 
the  British  mercantile  fleet  in  time  of  war.  But  merchants 
and  shipowners  look  equally  naturally  to  their  own  interests, 
and  wlule  the  merchant  sees  probabilities  of  great  loss  of 
goods,  the  shipowner  has  not  only  to  fear  the  loss  of  ships, 
but  the  transference  of  his  canying  trade  to  foreign  vessels. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  magnitude  and  intricacy  of  modern 
commerce  must  in  future  largely  render  convoys  a  merely 
nominal  protection  in  time  of  war.  In  the  old  days  a  great 
deal  of  the  oversea  traffic  came  at  stated  seasons,  and  time 
was  httle  thought  of.  But  to-day  all  these  conditions  are 
vitally  changed  ;  International,  like  Municipal  Law,  is  affected 
by  the  world’s  changes,  and  these  unquestionably  tend  towards 
the  freedom  from  capture  of  private  property  and  the  setting 
free  of  ships  of  war  for  two  purposes  only — that  of  fighting  the 
enemy  and  that  of  blockading  his  ports. 

It  is  necessary  to  return  to  the  evolution  of  International 
Law  and  the  gradual  adoption  by  the  various  nations  of  the 
world  of  certain  practices,  so  that  these  have  become  generally 
binding :  in  other  words,  law.  Since  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
there  has  occurred  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  warfare,  the  Declaration  of 
St.  Petersburg  of  1868  to  prevent  the  use  of  explosive  bullets, 
and  of  still  greater  importance  the  Hague  Conference  of  1899. 
The  results  of  this  Conference  are  succinctly  summed  up  by 
Dr.  Oppenheim  : 

*  It  produced,  apart  from  three  Declarations  of  minor  importance, 
a  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Conflicts, 
a  Convention  regarding  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War  on  Land, 
and  a  Convention  for  the  Adaptation  to  Maritime  Warfare  of  the 
Principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  It  also  formulated,  among 
others,  the  three  wishes  (1)  that  a  conference  should  in  the  near 
future  regulate  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals,  (2)  that  a  future 
conference  should  contemplate  the  declaration  of  the  inviolability 
of  private  property  in  naval  warfare,  (3)  that  a  future  conference 
should  settle  the  question  of  the  bombardment  of  ports,  towns, 
and  villages  by  naval  forces.’  (i.  72.) 

The  Hague  Conference,  apart  from  its  practical  results  in 
establishing  an  International  Court  of  Arbitration,  is  essentially 
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of  historical  importance  because  it  emphasises  the  tendency 
towards  international  legislation,  as  it  may  be  termed,  in  regard 
to  law.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  sign  of  the  growth  of  International 
Law,  for  it  marks  the  era  of  direct  international  agreement  or 
legislation  as  the  modern  and  most  satisfactory  basis  from  which 
International  Law,  generally  binding,  should  spring. 

To  some  extent,  in  considering  the  various  steps  by  which 
this  result  has  been  reached.  Dr.  Oppenheim  seems  to  cast  his 
net  rather  too  widely  and  not  to  make  sufficient  distinction 
between  International  Law,  as  a  code  of  international  rules, 
and  international  agreement  by  which  the  position  of  one  or 
more  States  is  regulated.  For  example,  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
Servia,  Roumania  and  Montenegro  became  independent  and 
sovereign  States,  an  important  event  in  European  history,  but 
not  one  which  affects  the  course  of  International  Law.  Some¬ 
times,  too,  there  have  been  agreements  which,  however  well  meant, 
are  little  more  than  academic  pronouncements,  and  therefore 
of  no  practical  value,  as  when  in  187 1  the  Conference  of  London 
solemnly  declared  ‘  that  it  is  an  essential  principle  of  the  law  of 
‘  nations  that  no  Power  can  liberate  itself  from  the  engagements 
‘  of  a  treaty  or  modify  the  stipulations  thereof,  unless  with  the 
‘consent  of  the  Contracting  Powers  by  means  of  an  amicable 
‘arrangement.’  Professors  of  International  Law  have  from 
time  to  time  incurred  the  displeasure  of  practical  persons  from 
a  too  academic  and  dogmatic  tone  of  discussion,  but  no  writer 
ever  enunciated  a  more  palpable  platitude  than  this,  since 
unless  a  treaty,  like  any  other  engagement,  was  intended  to  be 
adhered  to  by  each  of  the  contracting  parties,  it  would  not  be 
worth  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written,  nor  would  the  enuncia¬ 
tion  by  a  conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers 
of  this  fundamental  element  of  every  international  contract 
make  it  one  whit  more  binding.  Unquestionably,  however, 
the  Hague  Convention  of  1899  is  the  most  important  point, 
historical  and  practical,  in  the  modern  evolution  of  International 
Law.  It  emphasises  the  possibility  of  codification  even  more 
emphatically  than  did  the  short,  though  most  important. 
Declaration  of  Paris,  and  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  moderation 
and  of  arbitration  it  enunciates  the  principle  that  international 
disputes  should,  if  possible,  be  decided,  not  by  the  arbitrament 
of  arms  on  the  battlefield,  but  by  calm  discussion  in  the  halls 
of  international  justice,  and  it  therefore  undoubtedly  casts  on 
a  nation,  which  does  resort  to  arms,  the  gravest  responsibihty. 
Upon  the  subject  of  codification  Dr.  Oppenheim  has  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  chapter  in  which  the  reasons  not  only  in 
favour  of  codification,  but  why  it  is  possible,  are  very  clearly 
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stated.  Codification  is  common  sense ;  it  does  not  prevent 
disputes,  and  it  cannot,  in  Municipal  or  in  International  Law, 
cover  all  points  which  may  arise.  But  it  has  the  supreme 
merit  of  stating  legal  principles  in  clear  language.  Every 
man  is  supposed  to  know  the  Municipal  Law  of  his  own  country, 
and  its  statement  in  language  which  he  who  runs  may  read  is 
a  condition  precedent  to  any  such  knowledge. 

The  reasons  in  favour  of  the  codification  of  Municipal  Law 
may  be  almost  indefinitely  multiphed  without  exaggerating  or 
making  too  much  of  their  value.  But  the  codification  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law  is  far  more  important  than  of  Municipal  Law  for 
the  reason  that  in  the  former  sphere  of  jurisprudence  codification 
really  makes  the  law.  The  codification  of  International  Law 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  an  international  agreement  binding 
on  the  parties  to  it,  and  the  very  fact  of  the  agreement 
transforms  a  reasonable  practice,  or  a  practice  adhered  to  by 
one  or  two  nations  only,  into  a  rule  binding  on  the  whole 
world ;  in  other  words,  it  creates  as  nearly  as  may  be  a  piece 
of  International  Law.  The  absence  of  a  code  of  Municipal 
Law  does  not  imply  the  absence  of  a  law ;  but  the  absence 
of  a  code  of  International  Law  often  means  the  absence  of  an 
International  Law  or  generally  binding  rule  on  such  points 
as  have  not  been  universally  agreed  upon  by  the  aggregate  of 
civihsed  nations.  A  code  need  not  be  lengthy,  nor  need 
it  include  a  scries  of  propositions  on  one  subject.  The  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Paris  is  an  example — if  one  were  needed — of  a  short  code 
of  four  articles,  two  of  which  only  touch  on  the  same  subject. 
These  two  arc  self-contained,  but  the  point  that  blockades, 
to  be  binding,  must  be  effective,  refers  only  to  one  part  of  a 
subject  in  regard  to  which  there  may  be  increased  codification 
at  some  future  time.  This  law  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  effective 
blockade  in  order  to  be  binding  is  a  useful  illustration  of  the 
desirability  of  a  code.  In  the  year  1809  the  Privy  Council, 
in  the  case  of  the  Nancy  (‘  English  Prize  Cases,’  i.  105),  laid 
down  the  principle  that  ‘  it  was  the  duty  of  the  blockaders  to 
‘  maintain  such  a  force  as  would  be  of  itself  sufficient  to  enforce 
‘the  blockade.’  The  Declaration  of  Paris  put  an  end  once 
for  all  to  the  dicta  of  writers  who,  for  example,  insisted  that  in 
order  to  make  a  blockade  effective  stationary  vessels  should  he 
before  the  port,  and  to  any  question  as  to  a  blockade  de  facto 
and  a  blockade  by  notification.  Now  the  question  is  one  of 
fact  only — namely,  is  a  blockade  in  reality  effectual  ?  The 
law,  as  law  it  may  well  be  termed,  is  therefore  on  this  point 
settled,  and,  as  one  may  say,  codified  and  made  binding  on 
all  the  signatories  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  But  this  basis  of 
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international  legislation  on  the  subject  of  blockades  could  be 
considerably  enlarged.  Thus  Lord  Stowell  held  in  1799  that 
‘  if  a  ship  that  has  broken  a  blockade  is  taken  in  any  part  of 
‘  that  voyage  she  is  taken  in  delicto,  subject  to  confiscation.’  But 
the  practice  of  nations  on  the  matter  is  not  fixed. 

‘  It  is  hkewise  a  moot  point  when  the  period  of  time  comes  to 
an  end  during  which  a  blockade-running  vessel  may  be  said  to  be 
tn  ddklo.  According  to  Continental  theory  and  practice,  such 
vessel  is  tn  ddicto  only  as  long  as  she  is  on  the  spot  of  the  line  of 
blockade,  or,  having  fled  from  there,  as  long  as  she  is  pursued  by 
one  of  the  blockading  cruisers.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to 
the  practice  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  a  blockade- 
running  vessel  is  held  to  be  in  ddicto  as  long  as  she  has  not  com¬ 
pleted  her  voyage  from  the  blockaded  port  to  the  port  of  her  destination 
and  hack  to  the  port  from  which  she  started  originaUy,  the  voyage 
out  and  home  being  considered  one  voyage.  But  a  vessel  is  held 
to  be  tn  ddicto  as  long  only  as  the  blockade  continues,  capture 
being  no  longer  admissible  m  case  the  blockade  has  been  raised 
or  has  otherwise  come  to  an  end.’  (Oppenheim,  ii.  417.) 

Here  is  a  simple  and  practical  point,  of  vital  importance  to 
shipowners,  which  should  and  could  be  placed  outside  the  regions 
of  controversy. 

A  matter  of  even  greater  commercial  importance,  equally 
fit  for  settlement  once  for  all  by  international  agreement, 
is  a  definition  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  right  of  neutral 
vessels,  lying  in  a  belligerent  port  when  it  is  placed  under 
blockade,  to  come  out.  But  though  the  right  is  universally 
conceded  and  could  be  formulated  without  much  difficulty, 
the  question  at  once  arises,  for  what  period  of  time  after  the 
notification  of  the  blockade  is  the  privilege  of  free  exit  to  last  ? 
Fifteen  days  may  be  regarded  as  the  length  of  time  usually 
allowed,  and  for  it  there  is  the  precedent  of  the  Crimean  War, 
the  American  Civil  War  and  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870. 
But  in  1838,  in  establishing  the  blockade  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
France  allowed  neutral  ships  to  have  the  privilege  for  forty-two 
days.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  number  of  privileged  days  were 
stated  in  a  code,  neutral  shipowners,  on  the  approach  or  on  the 
declaration  of  a  war,  would  know  exactly  the  time  during  which 
their  ships  might  safely  leave  a  blockaded  port.  It  may  be 
said  that  it  can  be  assumed  from  international  usage  that 
neutral  vessels  would  be  safe  from  capture  for  fifteen  days,  but 
a  belligerent  would  be  free  to  shorten  this  period  unless  and 
until  it  was  a  party  to  a  distinct  international  agreement. 

Another  pressing  question  in  regard  to  blockades  is  whether 
or  not  pacific  blockades  should  be  permitted  by  International 
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Law,  and,  if  it  be  settled  in  the  affirmative,  whether  or  not  a 
pacific  blockade  is  binding  on  neutral  ships.  It  is  remarkable 
that  an  action  which  is  an  addition  to  non-pacific  means  of 
compulsion  should  not  have  sprung  into  practice  until  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  term  ‘  a  pacific  blockade  ’  is  very 
contradictory,  for  the  closing  of  a  port  or  ports  of  a  friendly 
Power  by  the  ships  of  another  is  in  fact  an  act  of  war.  As 
Dr.  Oppenheim  says,  ‘  blockade,  being  a  violation  of  the 
‘  territorial  supremacy  of  the  blockaded  State,  is  prinna  fade  of 
‘  a  hostile  character.’ 

The  first  instance  of  this  new  means  of  international  compul¬ 
sion  happened  in  1827,  ‘  when,  during  the  Greek  insurrection, 
‘Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  intervened  in  the  interest 
‘  of  the  independence  of  Greece,  and  blockaded  those  parts  of 
‘  the  Greek  coast  which  were  occupied  by  Turkish  troops.’  The 
ultimate  result  of  this  pacific  blockade  was  that  far  from  pacific 
event,  the  battle  of  Navarino.  This,  however,  is  the  first  in  a 
series  of  actually  hostile  acts  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  on  a  nation.  No  unanimity,  as  Dr.  Oppenheim  says, 
exists  as  to  the  legality  of  these  blockades,  which,  it  is  obvious, 
must  result  in  war  unless  the  State  whose  port,  or  ports,  are 
blockaded  is  too  weak  to  resent  this  unfriendly  action.  By 
many  writers  the  value  of  a  pacific  blockade  as  a  means  of 
a  settlement  of  international  differences  without  actual  war 
is  properly  doubted,  and  when  it  is  analysed  it  will  be  seen 
to  be  a  rude  and  unsatisfactory  means  of  compelling  a  weak 
Power  to  do  something  at  the  bidding  of  a  strong  Power.  The 
latter  may  have  right  on  its  side  or  it  may  be  in  the  wrong,  but 
the  recognition  of  pacific  blockade  by  International  Law  would 
certainly,  if  not  properly  safeguarded,  tend  rather  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes  by  arms  than  by  arbitration.  Pacific  blockade 
is  in  fact  an  act  of  international  police,  an  international  sanction 
which  can  only  be  considered  legitimate  when  it  is  used  to  compel 
a  State  to  do  some  act  which  has  been  ordered  by  an  international 
tribunal.  To  legalise  pacific  blockade  by  a  single  Power,  or 
even  several  Powers  on  their  own  initiative,  is  in  truth  to  permit 
a  kind  of  international  lynch  law.  When  a  war  has  broken 
out  between  two  States  a  blockade  may  be  a  legitimate  act  of 
war,  but  used  as  an  instrument  in  the  course  of  negotiations 
it  is  open  to  many  objections,  both  theoretical  and  practical. 
Its  anomalous  character  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  confusion 
of  practice  and  theory  in  regard  to  the  point  whether  or  not 
a  pacific  blockade  should  be  respected  by  ships  of  these  States. 

‘  The  vast  majority  of  writers  ’  deny  the  right  of  a  Power  which 
has  instituted  a  pacific  blockade  to  prevent  the  ingress  and 
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egress  of  such  vessels.  But  it  is  obvious  that  a  blockade  against 
the  ships  of  a  blockaded  Power  only  is  not  effective,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  can  be  little  more  than  a  mixture  of  a  threat  and 
some  inconvenience  to  the  business  of  the  blockaded  port.  If  it  is 
to  be  effectual  it  should  be  complete,  and  if  it  is  to  be  complete 
it  should  only  be  used  as  a  species  of  international  punishment 
or  means  of  compulsion  after  the  State  against  which  it  is  to 
be  used  has  had  judgement  pronounced  against  it  by  an  inter¬ 
national  tribunal. 

‘  There  are  other  parts  [of  the  Law  of  Nations],’  writes  Dr. 
Oppenheim,  ‘  which  are  certainly  ripe  for  codification.’  Here  is 
an  example  of  a  portion  of  International  Law  which  is  ripe  for 
the  process.  And  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  those 
portions  of  the  law  which  it  is  most  desirable  should  be  formu¬ 
lated  in  a  code  are  the  parts  which  touch  the  practical  side  of 
commerce,  and  that  it  is  those  parts  which  it  is  most  easy  to 
codify  because  there  is  a  momentum  in  favour  of  such  codifica¬ 
tion.  Such  a  body  as  the  Institute  of  International  Law— we 
may  here,  by  the  way,  express  a  wish  that  this  society  and  the 
Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  would  unite  and  form  one  society — can  do  useful  work 
by  drafting  specimen  codes.  These,  when  the  time  comes  for 
practical  work,  may  hasten  the  creation  of  definite  international 
codes,  but  no  academic  body  has  the  force  which  is  necessary 
ahke  in  legislation  for  municipal  and  for  international  purposes. 
Practical  necessity,  as  evidenced  by  the  requirements  of  a 
Government  or  by  the  weight  of  public  opinion,  is  absolutely 
essential  for  carrying  out  the  work  of  co^fication.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  have  reached  a  time  suitable  for  some 
work  of  this  kind.  A  great  war  has  not  long  ago  come  to  an 
end,  and  it  has  vividly  recalled  to  neutral  nations  some  of  the 
dangers  to  which,  as  neutrals,  they  are  exposed : 

*  International  Law  is,  just  like  Municipal  Law,  a  product  of 
moral  and  of  economic  factors,  and  at  the  same  time  the  basis  for 
a  favourable  developement  of  moral  and  economic  interests.  This 
being  an  indisputable  fact,  it  may  therefore  fearlessly  be  main¬ 
tain^  that  an  immeasurable  progress  is  guaranteed  to  International 
Law,  since  there  are  eternal  moral  and  economic  factors  working 
in  its  favour.’  (Oppenheim,  i.  75.) 

The  Hague  Convention,  certain  as  it  is  sooner  or  later  to  be 
followed  by  similar  agreements,  is  therefore  a  modern  basis  for 
the  codification  and  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  admitted  rules 
of  International  Law,  as  the  work  of  Grotius  was  for  the  develope¬ 
ment  of  the  law  some  centuries  ago.  But  apart  from  direct 
results,  the  Hague  Convention,  by  laying  down  two  principles— 
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namely,  first  the  agreement  of  the  Signatory  Powers  to  have 
recourse,  before  going  to  war,  to  the  good  offices  or  mediation 
of  another  Power,  and  the  recognition  of  the  propriety  of  a  third 
Power  stepping  in  for  this  purpose,  and  secondly  that  inter¬ 
national  disputes  may  be  settled  by  arbitration — increased 
the  importance  of  International  Law.  For  though  many  sub¬ 
jects  may  arise  both  for  good  offices  and  mediation  and  for 
arbitration  which  may  involve  simply  questions  of  fact,  of 
good  faith,  and  of  Municipal  Law,  yet,  nevertheless,  they  may 
equally  require  for  their  solution  rules  of  International  Law. 
In  other  words,  tribunals  for  the  decision  of  international  ques¬ 
tions  arc  assisted  by  common  rules  of  International  Law  and 
also  tend  to  its  classification  and  growth. 

Questions  as  to  good  offices,  mediation,  and  arbitration  belong 
rather  to  international  morality  and  procedure  than  to  substan¬ 
tive  International  Law,  a  distinction  which  is  not  perhaps 
as  clearly  apparent  in  works  on  International  Law  as  it  should 
be.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  that  the  action  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  in  regard  to  the  Russo-Japanese  War  was  based 
quite  strictly  on  the  Articles  of  the  Hague  Convention.  ‘  The 
‘right  to  offer  good  offices  and  mediation  belongs  to  Powers 
‘  not  engaged  in  the  conflict  [Hranghres  au  canfiit]  even  during 
‘  the  course  of  hostilities  ’  (Art.  III.).  ‘  The  role  of  the  mediator,’ 
says  Art.  IV.,  ‘  consists  in  harmonising  opposing  pretensions.’ 
Whether,  without  the  Hague  Convention,  the  American  Presi¬ 
dent  would  have  undertaken  the  office  of  mediator  cannot  be 
definitely  asserted,  but  unquestionably  the  Hague  Convention 
gave  him  a  moral  and  express  international  right  to  intervene 
as  a  mediator  in  the  conflict.  This  right  is  an  immense  gain 
to  civilisation  and  must  tend  sometimes  to  prevent  and  some¬ 
times  to  end  wars,  but  it  does  not,  as  has  been  said,  affect 
the  body  of  International  Law,  which  contains  the  rules  by 
which  the  conduct  of  nations  is  to  be  regulated,  and  not 
the  practice  or  procedure  under  which  those  rules  are  to  be 
applied. 

From  what  has  already  been  written  in  this  article  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  abundant  material  ready  for  codification  :  that  is, 
for  defimte  international  agreement.  Some  of  this  material  may 
perhaps  be  called  of  old  standing,  though  such  a  matter  as  that 
of  a  pacific  blockade  is  one  of  modern  growth.  But  codification 
will  not  prevent  new  questions  from  arising  which  demand  inter¬ 
national  settlement,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  a  European  war, 
if,  unhappily,  one  should  occur,  would  raise  all  sorts  of  points 
undreamt  of  by  our  immediate  forefathers.  One  may  feel  some 
surprise  that  the  Russo-Japanese  War  raised  points  of  great 
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interest  to  European  nations.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
this  was  the  case. 

For  incidents  during  the  course  of  this  conflict  showed  that 
some  international  agreement  is  required,  for  example,  in  regard 
to  the  admission  of  the  ships  of  war  of  a  belligerent  into 
neutral  waters,  the  limitation  of  the  right  of  hospitality,  and 
the  duration  of  the  stay  of  such  vessels  in  neutral  waters.  As 
we  all  remember,  this  was  for  a  time  a  burning  question ;  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  if  the  international  interest  which 
it  aroused  were  allowed  to  disappear  without  some  practical 
result.  ‘  It  cannot  be  said,’  writes  Dr.  Oppenheim  (ii.  355), 
‘  that  the  rule  adopted  in  1862  by  Great  Britain,  and  followed 
‘  by  some  other  maritime  States,  not  to  allow  a  longer  stay 
‘  than  twenty-four  hours  is  a  rule  of  International  Law.  It 
‘  is  left  to  the  consideration  of  neutrals  to  adopt  any  rule  they 
‘  think  fit  as  long  as  the  admitted  men-of-war  do  not  prolong 
‘  their  stay  for  any  other  than  ordinary  and  legitimate  purposes.’ 
The  still  uncertain,  almost  embryonic,  character  of  a  great  mass 
of  International  Law  is  well  exemplified  by  this  statement. 
For  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any  question  of  greater 
practical  importance,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  neutrals  and 
of  belligerents.  A  neutral  State  may  give  cause  to  a  belligerent 
to  doubt  its  neutrality,  or  a  belligerent  may  become  involved 
in  difficulties  with  a  neutral  Power  by  the  want  of  clearness 
of  International  Law  on  this  point.  Yet,  important  as  is  the 
question  as  to  the  length  of  time  which  a  belligerent  man-of-war 
may  remain  in  a  neutral  port,  it  is  but  one,  and  in  many  respects 
a  subsidiary  one,  of  the  rules  by  which  the  conduct  of  a  neutral 
Power  should  be  governed  with  relation  to  belligerents.  Many 
of  these  rules,  such  as  that  which  forbids  a  belligerent  man-of- 
war  to  capture  belligerent  ships  within  a  neutral  belt  are 
unquestionably  fundamental  and  capable  of  being  formulated 
in  a  code.  To  enumerate  these  various  points  would  be  alike 
unreasonable  and  wearisome. 

The  new  questions  which  have  arisen,  produced  by  mechanical 
progress  such  as  wireless  telegraphy  and  floating  mines,  will 
require  very  careful  attention.  Upon  the  latter  interesting 
subject  Dr.  Oppenheim  suggests  some  practical  rules  : 

‘  The  matter  [he  says]  ought  to  be  regulated  in  the  followng 
way  : — Every  belligerent  is  allowed  to  drop  floating  mechanical  mines 
inside  his  own  or  the  territorial  waters  of  the  enemy,  provided 
warning  is  given  to  neutrab  to  avoid  the  waters  concerned.  On 
the  open  sea  no  dropping  of  such  mines  is  allowed  except  inside 
a  line  of  blockade.  In  any  case,  all  floating  mines  must  be  properly 
moored,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  their  drifting  away. 
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Under  no  circumstances  and  conditions  is  it  allowed  to  set  floating 
mines  adrift.’  (ii.  190.) 

We  are  not  clear  how  far  these  rules  are  hkely  to  be  adopted 
by  every  nation,  for  they  certainly  raise  questions  upon  which 
technical  opinion  may  differ.  Thus,  to  forbid  mines  to  be 
dropped  in  the  open  sea  might  sensibly  lessen  the  offensive 
power  of  a  belligerent,  and  in  like  manner  the  compulsory 
mooring  of  mines  in  belligerent  waters  might  perceptibly  limit 
their  action.  On  the  other  hand,  there  stands  in  the  forefront 
of  such  a  discussion  as  this  the  welfare  of  neutrals :  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  international  agreement  in  modern  times  was  unques¬ 
tionably  to  limit  the  power  of  belligerents  where  the  rights  of 
belligerents  and  the  welfare  of  neutrals  came  into  conflict,  and 
these  latter  considerations  would  probably  determine  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  direction  which  Dr.  Oppenheim  indicates. 

Another  matter  which  has  grown  out  of  the  progress  of 
civilisation,  and  is  of  quite  recent  growth,  is  that  of  the  right 
of  belligerents  to  interfere  with  telegraph  cables  laid  beneath 
the  sea.  These  instniments  have  been  in  existence  for  so 
comparatively  short  a  time  that  no  definite  international  usage 
has  been  established  on  this  point.  Therefore  there  is  here, 
unlike  the  case  of  some  other  questions,  a  clean  slate  upon 
which  a  set  of  international  rules  may  be  written,  without 
hindrance  from  conflicting  national  practices.  The  only 
definite  rules  on  this  point  seem  to  be  those  contained  in  Art.  5 
of  the  Naval  War  Code  of  the  United  States,  which  it  may  be 
useful  and  interesting  to  quote  : 

‘  (1)  Submarine  telegraphic  cables  between  points  in  the  territory 
of  an  enemy,  or  between  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and 
that  of  an  enemy,  are  subject  to  such  treatment  as  the  necessities 
of  war  may  reqmre. 

‘(2)  Submarine  telegraphic  cables  between  the  territory  of  an 
enemy  and  neutral  territory  may  be  interrupted  within  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  enemy. 

‘  (3)  Submarine  telegraphic  cables  between  two  neutral  territories 
shall  be  held  inviolable  and  free  from  interruption.’  (ii.  225.) 

In  1902  the  Institute  of  International  Law  adopted  five 
rules  on  the  same  subject,  but  they  have  not  the  importance 
of  those  approved  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  since 
they  express  an  academic  opinion  only.  The  weak  point  in  the 
so-called  American  rules  is  that  the  first  of  them  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  rule  of  conduct  at  all.  It  leaves  the  question  at  large,  but 
it  has  at  least  this  characteristic,  that  it  does  not  declare  in  so 
many  words  that  a  cable  between  points  on  a  belligerent  territory, 
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or  between  two  belligerent  territories,  may  be  cut.  In  other 
words,  it  recognises  that  a  cable  is  a  means  of  communication 
which  should  not  be  interfered  with  if  such  interference  can  be 
avoided.  The  third  rule  is  one  upon  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
there  can  be  no  disagreement,  so  that  it  may  be  equally  hoped 
that  it  will  in  no  long  time  be  a  recognised  rule  of  International 
Law,  embodied  in  a  code.  The  second  rule  seems  to  be  open  to 
criticism.  Submarine  cables  are  not  things  in  the  nature  of 
contraband,  and  there  is,  prima  facie,  no  reason  why  a  cable 
between  an  enemy’s  territory  and  a  neutral  territory  should 
have  an  iota  of  influence  on  the  course  of  a  war.  Therefore 
one  may  fairly  ask  why  a  belligerent  should  have  the  right 
to  interrupt  a  cable  between  the  territory  of  bis  enemy  and 
of  a  neutral.  He  may,  it  is  true,  have  suspicions  that  messages 
useful  to  such  enemy  are  conveyed  over  this  cable,  but  they 
may  equally  well  be  conveyed  over  a  cable  between  two  neutral 
countries.  At  present  we  cannot  hope  for  rules,  in  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  non-combatants,  more  liberal  than  those  which  have 
been  formulated  by  the  United  States.  It  is  evident  that  the 
cutting  of  communication  between  points  on  belligerent  territory 
might  have  a  vital  influence  on  the  course  of  a  war.  If,  for 
example,  Korea  and  Japan  were  integral  parts  of  one  territory, 
the  severance  of  a  cable  between  these  places  might  have  h^ 
no  little  result  on  a  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  waged 
in  Manchuria.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  other  instances 
in  which  the  same  result  might  follow,  so  that  any  advance  on 
the  United  States  rules  appears  improbable  and  visionary. 

Another  point,  somewhat  similar  in  character,  arises  in 
reference  to  the  use  of  wireless  telegraphy.  Whether  sufficient 
experience  of  this  infant  science  has  yet  been  obtained  to 
make  international  legislation  desirable  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
It  is  possible  to  be  premature  in  formulating  international  rules 
as  well  as  late.  But  one  aspect  of  the  question  scarcely  seems 
doubtful :  namely,  that  it  is,  or  should  be,  illegal  for  a  belligerent 
to  make  use  of  neutral  territory  for  the  purpose  of  a  station 
for  wireless  telegraphy,  as  happened  in  the  late  war,  when  the 
Russians  installed  an  apparatus  for  wireless  telegraphy  at  Chifu 
and  from  that  point  communicated  with  Port  Arthur.  To  do  this 
is  to  make  use  of  neutral  territory  for  actual  purposes  of  war, 
and  it  would,  if  legitimate,  enable  a  belligerent,  whose  armies 
were  near  the  confines  of  neutral  territory,  to  erect  telegraph 
stations  on  such  territory,  with,  as  one  may  assume,  much 
advantage  to  himself.  Such  a  user  of  neutral  territory  differs 
entirely  &om  the  mere  transmission  of  messages  by  a  belligerent 
over  neutral  telegraph  wires  erected  by  neutrals  on  neutral 
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territory.  It  assumes  an  occupation  by  a  belligerent  of  a  piece 
of  neutral  territory,  and  it  would  justify  an  attack  by  another 
belligerent  on  such  station.  In  other  words,  it  is  adverse  to  the 
entire  theory  of  neutral  responsibility. 

But  in  regard  to  the  solution  of  all  problems  of  International 
Law  the  main  object  to  be  kept  in  view,  both  by  publicists 
and  statesmen,  is  that  large  portions  of  international  usage  are 
now  fit  to  be  formulated  in  a  code,  and  that  by  such  codification 
they  become  binding  on  civilised  nations  as  nearly  as  inter¬ 
national  rules  can  be  law  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 
The  time  has  in  fact  arrived  when  an  actual  code  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law  might  be  attempted.  We  have  referred  in  some 
detail  to  the  question  of  blockade  and  have  shown  that  little 
difficulty  now  exists  in  formulating  some  rules  of  International 
Law  on  this  subject.  But  one  of  these  is  already  to  be  found 
in  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  therefore  this  rule  would  have 
to  be  taken  from  that  document  and  placed  with  any  other 
rules  which  might  be  formulated  in  a  code  which  should  deal 
with  the  question  of  blockade.  The  fact  that  there  would 
be  little  difficulty  in  effecting  this  shows  how  far  we  have  gone 
towards  the  definite  ascertainment  of  many  of  the  principles 
and  rules  of  International  Law ;  in  other  words,  that  international 
morality  has  now,  in  respect  of  many  matters,  a  perfectly  under¬ 
stood  series  of  rules. 

But  especially  in  reducing  to  a  final  shape  rules  by  which  the 
conduct  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  is  to  be  governed,  general 
principles  Jshould  be  regarded,  and  not  merely  temporary  and 
ephemeral  conditions.  If  a  code  of  International  Law  in 
regard  to  the  search  and  capture  of  neutral  vessels  could  have 
bwn  adopted  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  the  British  public  would  have  desired  it  to  be 
as  favourable  as  possible  to  neutral  vessels.  This  national 
attitude  might  and  probably  would  be  changed  if  the  position 
of  Great  Britain  were  also  changed  from  a  neutral  to  that  of  a 
belligerent.  International  rules  have  always  been  regarded 
and  worked  from  a  somewhat  selfish  national  point  of  view. 
It  was  natural  that  this  should  be  so.  But  in  the  future  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  as  far  as  may  be,  international  rules  will  be 
regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  welfare  of 
the  family  of  nations,  which  we  cannot  doubt  is  best  served, 
in  regard  to  the  position  of  neutrals  and  belligerents,  by  the 
limitation,  as  far  as  is  reasonably  possible,  of  the  rights  of 
belligerents. 
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Art.  XI.— the  ROYAL  POOR-LAW  COMMISSION,  1905 
AND  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR. 

1.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners'  Report  of  1834.  [Cd.  2728.] 

(1905  reprint.  Price  1«.  9>d.) 

2.  The  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government 

Board,  for  1904-1905.  [Cd.  2661.]  Price  4s.  lOd. 

3.  The  Strength  of  the  People.  By  Helen  Bosanquet.  London: 

Macmillan,  1902. 

4.  Old-Age  Pensions.  London  :  Macmillan,  1903.  A  collection 

of  short  papers. 

5.  The  Relief  of  Distress  due  to  Ward  of  Employment.  Report 

of  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Council  of  the  Charity  Organi¬ 
sation  Society.  November  1904. 

6.  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy. 

[Cd.  2852.]  Price  Is.  6d. 

^PHE  members  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  are 
now  setthng  down  to  work.  The  problems  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  solve  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  serious,  and  cover 
a  wider  area,  than  those  which  confronted  their  great  pre¬ 
decessors  more  than  seventy  years  ago ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  terms  of  reference  in  the  two  cases. 

They  are  as  follows  : 

‘  Reference  of  February  1832. — To  make  a  diligent  and  full  inquiry 
into  the  practical  operation  of  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  into  the  manner  in  which  those  laws  are 
administered ;  and  to  report  whether  any  and  what  alterations, 
amendments,  or  improvements  may  be  beneficially  made  in  the 
said  laws,  or  in  the  manner  of  administering  them  ;  and  how  the 
same  may  be  carried  into  effect.’ 

‘  Reference  of  November  1905. — To  inquire  (1)  into  the  working 
of  the  laws  relating  to  the  relief  of  poor  persons  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  (2)  into  the  various  means  which  have  been  adopted 
outside  of  the  Poor  Laws  for  meeting  distress  arising  from  want  of 
employment,  particularly  during  periods  of  severe  industrial  depres¬ 
sion.  And  to  consider  and  report  whether  any,  and  if  so  what, 
modifications  of  the  Poor  Laws,  or  changes  in  their  administrationj 
or  fresh  legislation  for  dealing  with  distress,  are  advisable.’ 

The  new  Commissioners,  though  they  will  have  ready  to  their 
hands  masses  of  information  of  an  extent,  variety,  and  accuracy 
far  beyond  what  was  available  in  1832,  will,  no  doubt,  have  to 
collect  special  evidence,  as  the  old  (I^mmissioners  did.  And 
something  may  be  learnt  by  observing  the  steps  taken  by  the 
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earlier  Commisaion.  The  following  quotation  speaks  for  itself ; 
it  is  taken  from  the  preface  to  the  volume,  published  in  March 
1833,  of  extracts  from  evidence  collected  by  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioners  during  the  previous  few  months  : 

‘  The  most  important,  and  certainly  the  most  painful,  parts  of 
its  contents  (i.e.  the  volume  of  extracts)  are — the  proof  that  the 
maladministration  which  was  supposed  to  be  principally  confined  to 
some  of  the  agricultural  districts  appears  to  have  spread  over  almost 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  into  the  manufacturing  towns  ;  the 
proof  that  actual  intimidation,  directed  against  those  who  are,  or 
are  supposed  to  be,  unfavourable  to  profuse  relief,  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  sources  of  maladministration  ;  and  the  proof  that 
the  evil,  though  checked  in  some  places  by  extraordinary  energy 
and  talents,  is,  on  the  whole,  steadily  and  rapidly  progressive.’ 

As  a  fact,  the  instructions  issued  at  the  outset  to  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  show  that  the  question  was  believed  to  be  chiefly 
a  rural  one,  although,  of  course,  its  urban  aspect  was  not 
disregarded.  This  appears  not  only  from  the  instructions  them¬ 
selves,  but  from  the  three  sets  of  queries,  two  for  rural  districts, 
and  one  for  towns,  which  were  supplied  for  circulation. 

As  regards  these  queries,  the  Commissioners  are  careful  to 
point  out  that  mere  written  replies  are  of  comparatively  httle 
value  unless  sifted  and  tested,  and  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
are  enjoined 

‘  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  poor  by  personal  inquiry  among  them, 
and  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws,  by  being  present  at  vestries 
and  at  the  sessions  of  magistrates  ;  .  .  dwelling  (in  such  investiga¬ 
tions)  principally  on  those  facts  from  which  some  general  inference 
may  be  drawn,  and  which  form  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.’ 

This  conduct  of  inquiry  on  the  spot  was  a  marked  feature  of 
the  policy  of  the  Commissioners.  The  Assistant  Commissioners 
were  carefully  chosen  and  appointed,  not  by  Government  nor 
by  a  Department,  but  by  the  Commissioners  themselves.  Their 
Reports,  obtained  in  the  manner  above  prescribed,  not  only 
furnished  their  chiefs  with  solid  facts,  ascertained  upon  a  uniform 
and  well-considered  system ;  but  imparted  to  the  evidence  and 
to  the  main  Report  a  vividness,  full  of  personal  and  topical 
illustration,  far  beyond  what  is  usually  to  be  found  in  such 
documents.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  excellent  example  then 
set  may  be  followed  to-day. 

It  is  further  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  Commissioners, 
while  setting  about  their  task  with  equal  method,  will  cover 
the  whole  ground  from  the  outset — namely,  ‘  The  improve- 
‘  ment  of  the  condition  of  the  poor.’  This  consideration,  which 
might  well  have  been  expressly  embodied,  as  it  is  surely 
VOL.  CCllI.  NO.  CCCCXVl.  K  K 
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implied,  in  the  reference,  should  govern  all  inquiry  and  be  the 
object  of  every  recommendation.  To  confine  the  investigation 
only  to  Poor  Law  relief,  as  the  old  Commissioners  practically 
did,  even  taking  the  expression  in  the  fullest  possible  extent, 
would  be  too  narrow.  The  issue  raised  is  wider  and  deeper. 
It  is  no  less  than  this :  ‘  By  what  modifications  of  law  or 
*  administration  can  the  existing  sources  of  assistance,  moral 
‘  and  material,  public  and  private,  which  are  ostensibly  designed 
‘  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  be  so  utilised  as  to  do  the  greatest 
‘  possible  amount  of  good,  and  the  least  possible  amount  of 
‘  harm  1  ’ 

It  follows  that  the  inquiry  ought  to  take  into  account  the 
administration  of  charitable  fimds,  endowed  or  otherwise,  as 
well  as  that  of  funds  furnished  by  rates  or  taxes.  Nor  will  any 
system  be  complete  which  does  not  aim  at  co-ordinating  all  such 
forces. 

These  two  considerations  appear  to  be  nearly  sufficient,  and 
to  be  paramount.  Others  either  grow  naturally  out  of  them, 
or  must  be  admitted  to  lie  outside  the  scope  of  any  such  Com¬ 
mission  as  the  present.  For  instance,  on  the  one  hand,  although 
sanitation,  secular  education,  and  moral  instruction  are,  of 
course,  intimately  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  poor,  they 
cannot  possibly  be  included.  On  the  other  hand,  trade  and  labour 
questions  of  all  kinds  are  so  bound  up  with  that  condition  that 
the  Commissioners  will  be  unable  to  disregard  them,  particularly 
in  dealing  with  the  second  branch  of  the  reference.  The  ideal 
state  of  society  would  be  that  every  man  dependent  upon  his 
labour  should,  during  his  working  years,  be  able  to  earn  enough 
to  maintain  himself  throughout  Ufe,  and  those  whom  he  might 
be  legally  or  morally  bound  to  support.  Such  an  ideal  state  of 
things  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  now  ;  and  if  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  poor  is  to  be  the  governing  motive  of 
the  present  investigation,  these  employment-problems  must  to 
some  extent  be  examined,  and  their  relation  to  the  more  specific 
questions  must  be  determined. 

The  old  queries  show  that  even  the  old  Commissioners  made 
some  examination  into  such  points ;  but  the  present  inquiry 
must  obviously  be  far  more  compUcated.  What,  then,  may 
be  expected  to  be  the  general  characteristics  of  the  present 
situation,  and  the  events  which  have  led  up  to  it,  as  the  same 
will  be  disclosed  and  substantiated  by  proper  evidence  ? 

Broadly  speaking,  the  evils  which  occasioned  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  1832  Commission  were  first  and  most  clearly  ob¬ 
served  in  connection  with  able-bodied  pauperism,  especially  as 
regards  outdoor  relief  in  all  its  forms,  though  in  the  course  of  the 
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inquiry  it  became  obvious  that  in  the  greater  part  of  the  districts 
examined,  both  town  and  country,  the  relief  funds  were  in  many 
other  ways  being  applied  to  purposes  opposed  to  the  letter, 
and  still  more  to  the  spirit,  of  the  original  Poor  Law,  of  the 
forty-third  of  Elisabeth,  and,  (in  the  words  of  the  report,)  were 
‘  destructive  to  the  morals  of  the  most  numerous  class,  and  the 
‘  welfare  of  all.’ 

There  was,  in  fact,  a  general  assumption  that  a  labouring  man 
could  not  be  expected,  even  if  able-bodied,  to  maintain  himself 
and  his  family ;  but  the  mischief  was  wider  than  this  might 
geem  to  involve ;  it  penetrated  into  al’  branches  of  administra¬ 
tion,  poisoning  all  relations  of  hfe,  at  every  age  for  either  sex, 
and  affecting  alike  labourers  and  their  families,  employers, 
landowners,  and  the  very  administrators  of  relief.  Idleness, 
improvidence,  discontent,  corruption,  vice  and  violence,  were 
the  result,  and  many  parts  of  the  country  were  on  the  verge  of 
ruin.  The  story,  once  familiar,  is  not  so  well  remembered  now. 
Fortunately  the  old  Report  has  recently  been  reprinted,  to 
speak  for  itself ;  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  copious  extracts 
from  the  evidence  had  been  appended  to  it,  together  with 

Cges  from  the  subsequent  annual  Reports  of  the  Poor  Law 
uissioners  engaged  in  carrying  the  new  law  into  effect. 
The  Local  Government  Board  might  do  worse  than  issue  such 
s  supplementary  volume. 

It  need  not  be  denied  that  other  causes  besides  a  bad  Poor  Law 
were  at  work  to  produce  such  a  terrible  state  of  things.  Some 
of  them  will  be  alluded  to  presently.  The  point  is  that  by 
systematic  and  laborious  inquiry  the  1832  Commissioners  laid  it 
bare  in  all  its  ramifications,  and  proceeded  to  make  definite 
recommendations  for  its  reform,  founded  upon  what  they 
describe  as  ‘the  most  extensive,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
‘most  consistent,  body  of  evidence  that  was  ever  brought  to 
‘  bear  upon  a  single  subject.’ 

These  recommendations  were  broad  and  simple.  Dealing,  as 
they  did,  with  poor  rates  provided  compulsorily  from  pubUc 
sources  only,  and  definitely  putting  on  one  side  ‘  charities  ’  as 
a  separate  subject,  they  drew  a  sharp  distinction  between  the 
merely  ‘  poor  ’  and  the  ‘  indigent  ’  or  destitute,  whom  they  held 
to  be  alone  within  the  province  of  the  Poor  Law.  And  as  regards 
the  rehef  of  these  indigent,  they  laid  down  the  principle  which 
must  ever  underlie  good  Poor  Law  administration,  that  ‘  The 
‘  situation  of  the  individual  reheved  shall  not,  on  the  whole,  be 
mad  really  or  apparently  so  eligible  as  the  situation  of  the 
independent  labourer  of  the  lowest  class.’  The  rest  of  their 
recommendations,  as  well  as  the  statute  in  whieh  they  were 
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embodied,  are  little  more  than  an  application  of  this  fundamental 
principle.  The  establishment  of  unions  and  boards  of  guar¬ 
dians,  with  well-regulated  workhouses  and  officers,  the  abolition 
of  partial  rehef,  the  constitution  of  a  central  authority,  with 
power  of  control  and  audit,  all  these  were  only  the  machinery 
for  effecting  the  one  great  object,  the  manufacture  wholesale, 
of  the  independent,  self-reliant  individual. 

The  passing  of  this  great  Act  was  followed  by  a  transforma¬ 
tion  of  national  character.  Founded  upon  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  country,  backed  on  the  whole  by  the  support 
of  an  instructed  and  really  alarmed  public,  (a  support  which 
has  not,  unfortunately,  at  all  periods  or  in  all  places  survived  the 
removal  of  the  more  serious  causes  for  alarm),  directed  against 
the  pernicious  influences  which  were  sapping  and  stifling  the 
manhood  of  the  people,  it  set  free,  as  administered  by  the  strong 
men  chosen  for  the  task,  the  latent  forces  of  energy  existing 
everywhere,  and  prepared  the  able-bodied  man  to  make  full  use 
of  the  openings  wliich  the  years  brought  in  rapid  succession. 

Those  who  adversely  criticise  its  principles  and  its  leading 
administrators,  perhaps  without  having  mastered  the  former,  or 
having  tried  to  understand  the  high  character  of  the  latter, 
sometimes  contend  that  the  labouring  classes  had  no  chance 
previously ;  and  that  without  the  rapid  development,  com¬ 
mercial  and  political,  which  followed  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
without  the  far-reaching  influence  of  the  introduction  of  steam 
power  into  locomotion  and  manufactures,  without  cheapened 
food  and  clothing,  improved  sanitation  and  education,  and 
general  amehoration  of  conditions,  the  new  law  would  have 
had  httle  to  boast  of.  But  it  may  equally  well  be  argued 
that  if  the  Poor  Law  of  1834  had  not  been  passed,  the  other 
factors  would  have  had  comparatively  little  chance  of  coming 
into  play,  and  industrial  developement  would  have  been 
seriously  retarded.  Moreover,  the  time  was  a  crucial  one. 
If  British  labour  had  not  been  free  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  prodigious  widening  of  its  opportunities,  who  can  say 
what  would  have  been  the  effect  upon  this  country  in  the  great 
race  for  the  markets  of  the  world  ?  The  fairer  view  is  that  none 
of  these  factors  could  have  had  so  much  effect  without  the 
others.  But  this  does  not  imply  that  any  of  them  was  not 
essential. 

Besides,  these  general  factors  have  not  ceased  to  operate,  and 
have  been,  indeed,  multiplied  and  reinforced  in  many  ways. 
The  opening  of  new  markets,  the  extension  of  all  means  of 
communication,  the  endless  discoveries  of  science,  the  com¬ 
munity  of  property  in  all  knowledge,  the  removal  of  checks  and 
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hindrances  and  disabilities  of  every  kind,  the  freedom  from  pro¬ 
longed  wars,  all  have  gone  to  provide,  in  increasing  measure, 
for  the  ‘  working  man,’  opportunities  far  beyond  what  could 
have  been  dreamed  of  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  or  even 
the  early  part  of  that  of  Queen  Victoria.  Yet  here  we  are  in 
1906  face  to  face  with  social  difficulties,  arising  out  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  poor,  which  have  necessitated  another  Poor  Law 
Commission !  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  Never,  probably, 
have  there  been  so  many  good  men  and  women  spending  them¬ 
selves  in  the  endeavour  to  find  out  what  is  right,  and  to  do  it. 
On  the  one  hand,  never  have  there  been  greater  riches  and 
prosperity ;  never  has  the  standard  of  middle-class  fife  been 
higher ;  never,  on  the  whole,  has  the  condition  of  the  ordinary 
labourer  or  artisan  been  better,  with  higher  wages,  shorter  hours, 
lower  prices,  and  larger  supply  of  all  kinds  of  commodities 
formerly  unprocurable ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  poverty  and 
degradation,  if  less  extensive,  are  still  only  too  deep.  Why  is 
it  t  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  Poor  Law  of  1834  ?  Were  its  main 
principles  wrong  ?  Have  they  become  antiquated  ?  Or  have 
they  been  ignored  or  not  applied  1 

Several  points  are  clear.  In  the  first  place,  just  as  there 
have  been  many  factors  at  work  for  good,  so  there  have 
been  others  at  work  for  evil ;  both,  alike,  distinct  from  Poor 
Law  or  its  administration.  The  very  growth  of  material 
prosperity,  by  raising  the  standard  of  comfort  and  expen¬ 
diture  on  the  part  of  those  who  could  afford  to  live  up  to  it, 
has  affected  those  who  could  not,  and  the  labouring  classes 
now  probably  spend  more  on  food,  dress,  amusements,  and 
holidays  than  ever  before,  or  than  many  of  them  ought  properly 
to  do  if  they  wish  to  rise  in  the  world,  or  to  be  able  to  fulfil  their 
own  proper  obligations.  Fortunes,  it  has  been  said,  are  more 
easily  saved  than  made.  Certainly  money  is  more  easily  spent 
than  saved.  The  love  of  money  may,  indeed,  be  the  root  of 
many  kinds  of  evil ;  but  thriftlessness  and  extravagance  are 
very  fruitful  seeds,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  growing  distaste 
for  steady  work  and  an  excessive  indulgence  in  recreation, 
which  are  having  a  seriously  bad  effect  in  some  trades,  if  not 
upon  the  nation  itself  as  a  whole. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  dwell  upon  other  less  innocent 
subjects  of  expenditure,  such  as  gambling  and  drink.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  side  by  side  with  the  evidences  of  thrift, 
which  savings  banks,  friendly  societies,  &c.,  do  undoubtedly 
afford,  there  exist  only  too  many  proofs  of  a  contrary  tendency, 
leading  down  the  fatal  slope. 

Again,  the  developement  of  manufactures  and  industries, 
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with  its  rapid  changes ;  foreign  competition  ;  the  disputes  between 
trade  unions  and  employers,  disturbing  business  for  months  at 
a  time,  and  sometimes  driving  away  capital  altogether  ;  perhaps 
the  unsettling  effects  of  partial  or  misconceived  education, 
certainly  the  imaginary  attractions  of  town-life  ;  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  handjs  needed  for  agriculture,  and  the  general 
increase  of  population — all  these  things  have  contributed  to 
dislocations  of  markets  and  to  collections  of  people  in  places 
where  their  labour  is  not  continuously  required.  And  once 
more,  it  is  a  sad  fact  that,  although  ministers  of  religion  are 
more  active  and  earnest  than  formerly,  although  there  is  much 
talk  of  patriotism,  and  much  admiration  of  athleticism,  the 
standard  of  life  of  the  lower  classes  in  large  towns  is  still  deplor¬ 
ably  low,  whether  as  regards  morality,  public  spirit,  or  mere 
animal  well-being. 

These  evils,  however,  can  hardly  be  directly  charged  against 
the  Poor  Law  alone,  and  are  only  in  point  as  evidence  of  forces 
telling  against  a  healthy  state  of  society,  just  as  the  general 
material  progress  has  exercised  its  influence  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion.  The  question  is  whether,  and  how  far,  the  Poor  Law  of  1834 
in  itself,  or  by  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  amended,  extended, 
and  administered,  can  at  all  be  regarded  as  contributing  to  the 
existence  of  a  condition  of  things  calling  for  the  appointment  of 
a  new  Commission  of  Inquiry. 

Now  it  ought  to  be  made  clear  in  the  Report,  that  the  Poor  Law 
has  not  only  not  been  a  failure,  but  has  even  changed  for  the 
better  in  many  respects  since  1834,  both  by  actual  amendment  and 
by  improved  administration  in  certain  particulars.  Pauperism 
has  much  declined,  especially  able-bodied  pauperism — pace  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  whose  colossal  and  unrecanted  blunder  as  to  the 
number  of  able-bodied  inmates  of  workhouses  must  have  shaken 
the  faith  of  many  believers  in  his  accuracy.  Pauper  children 
are  better  brought  up  and  educated,  and  start  in  life  with  better 
chances ;  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic,  though  still  needing 
further  provision,  are  better  looked  after.  So  are  the  bhnd  and 
afflicted.  The  pauper  lunatic  is  cared  for  as  never  before ;  and 
the  numbers  discharged  as  ‘  cured,’  or  well  enough  to  return  to 
their  friends,  would  have  surprised  our  ancestors.  The  work- 
houses  and  workhouse  infirmaries,  especially  in  the  big  towns, 
are  almost  too  good,  and  are  giving  rise  to  difficult  questions  in 
consequence.  So  comfortable  are  they  in  some  places  that  the 
workhouse  test  is  becoming  inoperative.  The  Poor  Law  con¬ 
ferences,  and  the  associations  of  Poor  Law  unions  and  of  Poor 
Law  officers,  have  preserved  and  stimulated  an  amount  of  interest 
in  Poor  Law  matters  which  must  be  witnessed  to  be  appre- 
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ciated.  Guardians  can  learn  the  results  of  various  modes  of 
administration,  and  records  and  statistics  are  only  too  volu¬ 
minous.  Lastly  the  theory  and  practice  of  charitable  relief  are 
more  keenly  and  intelligently  studied  every  year.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  these  marks  of  progress,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
admittedly  need  for  a  new  Commission ! 

There  have,  indeed,  long  been  signs  of  trouble.  As  to  this, 
there  has  been  agreement  among  persons  whose  views  widely 
differ  with  regard  to  the  right  steps  to  be  taken.  Before  the 
1886  Mansion  House  Fund,  before  the  Salvation  Army  set 
itself  to  reclaim  ‘  Darkest  England,’  or  Sir  Charles  Booth  and 
Mr.  Rowntree  focussed  the  public  eye  upon  the  dark  patches 
of  London  and  York,  the  existence  of  a  growing  mass  of  casual 
labour,  partly  vagrant,  partly  seasonal,  partly  rising  and  falling 
with  the  nature  or  state  of  trade,  local  or  general,  but  wholly 
unable,  or  in  some  cases  unwilling,  to  find  and  keep  regular 
employment,  has  been  recognised.  Winter  after  winter  in 
varying  degree,  mainly  in  the  metropolis,  the  question  has 
arisen.  Funds  have  been  raised ;  shelters,  soup-ldtehens, 
labour  farms,  relief  works,  have  been  started ;  distress  com¬ 
mittees,  emigration  agencies,  charitable  agencies  of  all  kinds, 
have  been  at  work ;  conferences  have  been  held ;  inquiry  com¬ 
mittees,  appointed  by  Government,  by  Departments,  by  local 
authorities,  by  private  societies  or  groups  of  individuals,  have 
sat,  taken  evidence,  and  reported ;  the  experience  of  foreign 
countries  has  been  consulted — and  yet  the  question  has  remained 
unanswered,  and  has  even  become  more  acute.  It  is  deplorable 
to  tlunk  of  the  thousands  of  individuals  who,  whether  by  their 
own  fault  or  that  of  others,  are  living  lives  without  backbone, 
or  hope,  or  steady  object,  or  happiness  worthy  of  the  name. 
Doctors  sometimes  enforce  their  counsels  by  pointing  out  that 
of  the  thousands  of  cases  in  hospitals  and  infimaries,  a 
very  large  percentage  owe  their  ailments  to  preventable  causes, 
mere  neglect  of  plain  rules  of  healthy  living  from  youth  up¬ 
wards.  How  many  of  the  social  wrecks  around  us  are  due  to 
neglect  of  equally  plain  rules  of  life !  There  is  only  one  sadder 
reflection,  and  that  is,  how  many  others  are  due  to  causes  beyond 
their  own  control.  Both  classes  are  equally  subjects  for  the 
most  searching  inquiry.  For,  although,  in  the  words  of  the 
Report,  in  November  1904,  of  a  special  committee  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  to  inquire  into  ‘  the  relief  of  distress  due  to 
‘  want  of  employment,’  ‘  The  problem  is  only  in  part  industrial 
‘  and  economic.  In  great  part  it  is  a  problem  of  social  compe- 
‘  tence  and  moral  responsibility  ’ ;  still  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Commissioners  will  not  be  content  to  deal  with  only  a  branch. 
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but  will  recognise  the  necessity  for  stating  clearly  each  and 
every  cause  contributing  to  deterioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  poor. 

So  far,  what  has  been  said  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  brief 
sketch  of  the  general  sequence  of  events  which  have  led  to  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  especially  as  regards  the  ‘  Unemployed,’ 
the  object  having  been  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
which  may  fairly  be  expected  as  a  basis  for  any  preliminary 
statement.  This  question,  of  the  Unemployed,  has  probably 
had  more  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  the  new  Commission 
than  has  any  other  Poor  Law  question.  It  has  latterly  even 
thrown  into  the  shade  the  question  of  the  ‘  Aged  Poor,’  which, 
under  the  name  of  ‘  Old  Age  Pensions,’  has  for  several  years 
attracted  attention.  And  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  little  more 
about  both  of  these  matters  and  the  principles  involved  before 
going  on  to  consider  the  lines  upon  which  the  Commissioners’ 
recommendations  may  perhaps  be  made. 

What,  then,  are  the  underlpng  difficulties  ?  Is  it  the  Poor 
Law  that  is  fundamentally  wrong  ?  or  has  it  not  had  a  fair 
chance  1  The  principle  running  through  the  old  Report  is  that 
of  discouraging  dependence  upon  State  aid.  The  doctrines  of 
Bentham  held  the  field  in  those  days.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  tendency  of  recent  years  has  been  more  and  more  in  a  con¬ 
trary  direction.  The  EngUshman’s  theory  of  a  commonwealth 
seventy  years  ago  might  almost  be  said  to  have  been  that  it 
should  be  composed  of  individuals  rendering  the  maximum  of 
public  service  and  receiving  the  minimum  of  remuneration  in 
return  :  ‘  The  State’s  business  is  my  business  ;  but  my  business 
‘  is  not  the  State’s  business.’  Such  a  conception  is  not  without 
its  faults :  great  benefits  have  resulted  from  the  extension  of  the 
State’s  sphere  of  action  ;  but  it  will  be  a  bad  day  for  this  country 
when  the  converse  is  accepted  as  the  ideal.  Yet,  apart  from  the 
extraordinary  multiplication  of  societies  and  agencies  designed 
to  render  assistance  in  all  emergencies  of  life,  there  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  a  developement  of  general  Poor  Law  administra¬ 
tion  which  indicates  a  decided  weakening  of  the  old  principles, 
even  if  it  does  not  justify  the  complaint  of  the  individualists 
that  we  are  tending  to  admit  the  responsibility  of  the  State  for 
the  welfare  of  everyone  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The 
backbone  of  the  18.34  system  was  that  the  destitute  alone  were 
proper  recipients  of  poor’s  relief,  and  that  they  should  be 
treated  with  strict  impartiality,  the  application  of  the  work- 
house  test  acting  as  a  kind  of  ‘  mitigated  necessity,’  and  no 
claim  to  preferential  treatment  on  the  ground  of  desert,  or  to 
pubhc  employment,  being  in  any  way  admitted.  And  where 
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these  principles  have  been  steadily  applied,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  there  has  been  a  striking  absence  of  those  difficulties 
which  are  now  under  discussion.  Nowadays,  however,  the 
tendency  seems  to  be  to  consider  poverty,  not  actual  destitu¬ 
tion,  as  the  necessary  condition  for  relief ;  and,  further,  to  aim 
at  discriminating  between  individuals,  classifying  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  ‘  deserts,’  and  extending  to  those  judged  more 
‘  deserving  ’  a  better  treatment  than  that  bestowed  upon  those 
of  inferior  qualifications.  This  is  the  system  in  force,  with 
much  elaboration,  in  Denmark ;  where  apparently  it  does 
not  work  badly;  and  some  people  are  anxious  that  it 
should  definitely  be  adopted  in  this  country,  with  regard 
at  any  rate  to  institutions.  It  is  not  so  clear  what  is  sug¬ 
gested  as  regards  outdoor  paupers.  English  and  Danish  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  are,  however,  very  different ;  and  the  whole 
matter  is  on  so  much  larger  a  scale  here  that,  unless  Boards  of 
Guardians  could  be  endowed  with  superhuman  qualities,  an 
attempt  to  settle  our  Poor  Law  upon  similar  lines  would  almost 
inevitably  lead  to  injustice  and  discontent,  and  would  in  time 
fall  into  discredit.  Moreover,  any  system  under  which  the 
receipt  of  public  relief  can  be  made  a  land  of  honour  seems  to 
be  an  inversion  of  the  relations  between  the  independent  man 
and  the  pauper.  The  old  Commissioners  speak  their  minds  on 
the  point  clearly  enough,*  and  it  appears  to  be  desirable  rather 
to  strengthen  than  to  weaken  the  reluctance  of  the  poor  ‘  to 
‘come  on  the  parish.’  There  will  always,  no  doubt,  be  excep¬ 
tional  cases  whom  it  would  be  desirable  to  save  from  going  into 
the  workhouse ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Commissioners 
will  do  nothing  to  weaken  the  force  of  their  predecessors’  weighty 
words  :  ‘  The  bane  of  all  pauper  legislation  has  been  the  legisla- 
‘tion  for  extreme  cases.  Every  exception,  every  violation  of 
‘the  general  rule  to  meet  a  real  case  of  unusual  hardship,  lets 
‘  in  a  whole  class  of  fraudulent  cases  by  which  that  rule  must  in 
‘  time  be  destroyed.’  It  is  better  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  deal  with  such  cases  otherwise  than  out  of  the  rates, 

*  Speaking  of  ‘  the  natural  tendency  to  award  to  the  deserving 
more  than  is  necessary,  or,  where  more  than  necessary  relief  is 
afforded  to  all,  to  distinguish  the  deserving  by  extra  allowances,’ 
they  say  :  ‘  The  whole  evidence  shows  the  danger  of  such  an  attempt. 
It  appears  that  such  endeavours  to  constitute  the  distributors  of 
relief  into  a  tribunal  for  the  reward  of  merit,  out  of  the  property 
of  others,  have  not  only  failed  in  effecting  the  benevolent  intentions 
of  their  promoters,  but  have  been  sources  of  fraud  on  the  part  of 
the  distributors,  and  of  discontent  and  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
claimants.* 
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and  thus  maintain  the  distinction  between  the  destitute  and  the 
poor. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  the  aged  poor.  The 
proportion  of  old  people  who  were  obliged  to  become  paupers 
was  until  recently  growing  smaller,  even  if  it  is  not  so  still. 
The  number  of  such  persons,  at  any  given  time,  must  be  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  condition  of  things  prevalent  during 
the  period  when  they  were  in  a  position  to  make  provision  for 
their  old  age.  If  the  younger  generation  see  their  seniors 
receiving  poor  relief  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  not  as  a  badge  of 
merit,  and  under  conditions  which  do  not  make  it  undesirable, 
they  are  less  likely  to  take  steps  to  keep  themselves  from  a  like 
fate,  and  not  more  likely  to  trouble  themselves  about  any  of 
their  own  relatives  who  may  seek  relief  also.  It  is  true  that  the 
advocates  of  old-age  pensions  disclaim,  usually,  any  wish  to 
provide  such  pensions  through  the  Poor  Law.  But  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  an  imaginary  one,  and  in  proportion  as  the  number  of 
pensioners,  or  old  age  outdoor  paupers,  grows,  so  will  the  number 
grow  of  those  who  more  or  less  consciously  will  shape  their  lives 
in  the  expectation  of  similar  support  in  their  closing  years. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  dwell  upon  the  several  projects 
of  old-age  pensions ;  several  points  may,  nevertheless,  be 
stated.  First,  there  is  no  danger  of  starvation ;  the  Poor 
Law  secures  subsistence  to  all.*  Next,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  pensioner  and  pauper  is  only  one  of  name,  so  that  the 
offer  of  pensions  in  a  desirable  form  must  intensify  the  very 
condition  of  things  against  which  the  agitation  began — i.e. 
increase  the  number  of  old  people  dependent  on  the  public. 
Again,  the  provision  of  State  pensions  must  either  be  universal 
or  not.  If  universal,  besides  being  ruinously  expensive,  it  must 
interfere  with  all  existing  sources  of  old-age  allowances,  e.g. 
friendly  societies,  trades  unions,  railway  and  other  industrial 

*  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  in  considering  either  of  these  two 
great  questions,  that,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  absolute  necessity 
for  any  assistance  beyond  Poor  Law  relief.  People  often  write, 
and  talk,  and  act  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  the  Poor  Law. 
The  solid  fact  remains  that  the  State  has  long  ago  taken  upon  itself 
the  tremendous  responsibility  of  securing  food,  lodging,  and  clothing, 
as  well  as  medical  attendance  and  nursing,  for  every  destitute  person. 
No  one  need  perish  for  lack  of  sustenance.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
very  proper  repugnance,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  more  respectable 
poor,  to  apply  to  the  relieving  officer — long  may  it  be  so.  But 
there  he  is,  and  he  is  criminally  responsible  if,  by  refusing  an  order 
for  the  workhouse  or  other  proper  form  of  relief,  he  allows  any 
applicant  to  starve. 
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undertakings,  private  employers’  benevolence,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  the  help  by  friends  and  relatives.  If  not  universal,  and 
if  given  only  to  those  satisfying  certain  tests,  or  belonging  to  | 

certain  classes.  State  pensions  will  not  help  some  of  those  who 
would  need  them  most,  and  who  may  be  equally  deserving 
(e.g.  old-age  pauperism  is  mostly  female ;  yet  very  few  women 
could  qualify  under  any  scheme  for  pensions  through  friendly  j 

societies).  If  they  are  only  given  to  persons  whose  means  are  j 

below  a  certain  line,  they  must  act  as  an  inducement  to  others 
to  come,  or  appear  to  come,  below  that  line.  And,  generally, 
they  must  affect  wages ;  nor  is  there  any  finality  as  to  age, 
amount,  or  conditions  in  any  scheme  that  has  yet  been  pro¬ 
pounded.  Well  might  Lord  Rothschild’s  (Treasury)  Committee 
of  1896-1898  say : 

‘  It  is  only  very  slowly,  and  with  great  reluctance  that  we  have 
been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  none  of  the  schemes  submitted  I 

to  us  would  attain  the  objects  *  which  the  Government  had  in  view, 
and  that  we  ourselves  are  unable,  after  repeated  attempts,  to 
devise  any  proposal  free  from  inherent  disadvantages.’ 

The  Royal  Commission  of  1893  had  similarly  reported  against 
all  the  schemes  submitted  to  them ;  but  it  is  fair  to  state  that 
Mr.  Chaplin’s  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1899  (not  possessing 
hy  any  means  the  qualifications  of  the  two  previous  bodies) 
did  report  in  favour  of  a  scheme  by  which  anyone  over  sixty- 
five,  not  subject  to  certain  disqualifications,  having  not  more 
than  10s.  a  week,  and  having  made  reasonable  efforts  to  provide 
for  himself  and  those  dependent  on  him,  should  receive  a  pension 
of  from  5s.  to  7s.  payable  by  a  committee  appointed  by  Boards 
of  Guardians,  with  others  added.  Schemes  practically  identical, 
except  for  the  vague  safeguard  of  ‘  reasonable  providence,’  Bad 
been  examined  and  rejected  by  both  the  Royal  Commission  and 
Lord  Rothschild’s  Committee.  In  fact,  all  the  various  proposals 
have  been  exhaustively  considered,  and  the  present  Commis¬ 
sioners  will  find  ample  materials  for  forming  their  opinion. 

The  experience  of  some  countries  where  pension  schemes  have 
been  in  operation,  such  as  New  Zealand  or  Germany,  is  not 
altogether  encouraging  either  from  their  immediate  results  or 
from  the  prospects  of  their  progressive  developement.  The 
one  important  thing  is  that,  on  the  whole,  the  condition  of  the 
independent  person  should  not  by  contrast  be  made  to  appear 
less  desirable  than  that  of  either  pauper  or  pensioner. 

Next  as  to  the  ‘  Unemployed.’  The  quotation  from  Babbage’s 

*  Their  reference  precluded  them  from  considering  any  schemes 
based  on  compulsion,  or  requiring  no  provision  by  the  pensioner. 
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‘  Principles  of  Taxation,’  selected  by  Sir  G.  Nicholls  for  the  title- 
page  of  his  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  now  seems  some¬ 
what  antiquated.  No  doubt  it  is  still  as  true  as  it  was  when  that 
passage  was  written,  or  selected,  that  safety  from  riots  is  more 
economically  ensured  by  a  guarded  system  of  public  relief  than 
by  brutal  methods  of  repression ;  but  no  one  dreams,  in  these 
days,  of  denpng  subsistence  to  the  unemployed,  and  then 
shooting  them  down  if  they  take  it  for  themselves.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  the  right  even  of  the  able-bodied  to  relief  as 
a  last  resort  is  conceded,  and  there  is  small  likelihood  of  really 
dangerous  disturbance.  The  danger  wliich  modem  statesmen 
may  have  to  face  is  more  purely  political.  For  we  live  in  times 
when  one  man’s  vote  is  as  good  as  another’s.  A  powerfully- 
organised  proletariate  may  turn  elections  ;  may  even  sweep 
the  board,  and  place  power  in  the  hands  of  comparative  ignor¬ 
ance.  A  Parliament  containing  a  majority  of  ill-instructed 
members,  however  well-meaning,  may  in  a  single  session  do 
incalculable  harm.  Even  a  local  authority,  whether  a  Board  of 
Guardians  or  otherwise,  may  in  one  peri^  of  office  demoralise 
a  whole  district,  and  exercise  upon  trade  effects  which  years  of 
good  management  may  scarcely  undo.  It  is  therefore  indeed 
as  important  as  ever,  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  stability, 
that  the  labouring  classes  shall  be  well-to-do  and  contented. 
There  is  no  question  of  Kussian  or  French  revolutionary  perils ; 
but  careful  observers  have  long  been  anxious  as  to  the  outcome 
of  extravagant  local  administration,  and  so  long  as  the  mass  of 
electors  may  expect  both  to  participate  (directly  or  indirectly) 
in  the  benefits  or  employment  dispensed,  and  also  to  escape  the 
direct  pressure  of  the  burden  thereby  created,  it  is  quite  possible 
at  any  time  that  they  will  not  listen  to  warnings  nor  take  the 
longer  view. 

The  causes  of  unemployment  are  indeed  various.  The 
general  state  of  trade  in  relation  to  the  industries  of  the  particular 
locality;  the  nature  of  those  industries  themselves,  whether 
permanent,  or  seasonal,  or  otherwise  intermittent ;  the  conditions 
of  emplo3m(ient,  as  to  age,  service,  or  payment  of  wages ;  the 
pressure  of  internal  or  external  circumstances,  such  as  strikes ; 
local  administrative  policy,  as  to  Poor  Law  or  otherwise  (e.g. 
the  disturbing  effect  of  high  rates  upon  the  emplo)ment  of 
capital) ;  lastly,  the  personal  element,  i.e.  the  habite  and  ideals 
of  the  poor  themselves,  the  efficiency  of  their  labour,  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  them  and  their  employers  and  landlords,  and  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  charitable  or  religious  agencies  at 
work  amongst  them — into  all  these  it  is  right  that  full  inquiry 
should  be  made,  and  the  results  digested. 
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Not  that  we  need  expect  that  any  heroic  panacea  will  be  evolved. 
The  Commissioners  will  do  good  service  if  they  only  make  clear 
once  more  the  broad  fact  that,  in  its  bearings  on  the  question  of 
unemployment,  a  Poor  Law  must  essentially  be  rather  negative 
than  positive,  at  any  rate  in  the  direction  of  doing  actual  good. 

A  bad  Poor  Law  or  bad  administration  can  do  actual  harm ; 
but  the  best  can  do  little  more  than  give  natural  healthy  forces 
free  play.  It  has  been  said  that  men  cannot  be  made  virtuous 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is  certainly  true  that  they  cannot 
thus  be  made  thrifty,  sober,  and  industrious.  All  that  can  be 
done  is  to  remove  obstacles  to  that  course,  and  make  the 
adoption  of  it  easier  and  more  attractive  than  its  neglect. 

Attempts  on  a  large  scale  by  public  authorities  to  provide 
distress  employment,  unless  for  strictly  temporary  purposes  and 
to  meet  transitory  crises,  have  alwajrs  a  tendency  to  perpetuate 
the  evil  which  they  are  meant  to  remove ;  while  even  in  those  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  reabsorption  of  labour 
in  the  market  after  a  certain  time  may  be  a  serious  one.  The 
recognition  of  a  right  of  the  labouring  classes  to  have  work  found 
for  them  at  the  public  charge  has  been  tried,  notably  in  Paris  in 
1848,  and  has  been  followed  by  worse  evils  than  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Even  where  the  numbers  involved  have  been  so  small  as 
to  obscure  the  general  result,  such  experiments,  however  well- 
intended,  have  been  accompanied  by  drawbacks  so  serious  as 
to  discredit  them  when  closely  examined.  The  impossibiUty  of 
finding  employment  suitable  to  all  the  various  classes  of  appli¬ 
cants  ;  the  difficulty  of  supervision ;  the  deteriorating  influence, 
upon  the  better  or  stronger  workman,  of  those  who  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  reach  his  standard  of  quantity  or  quality ;  the 
‘  wages  dilemma  ’ — i.e.  full  pay  or  easy  conditions  tending  to 
attract  others  besides  the  genuine  unemployed,  and  a  lower 
rate  being  objected  to  as  ‘  relief  ’  in  disguise  ;  the  injustice  to  the 
independent  man — i.e.  if  the  work  is  really  needed,  it  can  only 
be  given  to  A  by  withholding  it  from  B :  drawbacks  such  as 
these,  and  others,  have  been  observed  in  connexion  with  ordinary 
relief  work,  over  and  over  again.  Nor  are  labour  colonies  much 
more  free  from  objection,  regarded  as  a  means  of  meeting  dis¬ 
tress  from  want  of  employment.  They  are  of  xmcertain  operation 
unless  entrusted  with  powers  of  detention ;  it  has  not  been  proved 
that  they  have  had  much  success  in  setting  on  their  feet  again 
those  who  pass  through  a  period  of  discipline  within  them ; 
unless  extended  so  as  to  include  manufactures  and  handicrafts, 
they,  hke  relief  works,  fail  to  provide  suitable  occupations  for 
men  unused  to  physical  exertion,  while  even  in  the  case  of 
strong  men  labour  is  least  in  demand  at  times  of  year  when 
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there  are  most  unemployed ;  they  are  not  easily  adaptable  for 
women  and  children  ;  they  can  hardly  exist  without  competition 
with  the  outside  labour  market.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
apphed_^to  the  lowest  class,  the  vagrant  and  mendicant,  the 
system^does  segregate  large  bodies  of  persons  whom  for  many 
reasons  it  is  desirable  to  keep  from  mixing  freely  with  others, 
and  does  keep  them  out  of  Wm  and  wholesomely  employed. 
And,  as  conducted  on  the  Continent,  this  kind  of  colony  is  com¬ 
paratively  inexpensive,  owing  largely  to  the  lower  standard 
of  living  prevalent  abroad.  If,  however,  they  are  to  be  esta- 
bUshed  as  State  institutions,  and  as  part  of  a  general  scheme  for 
dealing  with  unemployment,  there  will  have  to  be  two  or  three 
grades,  and  the  experiment,  besides  being  an  alarmingly  large 
one,  will  be  very  difficult  to  discontinue.  Subject  to  what  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy  may  say  as  regards 
habitual  beggars  and  tramps,  it  would  appear  desirable  to  allow 
such  experiments  to  go  on  being  conducted  by  private  agencies 
for  some  time  longer  in  all  other  cases.* 

*  Since  this  article  was  written,  the  admirable  Report  of  the 
above  Committee  has  been  published.  They  consider  that  Poor 
Law  authorities  should  be  reheved  of  the  care  of  the  vagrant  alto¬ 
gether.  Casual  wards,  they  advise,  should  be  placed  everywhere 
under  the  Police  ;  and  they  do  not  shrink  from  recommending  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  prolonged  detention,  up  to  three  years, 
of  habitual  vagrants  in  Labour  Colonies ;  not  so  much  with  any 
great  hopes  of  reform,  as  for  such  reasons  as  those  indicated  above. 
At  _  the  same  time,  they  strongly  recommend  that  such  colonies 
should  not,  at  any  rate  in  the  first  instance,  be  provided  by  the 
State,  preferring  to  leave  this  to  the  option  of  local  authorities 
(Counties  and  County  Boroughs)  and  to  philanthropic  agencies, 
with  capitation  contributions,  towards  maintenance,  from  the 
Exchequer ;  the  colonies  to  comprise  industrial  as  well  as  agricul¬ 
tural  occupations,  to  be  organised  economically  and  unattractively, 
and  to  be  regulated  and  inspected  under  State  control,  though  not 
under  State  management — except  as  regards  one  proposed  Penal 
Colony  for  bad  offenders.  In  this  way  they  consider  that  the 
expenment,  which  they  emphatically  declare  ought  not  to  be  tried 
by  the  State,  may  properly  be  made.  Whether  local  authorities, 
ameady  so  burdened  with  work,  will  be  very  quick  to  exercise  the 
proposed  powers  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  the  wisdom  of  declining 
to  commit  the  State  to  the  venture  seems  abundantly  clear,  at  a 
stage  when  the  best  type  of  such  establishments,  and  the  number  of 
prospective  inmates,  are  unascertained,  and  in  view  of  the  difficulty 
of  making  uniform  and  simultaneous  provision,  on  a  large  scale,  of 
sites,  premises,  equipment,  and  efficient  staff.  The  Committee 
realise,  however,  *  that  if  such  institutions  are  estabhshed  and  are 
utilised  very  extensively  it  may  hereafter  become  necessary  that  the 
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Much  evidence,  whether  for  or  against  these  various  means 
of  deahng  with  distress,  is  accessible,  and  the  Commissioners  may 
be  trusted  to  examine  it  thoroughly  and  impartially.  One 
thing  we  may  be  sure  they  will  not  forget :  the  danger  of  creating 
an  excrescence  which  cannot  be  removed.  Most  people  will 
agree  that  it  is  better  for  a  man  to  earn  his  hvelihood  in  work 
which  is  not  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  affording  him 
employment.  In  that  ideal  state  of  society  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  the  self-supporting  workman  may 
indeed  be  working  for  the  State,  just  as  he  may  be  working  for 
himself  or  for  anybody  else,  but  his  work  will  be  work  which  is 
needed  to  meet  the  ordinary  demand  of  the  labour  market, 
and  will  command  its  market  price.  If  such  work  cannot  be 
obtained  in  one  place,  it  will  be  obtainable  in  another ;  and  there 
will  be  no  such  thing  as  aggregation  of  superfluous  labour, 
because  openings  for  labour  will  always  be  seized  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  It  may,  however,  well  be  the  function  of  the 
State  to  facilitate  this.  The  whole  question  of  emigration  and 
removal  is  involved,  and  provided  that  it  is  treated  judiciously, 
there  seems  httle  reason  why  public  and  private  organisations 
should  not  co-operate  more  and  more.  Axistraha  seems  to  be 
opening  her  doors,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  Canada  for 
the  right  kind  of  emigrants.  As  in  1834,  so  now,  the  great 
thing  needed  is  that  the  able-bodied  man  should  be  enabled  and 
encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunities.  He  must 
not  be  tempted  to  cling  to  one  spot,  or  one  town,  or  even  one 
country,  but  to  look  to  wider  fields.  It  is  a  new  developement 
of  openings  that  is  needed,  not  an  artificial  provision  of  ‘  employ- 
‘  ment  ’  at  home.  Eyes  and  wings,  not  chains  (even  if  gilded) 
and  poultices !  The  world  is  open,  as  never  before  ;  and  any  law 
or  system  is  cramping  and  bad  which  makes  it  easier  for  men 
to  drag  on  in  semi -dependence  where  they  happen  to  be,  or  to 
gather  round  the  doleful  centres  of  artificial  employment,  than 
to  strike  out  into  new  fines  of  work,  or  into  new  countries,  where 
they  may  five  worthy  fives.* 

Stale  should  intervene  and  assume  control.’  It  may  b.>  noted  that 
they  further  recommend  that  female  vagrants  (who  should  never  be 
admitted  to  casual  wards,  only  to  workhouses)  should  be  sent,  if 
‘  habituals,’  to  special  colonies  for  women :  and  that  children  of 
vagrants  should  be  placed  in  industrial  schools.  And  they  conclude 
by  drawing  attention  to  *  the  real  cause  of  vagrancy — indiscriminate 
dole-giving.’ 

•  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  noting,  as  an  instance  of  the  fluidity  of 
modern  labour,  that  thousands  of  Italian  labourers  cross  and  recross 
the  Atlantic  annually,  between  Italy  aui  South  America,  for  harvest 
work,  as  our  Irish  labourers  do  between  Ireland  and  England. 
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A  clear  and  convincing  statement  of  all  these  facts  and  causes, 
and  of  the  general  principles  to  be  borne  in  view  in  endeavouring 
to  deal  with  those  causes,  will  be  no  less  important  than  actu^ 
recommendations.  For  no  recommendations  will  carry  weight, 
or  become  law,  nor  will  any  law  have  full  effect,  unless  public 
opinion  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  facts,  and  convinced  of 
the  truth  with  wWch  they  are  presented  and  analysed.  If  once 
public  opinion  is  really  aroused  and  instructed,  the  problem  will 
be  more  than  half  solved. 

There  is  at  any  rate  one  object  wliich  all  parties  ahke  ought 
to  have  at  heart,  the  material  well-being  of  the  country— i.e. 
the  maintenance  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  that  there  shall  be 
plenty  of  useful,  well-paid,  well-done  work.%  Apart  from  the 
great  conditions  of  national  safety,  internal .  tranquillity,  and 
pubUc  moraUty,  without  which  such  a  state^of  affairs  cannot 
exist,  there  is  nothing  more  essential  to  commercial  prosperity 
than  that  the  nation  shall  include  the  largest  possible  proportion 
of  persons,  thrifty,  sober,  capable,  and  energetic  in  their  several 
stations  and  callings.  In  such  a  matter  the  standards  of  the 
well-to-do  are,  no  doubt,  as  important  an  element  as  those  of 
the  labouring  classes.  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the 
former ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Poor  Laws  and  their 
administration  do  exercise  an  enormous  influence,  whether 
indirectly  for  good  or  directly  for  evil,  upon  the  formation  of 
the  habits  and  character  of  the  labourer  and  artisan.  The 
recent  General  Election  has  revealed,  to  some  extent,  the  growing 
serse  of  power  on  the  part  of  Labour.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  one  of  the  large  historical  movements  has  begun.  There  is 
vital  importance  in  seeing  that  it  does  good,  not  harm.  So  far 
as  it  may  reduce  selfish  extravagance  or  idleness  among  the  rich, 
and  promote  increased  opportunity  and  responsibility  among 
the  poor,  it  may  do  great  good.  Everything  will  eventually  turn 
upon  the  character  of  the  masses  of  voters.  But,  in  any  case, 
movements  imply  change  ;  and  when  once  such  a  movement  as 
this  begins,  the  motion  may  become  much  accelerated. 

Whether,  nevertheless,  the  developement  bo  fast  or  slow, 
its  existence  is  a  comparatively  novel  feature,  differentiating 
the  present  epoch  from  that  of  1832 ;  and  one  of  the 
most  serious  questions  confronting  the  statesmen  who  may 
happen  to  be  in  office  when  the  Commissioners’  Report 
is  presented,  and  the  time  has  come  for  taking  action  upon  it, 
will  be  this  question  of  the  Poor  Laws.  A  powerful  Labour 
Party,  even  if  not  dominated  by  the  Socialistic  section,  will  not 
be  very  unlike  other  poUtical  parties  if  they  make  a  full  use  of 
their  influence  for  their  own  ends  without  much  regard  for  others. 
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Ou  the  one  hand,  therefore,  there  may  be  the  temptation  to 
regard  the  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  poor  generally, 
as  a  condition  attmnable  by  increased  material  assistonce  out 
of  public  funds,  or  by  pubUc  provision  of  employment.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  will  be  more  need  than  ever  that  these  classes, 
so  potent  pohtically,  should  not  be  enervated  and  pauperised. 
The  strength  of  the  people  consists  not  so  much  in  what 
■  may  be  done  for  them  as  in  what  is  done  by  them,  and  in  what 
they  are.  And  unless  there  is  steady  and  uniform  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  Poor  Law  resting  on  a  basis  of  broad  and  intelligible 
principles,  generally  accepted  as  sound,  and  guarded  against 
the  influences  of  interest  and  the  fluctuations  of  popular  senti¬ 
ment,  anxiety  may  well  be  felt  for  the  stability  of  the  whole 
structure  of  the  State. 

Some  reflections  *  may  be  added  as  to  the  main  lines  upon 
which  the  Commissioners’  recommendations  might  be  laid  down. 
The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  money,  machinery, 
and  administrative  principles.  .  ^ 

First,  then,  as  to  money.  It  has  long  been  recognised  that  the 
functions  of  charity  and  the  Poor  Law  are  radically  distinct. 
There,  are  obvious  differences  between  a  fund  collected  com- 
I  pulsorily  and  one  provided  voluntarily.  It  is,  however,  also 

j  true  that  each  class  of  fund  is  intended  directly  or  indirectly  to 

improve  the  condition  of  the  poor.  And  although  legislation 
cannot  control  the  nature,  amount,  or  application  of  private 
beneficence,  this  is  not  the  case  with  endowed  charities,  many 
of  which  are  practically  wasted  in  small  doles.  And  we  may 
hope  that  the  Commissioners  will  be  able  to  recommend  some 
way  of  gradually  bringing  the  two  great  classes  of  funds,  volun¬ 
tary  and  compiUsory,  into  an  intelhgible  and  systematised  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other,  so  that  voluntary  funds  may  more  and  more 
!  be  reserved  for  non-pauper  cases,  avoiding  the  waste  and  con- 
I  fusion  caused  where  numbers  of  individuals  are  supported  out 
I  of  both  fimds,  administered  with  little  or  no  regard  to  each 
;  other’s  operations. 

’  ..In  the  case  of  the  compulsory  fund  there  is  need  and  room  for 
I  considerable  improvement.  To  begin  with,  where  the  sum  raised 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  is  included  with  other  sums  raised]  for 
other  purposes,  the  fund  itself  bulks  too  largely  in  the  public 
i  eye.  The  term  ‘Poor  Rate’  is  misleading.  It  has  outlived 

S  the  state  of  things  in  which  it  came  into  existence.  Really  now 

!  collected  for  all  1.  cal  purposes,  county,  district,  or  even  parish,  it 


•  See  a  paper  W  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch  on  ‘  The  Developement  of  Charity 
Organisation,’  *  CWity  Organisation  Review,’  vol.  xv.  N.S.  p.  63. 
VOL.  CCIII.  NO.  CCCCXVI.  L  L 
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is  still  called  ‘  Poor  Rate.’  What  wonder  if  the  poor  look  on 
it  as  their  fund,  and  consider  that  they  get  too  little  out  of  it  ? 
The  name  should  everywhere  (as  it  is  in  London)  be  ‘  General 
‘  Rate,’  or  some  such  term,  and  the  different  purposes  for  which 
the  money  is  being  raised  should  invariably  be  stated  on  the 
back  of  the  demand  note. 

The  proportion  in  which  the  local  rate  should  be  supplemented 
by  Exchequer  contributions,  or  be  spread  over  wider  areas,  the 
purposes  for  which  such  contributions  should  be  made,  and  the 
precise  sources  from  which  they  should  be  supplied,  are  matters 
rather,  perhaps,  within  the  scope  of  Local  Taxation  reform  than 
of  Poor  Law  reform.  At  the  same  time  the  Commissioners  may 
be  able  to  underline  the  principle  hitherto  accepted,  that  where 
careful  expenditure  is  especially  desirable,  especial  pains 
should  be  taken  that  the  expenders  feel  the  direct  bu.'-den. 

Similar  considerations  apply  with  regard  to  the  direct  pay¬ 
ment  of  rates,  a  question,  however,  full  of  difficulty.  The  Local 
Government  Act,  1894,  has  swept  away  the  last  bulwarks, 
and  representation  no  longer  follows  taxation.  In  all  local 
elections  now  the  great  preponderance  of  voting  is  vested 
in  electors  who  pay  no  rates  directly,  and  who,  therefore,  are 
never  in  a  position  to  realise  personally  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  administration  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy. 
When  ratepayers  alone  had  votes,  and  those  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  their  rateable  property,  there  was  some  responsibility. 
Possibly  the  balance  was  too  much  in  favour  of  the  well-to-do. 
Nowadays  it  is  all  the  other  way,  especially  as  railway  and  other 
large  companies,  paying  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total 
amount  of  rates,  and  affected  by  local  authorities’  administra¬ 
tion  at  every  turn,  have  no  votes  at  all.  In  fact  the  control 
of  any  election  is  only  a  question  of  whether  or  not  the  poorer 
electors  happen  to  take  any  interest  in  it.  If  they  do  so,  or  can 
be  induced  to  poll,  the  result  is  absolutely  in  their  hands — i.e.  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  will  not  feel  the  burden,  who  are  (in 
the  case  of  poor  relief)  potential  beneficiaries,*  and  who, 
presumably,  by  education  and  habit,  are  lea  it  fitted  to  have  a 
determining  voice.  It  is  not  necessary,  here,  to  speculate  on  the 
best  means  of  securing  a  true  incidence  of  local  taxation  upon 
various  classes  of  property  or  of  individuals.  That,  again,  is 
rather  a  matter  of  Local  Taxation  reform.  All  that  Poor  Law 

♦  The  indirect  interests  in  lavish  administration  are  almost  as 
strong,  and  more  widely  spread,  than  the  direct  interests.  Where 
outdoor  relief  is  in  question,  the  small  tradesmen,  the  landlords,  the 
publicans,  the  relatives,  even  the  charitable  are  all  exposed  to  its 
insidious  temptations. 
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reformers  need  claim,  and  should  try  to  obtain,  is  that  electors 
of  spenders  should,  hke  the  spenders,  distinctly  and  personally 
feel  the  burden  of  such  expenditure.  This  used  formerly  to  be 
the  case  ;  but  the  collection  of  large  numbers  of  small  amounts 
was  foimd  to  be  difficult,  tedious,  and  expensive,  and  the  fact 
that  magistrates  were  empowered  to  excuse  payment  of  rates,  on 
the  ground  of  poverty,  led  to  difficulties  of  another  character, 
the  excusal  of  rates  being  one  of  the  most  abused  forms  of  out¬ 
door  relief.  The  result  was  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of 
compounding  for  rates,  by  which  a  landowner,  in  return  for  his 
undertaking  to  pay  the  rate's  on  his  property  in  occupation  of 
small  tenants  who  would  otherwise  pay  them,  is  enabled  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  a  reduction  of  the  total  amount  of  such 
rates  ;  this  deduction  corresponding  more  or  less  to  the  amount 
of  expenses  saved  by  his  so  doing.  Now  it  has  been  found 
that  landlords  can,  if  they  will,  get  over  the  difficulty  in  another 
way — viz.  by  collecting  the  rates  with  the  rent,  the  two  items 
being  shown  separately  both  in  demand  note  and  in  receipt. 
Whether  it  is  possible  to  introduce  such  a  system  univer¬ 
sally  and  compulsorily  without  reviving  the  old  evils  is  matter 
for  inquiry  and  consideration ;  all  that  need  be  noted  here  is 
that  it  has  been,  and  is  being,  done  on  a  large  scale  already,  with 
good  results,  and  that  if  it  can  be  done  successfully  it  will  have 
a  considerable  effect  on  Poor  Law  administration.* 

Secondly,  as  to  the  machinery  by  which  the  available  funds 
should  be  administered.  Experienced  persons  have  argued 
that  uniform  administration  of  the  best  kind  can  never  be 
expected  from  elected  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  that  the  work 
should  be  rather  placed  under  rigid  official  control.  Strong 
evidence  to  this  effect  was,  indeed,  produced  to  the  old  Com¬ 
missioners.  It  may  be  true,  and  it  is  certainly  the  case  that 
guardians’  work  is  in  some  respects  quasi -judicial  (with  unusually 
frequent  temptations  to  bias),  and  in  others  analogous  to  the 
management  of  large  business  establishments,  in  neither  of 
which  cases  has  it  yet  been  found  advisable  to  rely  upon  popular 
suffrage  for  the  choice  of  chiefs.  It  is  also  true  that  large 
boards  or  committees  are  open  to  variations  of  general  policy, 
or  even  of  day-to-day  administration,  by  reason  of  changes  in 
.their  body  at  elections,  or  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  individual 
members  on  particular  occasions.  And  there  are  other  obvious 
objections.  But  on  the  whole,  and  having  regard  to  practical 
possibihties,  it  is  probable  that  the  Commissioners  will  be  driven 
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I  to  try  to  adapt  the  existing  system,  with  modifications,  rather 

than  attempt  an  experiment  the  introduction  of  which  would 
raise  violent  opposition,  which  would  entail  very  sweeping 
I  changes,  and  which  would  in  the  working  probably  develope 

■  unforeseen  difficulties  of  its  own  without  the  safeguard  of  popular 

■  support.* 

j  The  present  machinery  may  be  considered  under  three  heads — 

j  viz.  Boards  of  Guardians,  their  officers,  and  the  Local  Govern- 

!  ment  Board  as  central  authority.  Taking  first  the  Guardians, 

reasons  have  been  given  above  for  holding  that  in  some  way 
the  administration  of  both  endowed 'and  voluntary  charities 
should  be  more  closely  co-ordinated  than  at  present  with  that 
of  moneys  raised  compulsorily.  There  is  so  httle  co-operation, 
however,  among  charitable  agencies  themselves  as  yet,  that 
full  co-operation  between  them  on  the  one  hand,  and  Poor 
Law  authorities  on  the  other,  is  difficult  to  conceive.  Several 
systems  have  been  suggested. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  Boards  of  Guardians  should,  besides 
the  elected  members,  comprise  others  added  as  representatives 
of  charitable  institutions,  friendly  societies,  trade  unions,  &c., 
with  a  view  to  the  combined  body  being  entrusted  with  the 
dispensation  of  the  funds  raised  compulsorily,  and  also  of  certain 
of  the  voluntary  or  charity  funds.  Such  a  proposal,  however, 
seems  open  to  serious  objections.  Although  the  allocation  of 
such  moneys  as  might  come  under  their  control  might  con¬ 
ceivably  sometimes  be  satisfactorily  effected,  it  is  more  hkely 
that  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  funds  would 
become  less  marked,  at  any  rate  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor,  and 
this  would  almost  inevitably  give  rise  to  claims  for  relief  on  the 
ground  of  ‘  poverty  ’  ranking  with  claims  on  the  ground  of  ‘  desti- 
‘  tution,’  and  so  widening  the  circle  of  claimants  indefinitely. 

Co-operation  between  separate  bodies  appears  to  be  more 
feasible.  In  towns,  at  any  rate,  a  good  deal  has  been  done ; 
and  possibly  the  new  ‘  Distress  Committees  ’  under  the  Unem¬ 
ployed  Workmen  Act,  1905,  may  lead  to  the  growth  of  organised 
charity  wherever  they  exist.  But  in  rural  unions  the  difficulty 
will  probably  remain  very  great,  if  not  insuperable.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  if  the  formation,  in  suitable  areas,  of  separate  bodies,  con¬ 
trolling  charitable  funds,  could  be  facilitated  and  regularised, 
to  whom  Guardians  might  refer  cases  appearing  unadapted  for 
treatment  under  the  Poor  Law,  something  might  come  of  it, 
even  in  the  country.  Such  an  organisation  might  simplify 

*  The  subject  is  discussed  in  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review  ’  for  January 
1906. 
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and  harmonise  charitable  work,  save  overlapping,  and  avoid 
duplication  of  machinery.  It  might  be  that,  subject  to  vested 
interests,  means  could  be  devised  by  which  an  increasing  number 
of  endowments  should  gradually  come  under  some  kind  of  uniform 
control — whether  or  not  of  the  larger  local  non-Poor  Law 
authorities  ;  to  be  by  them  allocated,  as  might  from  time  to  time 
be  found  advisable,  to  the  above  smaller  local  bodies,  for  disposi¬ 
tion  in  concert  with  the  Guardians,  though  independently  of 
them.  One  great  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  that  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned  should  have  mutual  access  to  the  fullest  possible  infor¬ 
mation,  and  proceed  upon  well-considered  principles.  Possibly 
such  points  might  be  left,  within  limits,  to  the  Central  Authority 
to  deal  with  or  vary  by  scheme  and  order,  thus  securing  a 
certain  degree  of  elasticity. 

As  regards  the  constitution  of  Guardians  themselves  (which 
might  similarly  be  left  under  general  control  of  the  (Central 
Authority),  it  is  suggested  that  their  direct  election  ad  hoc 
might  be  abolished,  and  their  creation  rest  with  other  elected 
bodies.  For  instance,  there  might  be  a  small  ‘  Guardians’  Com- 
‘  mittee  ’  of  the  local  authority  (borough  coimcils  or  urban 
district  councils  in  towns,  rural  district  councils  in  the  country), 
with  additional  members  nominated  by  some  independent 
higher  authority,  or  otherwise.  All  members  should  hold  office 
for  at  least  three  years,  retiring  annually  in  thirds. 

The  principal  ‘Central  Authority’  would  naturally  be  the 
Local  (Government  Board,  with  increased  powers — e.g.  control 
of  endowed  charities  and  a  strengthened  inspectorate.  It  is 
possible  to  imagine  the  creation  of  a  new  department — ^a  kind 
of  compound  of  the  Poor  Law  branch  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  the  Charity  Commission,  and  the  Labour  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Trade — whose  function  should  be  the 
promotion  of  the  common  good  of  the  poor,  and  which  might 
be  known  by  some  corresponding  title  such  as  the  Board  of 
Industry  or  Labour.  But  perhaps  this  is  too  ambitious  a  scheme, 
though  the  general  work  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
which  has  become  very  heavy,  would  be  considerably  reUeved. 
Whatever  the  Central  Authority  might  be,  they  would  retain  the 
existing  powers  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  as  regards 
appointment  and  dismissal  of  officers,  audit,  issue  of  regulations, 
and  possibly  others.  They  might,  for  instance,  have  powers 
to  make  and  vary  orders  and  regulations  as  to  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  distress  from  want  of  employment,*  as  to  borrowing 
by  local  authorities,  &c.  There  might  be  power  to  determine  in 
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what  proportion  any  given  expenditure  of  a  Guardians’  Com¬ 
mittee  should  be  borne  by  nation,  county,  district,  or  parish ; 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Board  are  now,  under  the  Public  Health 
Acts,  enabled  to  declare  certain  expenses  to  be  a  ‘  special  charge  ’ 
upon  some  particular  area.  It  may  be  worth  considering 
whether  they  might  be  authorised  to  assume  more  direct  control 
of  workhouses  and  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  especially  if  a  system 
of  classification  by  workhouses  were  adopted,  the  Guardians 
retaining  the  right  to  act  as  visitors.  And  if  a  means  of 
enforcing  directions  were  needed,  it  might  be  found  by  entrust¬ 
ing  the  Central  Authority  with  some  measure  of  control  over  the 
allotment  of  Exchequer  contributions ;  so  that,  if  necessary, 
these  contributions  might  be  partly  or  wholly  delayed  or 
reduced,  or  in  extreme  cases  withheld. 

The  remaining  branch  of  the  ‘  machinery  ’  is  that  of  the 
ofl&cers.  This  is  a  matter  which  should  be  left  within  the  scope 
of  the  Central  Authority,  so  far  as  changes  in  the  existing  Orders 
are  concerned.  With  regard  to  the  clerks  and  office  staffs,  as 
well  as  to  indoor  officers  and  servants,  no  suggestion  is  here 
offered.  But  with  regard  to  reheving  officers,  who  are  only  less 
important  than  Guardians,  as  being  bound  to  obey  their  lawful 
directions,  such  conditions  of  appointment  should  be  laid 
down  as  would  ensure  a  high  standard  of  efficiency.  Their 
influence  for  good  or  for  evil  is  very  large  ;  a  competent  relieving 
officer’s  quaUties  being  felt  in  many  cases  which  never  come 
before  his  Board  at  all,  and  by  no  rueans  only  in  the  way  in 
which  his  invMtigations  and  reports  are  conducted  as  to  those 
which  do  come  up.  It  might  be  well  that  Guardians’  Com¬ 
mittees  should  not  have  absolutely  free  hands  as  respects  the 
number  of  relieving  officers  required  by  their  union,  or  the 
salary  paid  to  them,  or  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  appointment 
of  cross  visitors  or  superintendent  relieving  officers. 

Having  thus  considered  the  constitution  of  Central  Authority, 
Guardians,  and  officers,  as  well  as  the  sources  and  collection  of 
the  funds  at  their  disposal,  it  remains  to  add  a  few  words  on  the 
general  subject  of  ‘  administration,’  in  a  wide  sense  of  the  term. 

To  begin  with,  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  issue,  on 
uniform  lines,  of  reports  (in  a  form  to  be  approved  by  the  Central 
Authority)  upon  the  finance  .ind  general  proceedings  of  Guardians’ 
Conunittees.  Such  reports,  with  any  available  information 
about  co-ordinated  charities,  should  be  rendered  annually  to 
the  local  authorities  concerned,  who  in  their  turn  might  report 
to  the  Central  Authority.  Sums  required  for  Poor  Law  purposes 
might  be  the  subject  of  annual  estimate  by  the  committee,  and 
the  amount  granted  by  the  local  authority  not  be  exceeded 
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without  special  application  and  further  grant.  All  forms  and 
books  in  use  by  them  should  be  carefully  reconsidered.  The 
case-paper  system,  by  which  all  records  and  documents  relating 
to  each  case  are  kept  together,  with  a  history  sheet  on  which  is 
entered  every  decision  of  the  Guardians  as  it  occurs,  is  working 
well  in  an  increasing  number  of  unions,  and  might  be  adopted 
compulsorily  instead  of  the  cumbersome  apphcation  and  report 
books,  which  become  out  of  date  periodically,  and  go  to  swell 
the  piles  of  lumber  in  the  offices.  The  system  of  workhouse 
books  and  accounts,  which  are  at  present  a  severe  tax  upon 
many  country  masters,  who  have  no  staff  to  assist  them  with 
their  office  work,  might  perhaps  be  simplified ;  but,  of  course, 
no  relaxation  should  be  allowed  of  any  regulations  which  are 
essential  as  checks  upon  waste  or  fraud,  as  materials  for  audit, 
or  as  records  valuable  for  other  purposes. 

The  control  of  workhouses  (which  might  now  be  called  poor- 
houses),  infirmaries,  workhouse  schools,  scattered  homes,  &c., 
could  be,  left  much  as  it  is,  subject  to  increased  vigilance  of 
inspection.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  ‘  Classifica- 
‘tion  in  Workhouses’  and  ‘Classification  by  Workhouses,’  but 
the  latter  is  scarcely  possible  in  rural  districts,  where  distances 
would  make  removals  expensive,  and  practically  prohibit 
visiting  by  relations.  As  regards  the  former,  provided  that 
the  governing  principle  is  maintained — viz.  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  condition  of  the  pauper  inmate  is  not  made  more  attractive 
than  that  of  the  independent  labourer — there  can  be  no  harm, 
indeed  the  contrary,  in  endeavouring  to  make  fife  in  such 
institutions  as  comfortable  as  may  be,  and  particularly  in  the 
case  of  respectable  old  folk,  whose  inability  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves  is  due  to  no  fault  of  their  own.  There  is  some  safeguard 
in  the  mere  conditions  of  order  and  discipUne  of  an  institution, 
and  Guardians  can  already  do  all  that  is  necessary. 

In  further  relation  to  relief  given  in  Poor  Law  institutions, 
the  following  points  may  be  noted.  As  regards  children,  experi¬ 
ence  seems  to  show  that  elasticity  has  advantages,  one  system 
being  suitable  in  one  place  and  another  elsewhere.  Even  the 
much-abused  method  of  retaining  them  within  the  workhouse 
has  produced  good  results,  with  proper  precautions ;  but  under 
no  circumstances  ought  it  to  be  possible,  as  it  is  now,  for  them 
to  be  left  at  any  time  in  the  sole  charge  of  pauper  inmates. 
As  to  ‘  boarding-out  ’  (which  may  be  the  best,  or  the  worst,  of 
all  systems),  closer  supervision  ought  to  be  ensured  by  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  female  inspectors.  And  it  is  doubtful  whether 
boarding-out  within  the  union  should  be  permitted,  in  view  of 
the  contrasts  which  it  sometimes  displays. 
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The  matter  of  the  feeble-minded  is  still  under  inquiry  by 
another  Royal  Commission,  and  nothing  need  here  be  said, 
unless  it  be  to  urge  again  the  importance  of  increased  powers 
of  detention  being  given,  especially  in  the  case  of  females. 

The  question  of  Poor  Law  infirmaries  and  their  proper  relation 
to  hospitals — as  well  as  that  of  the  financial  maintenance  of  the 
latter — is  one  of  grave  difficulty.  If  the  reference  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  is,  as  has  been  suggested,  wide  enough  to  embrace 
all  forms  of  relief,  charitable  or  otherwise,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  inquiry  can  leave  hospitals  out  of  consideration.  But 
it  is  to  be  trusted  that  notliing  but  the  very  clearest  neces¬ 
sity  will  lead  the  Commissioners  to  do  anything  towards  throwing 
the  hospitals  ‘  on  the  rates,’  a  step  which  would  inevitably  add 
largely  and  at  once  to  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  which  would 
probably,  with  equal  certainty  in  the  long  run.  diminish  efficiency. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  surgical  and  medical  profession  have 
reason  for  dissatisfaction  at  being  denied  the  use  of  the  great 
Poor  Law  infirmaries  as  clinical  training  grounds  ;  and  it  is  well 
worth  considering  whether  these  institutions,  which  are  main¬ 
tained  for  the  pubhc,  out  of  public  money,  might  not  be  made 
to  serve  public  ends  in  other  ways  besides  those  of  affording 
proper  treatment  to  the  inmates.  If  this  can  be  done  in  hospitals 
without  injury  to  the  patients — whose  interests  must,  of  course, 
always  come  first — surely  it  can  be  done  in  infirmaries. 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  outdoor  relief,  about  which  probably 
more  has  been  wrritten  and  said  than  about  any  one  other  branch 
of  Poor  Law  administration,  two  things  are  tolerably  clear : 
first,  that  it  cannot  be  abolished  altogether ;  and  secondly, 
that  you  may  always  have  as  many  outdoor  paui)ers  as  you 
choose  to  pay  for.  The  first  proposition  can  scarcely,  nowadays, 
be  disputed ;  e.g.  there  must  always  be  cases  of  sickness  not 
admitting  of  removal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extraordinary 
inequalities  subsisting  between  unions  all  over  the  country  in 
the  matter  of  outdoor  pauperism  are  .sufficient  proof  of  the 
second  proposition,  or,  at  any  rate,  show  conclusively  that  the 
number  of  such  paupers  depends  very  much  upon  administra¬ 
tion.  Readers  of  the  present  article  are  being  spared  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  statistics  ;  but  anyone  who  is  curious  on  this  point  can 
easily  find  ample  evidence  of  diversity  as  to  both  rates  of 
pauperism  and  amounts  of  exiienditure  as  between  unions  of 
fairly  similar  conditions,  whether  rural,  urban,  or  city,  and  even 
as  between  neighbouring  parishes  in  London  itself.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that,  where  the  extremes  are  so  discordant,  everybody 
cannot  be  right.  Nor  can  it  be  desirable  that  such  inequalities 
should  exist,  for  the  poor  are  entitled  to  fair  and  consistent 
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treatment.  If  by  suggesting  any  amendments  in  the  various 
orders  as  to  outdoor  relief,  which  are  now  somewhat  comph- 
cated,  the  Commissioners  can  faciUtate  the  provision,  in  some 
simple  and  intelligible  form,  of  a  set  of  rides  which  can  be 
imposed  upon  and  readily  followed  by  all  Guardians’  Committees 
and  ofl&cers,  and  which  will  lead  to  steady  and  consistent  ad¬ 
ministration  of  outdoor  rehef,  including  medical  outdoor  reUef, 
upon  moderate  and  practical  lines,  they  will  have  done  a  great 
deal. 

One  more  point.  It  seems  to  be  a  paradox  to  say  that  no  one 
ought  to  be  compulsorily  made  a  pauper  in  the  pubUc  interest. 
This,  however,  can  happen  now  in  cases  of  infectious  disease. 
Sanitary  authorities  have  no  power  to  give  compensation  or 
even  maintenance  where  a  person,  not  himself  sick,  is  prevented 
from  following  his  ordinary  business  by  being  isolated  for  the 
safety  of  the  public.  Such  a  person,  if  unable  to  support  his 
family,  can  in  fact  only  receive  Poor  Law  rehef.  This  is  clearly 
wrong,  and  could  be  remedied  by  a  short  clause,  in  the  next 
Pubhc  Health  Act,  authorising  sanitary  authorities  to  render 
assistance  in  cases  where  they  are  satisfied  that  there  is  need  for 
it,  and  that  such  need  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  proper 
precautions  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  pubhc. 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  words  on  ‘  distress  arising  from  want 
‘  of  employment,  particularly  during  periods  of  severe  industrial 
‘depression.’  In  this  direction  alone  are  the  Commissioners 
specifically  enjoined  to  extend  their  inquiries  outside  ‘  the 
‘  working  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  rehef  of  poor  persons,’  and 
they  are  to  report  whether  ‘  fresh  legislation  for  deahng  with 
‘  distress  ’  is  advisable. 

The  methods  which  have  been  adopted  are  many  and  various. 
They  may  be  classified  as  alleviative,  repressive,  and  preventive 
or  remedial. 

Under  the  first  head  come  such  things  as  soup-kitchens, 
shelters,  rehef  funds  (unless  carefully  apphed),  rehef  works  of 
ah  kinds.  Poor  Law  rehef,  and  to  some  extent  labour  colonies, 
in  so  far  as  they  arc  used,  not  as  places  of  restraint  or  of  training, 
but  as  places  where  a  man  can  be  tided  over  a  period  of  difficulty 
and  get  back  his  health  and  strength  in  the  meantime.  As 
regards  all  these  forms  of  alleviatives,  probably  the  most  that  can 
be  said  of  them  is  that  they  are  unavoidable  in  times  of  emergency, 
but  that  unless  combined  with  remedial  influences  they  leave  the 
recipients  no  better  off  than  they  find  them.  In  fact,  in  so  far 
as  their  regular  recurrence  leads  people  to  rely  upon  them, 
they  tend  to  promote  a  low  standard  of  life,  to  keep  labour  in 
places  where  the  demand  for  it  is  small,  and  so  to  do  rather 
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harm  than  good  in  the  long  run.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
less  of  alleviative  measures  on  a  large  scale  the  better.  Such 
forms  are  at  their  best  when  administered  by  man  to  man, 
springing  from  the  personal  wish  to  help  known  cases,  though 
even  here  mere  doles  are  not  charity  in  its  true  sense. 

As  to  repressive  measures,  there  is  little  to  say.  It  is  possible 
that  some  increased  powers  of  detention  in  workhouses  and 
casual  wards,  as  well  as  power  to  order  detention  in  labour 
colonies  or  similar  institutions,  may  be  found  desirable. 

The  root  of  the  matter  has  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  And  the 
Commissioners  will  necessarily  pay  most  attention  to  those 
methods  which  can  properly  be  called  preventive  or  remedial. 
Most  of  these  have  been  already  indicated.  There  has  recently, 
however,  been  a  new  departure  in  the  shape  of  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act,  1905,  which,  with  the  consequent  regulations,  is 
the  latest  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question  of  distress.  This 
enactment  may  do  some  good,  or  may  do  more  harm ;  but  it 
should  have  one  useful  result,  for  before  August  4, 1908,  when  it 
will  expire  if  not  renewed,  the  experience  gained  under  it,  and  the 
exhaustive  records  compiled,  will  have  furnished  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  with  masses  of  co-ordinated  material  from  all  over  the 
country ;  very  possibly,  too,  it  will  have  supplied  some  striking 
illustrations  of  its  own  inherent  danger.  The  fi^  organisation  pre¬ 
scribed  has  been  duly  established  in  London,  with  its  Central 
Body  and  twenty-eight  Borough  Distress  Committees,  and  also  in 
no  less  than  sixty-six  large  boroughs  and  nine  large  urban  districts, 
each  having  its  Distress  Committee  with  powers  of  a  Central 
Body ;  and  the  coimties  and  minor  boroughs  are  perforce  adopt¬ 
ing  the  same  system  or  in  the  alternative  appointing  the  prescribed 
‘  Special  Committees  ’  with  powers  limited  to  the  coUection  of 
information.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Act,  as  running 
perilously  near  the  statutory  acknowledgment  of  a  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  State  to  provide  work,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be 
carefully  guarded,  as  it  stands  and  by  the  regulations  made 
under  it,  if  (which,  however,  is  quite  improbable)  the  safeguards 
can  all  be  maintained  in  the  working.  And  it  does  pro¬ 
vide  a  uniform  system,  subject  to  fairly  comprehensive  central 
control,  of  handhng  emigration  removal,  relief  work,  and  farm 
colonies,  with  a  minimum  call  on  public  money  and  proper 
provision  for  inquiry  into  individual  cases,  recording  of  facts, 
and  keeping  and  auditing  of  accounts.  It  may  even  lay  the 
foundation  of  some  such  kind  of  co-operation  between  Poor 
Law  and  charity  as  has  already  been  suggested.  Further,  the 
thousands  of  persons  engaged  in  administering  it  are  likely  to 
|)  learn  a  great  deal.  Its  very  elaborateness  and  caution  are. 
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however,  already  provoking  some  dissatisfaction,  and  sooner 
or  later  there  will  certainly  be  proposals  to  give  more  power  of 
raising  money  and  applying  it  without  so  much  investigation.* 
Here  the  Report — dealing,  as  no  doubt  it  will,  with  the  way  in 
which  the  Act  may  have  worked — will  be  of  extreme  value. 

On  the  whole,  whatever  the  Commissioners  may  do,  they  are 
not  likely  to  make  much  lighter  the  work  of  Poor  Law  adminis* 
tration.  Something,  however,  may  be  effected  in  this  direction. 

‘  Assessment  ’  seems  a  function  more  suitable  for  general  local 
authorities  than  for  Guardians.  The  law  of  ‘  settlement  ’ 
might  be  simpHfied,  or  abolished  altogether.  And  the  consoli¬ 
dation  and  codification  of  the  Poor  Law  Acts  and  Orders  has 
long  been  called  for ;  nor  is  any  better  opportunity  likely  to  be 
found  than  the  time  when  the  Poor  Law  itself  is  under  compre¬ 
hensive  examination. 

Lastly,  the  present  occasion  is  unique  for  one  other  purpose, 
the  instruction  of  the  general  public.  For  seventy  years  there 
has  been  no  such  a  chance.  During  the  whole  of  that  period 
experiments  have  been  tried,  and  experience  has  been  accumu¬ 
lating,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Yet  there  has  been  no  one 
adequate  exhaustive  survey  of  the  whole  field.  Portions  of  it 
(in  area,  subject,  or  time)  have  been  examined  over  and  over 
again  by  all  kinds  of  examiners,  skilled  and  unskilled,  official 
and  unofficial ;  but  the  masses  of  information  which  have  been 
obtained  have  scarcely  been  utilised  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
generally  accessible  and  intelligible.  The  successive  annual 
Reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
and  of  late  years  the  Local  Government  Board,  are  of  course 
crammed  with  valuable  records  and  matter  of  all  kinds.  The 
pity  of  it  is  that  they  are  crammed  only  too  full — more  so  every 
year.  How  many  voters  read  them  ?  How  many  ratepayers  ? 
How  many  Guardians  ?  How  many  officials  ?  The  Poor  Law 
material  is  never  brought  to  a  head  in  a  form  readable  by  the 
man  in  the  street.  The  ‘  Reports  ’  themselves  are  almost  as 
crowded  with  figures  as  are  the  appendices.  The  dry  httle 
abstracts  of  the  admirable  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  (which 
are  printed  in  full  in  an  appendix,  and  might  well  be  pub¬ 
lished  also  in  separate  form)  do  little  to  relieve  the  dr^ess 
of  the  main  documents.  It  is  not  here  suggested,  of  course, 
that  these  annual  volumes  are  useless,  and  ought  to  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  or  that  they  should  be  written  in  the  style  of  the  ‘  Daily 
Mail.’  On  the  contrary,  they  are  a  mine  of  information,  and 


*  The  regulations  appear  to  have  been  already  relaxed  (March 
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their  dryness  is  the  proper  dryness  of  formal  official  statement. 
But,  for  any  likelihood  of  their  directly  forming  public  opinion 
to  any  degree,  even  if  they  were  read,  which  in  their  present 
bulk  and  at  a  price  of  4s.  or  5s.  they  never  can  be,  they  might  as 
well  not  be  printed  at  all.  Compare  them  with  the  Report  of 
1834,  and  the  difference  is  manifest.  And  the  concluding  words 
of  this  paper  shall  be  the  expression  of  a  hope  first  that  the  new 
Poor-Law  Inquiry  Commissioners  will  frame  their  Report,  or 
some  summary  of  it,  in  such  form  that  it  may  be  widely  circu¬ 
lated,  at  a  low  price,  and  universally  read  and  understood  by 
ordinary  men ;  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  based,  and  so  far  as 
possible  all  elaborate  statistics,  being  kept  separate,  but  acces¬ 
sible  by  all  who  wish  to  study  the  subject  in  detail ;  and  secondly 
that  whether  upon  the  Commissioners’  recommendation  or  other¬ 
wise  the  annual  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  may  in 
future  be  accompanied  by  a  shorter  and  simpler  memorandum, 
purchasable  for  a  few  pence,  and  so  expressed  as  to  make  clear 
to  the  public  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  responsible  Department 
best  qualified  to  judge,  has  been  the  drift  or  tendency  of  social 
economics  during  the  period  under  review,  with  no  less  clear 
expressions  of  opinion  as  to  any  lessons  to  be  deduced  there¬ 
from. 

In  other  words,  a  clear  lead  is  wanted  ;  it  will  be  the  privilege 
of  the  new  Commissioners  to  give  it  in  the  first  instance,  and, 
further,  to  ensure  that  it  shall  not  be  forgotten  afterwards. 


No.  CCIV.  will  he  published  in  July. 
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American  Foreign  Policy,  The  Growth  of,  review  of  books  concerning, 
236 — evolution  of  imperialism,  236— relations  between  President 
and  Senate,  237 — financial  protectorate  over  San  Domingo,  238 
— President  Roosevelt’s  ideals,  239 — Americans  who  live  abroad^ 
239 — ‘  Washington’s  forgotten  maxim,’  241 — Monroe  doctrine, 
241 — Cuba,  245 — British  Columbia,  249 — Calhoun’s  declaration 
regarding  Monroe  doctrine,  249 — French  invasion  of  Mexico,  250 
— S^resident  Cleveland  and  Lord  Salisburyf  250 — American 
empire  over  seas,  252 — President  Roosevelt’s  tour  in  Southern 
States,  253 — Porto  Rico  and  Philippines,  254 — South  American 
Republics,  256 — ^Venezuela,  257 — American  interference  in  Euro¬ 
pean  affairs,  257 — Anglo-American  ‘  entente,’  258 — Panama 
Canal,  260 — West  Indies  and  American  Trusts,  261. 

Architecture,  Thought  in,  review  of  books  concerning,  180 — sources 
of  Western  architecture,  mediaeval  or  classic,  180— mediaeval  age 
an  epoch  of  action,  182 — Pointed  style,  182 — influence  of  chivalry, 
183 — Arthurian  romance,  187 — France  and  Gothic  architecture, 
188 — Gothic  compared  with  Norman,  189 — Doric  as  type  of  noble 
spaciousness,  193— Rome,  194 — Renaissance,  196 — Italian  Gothic, 
197 — Cathedral  of  Florence,  198 — dome  instead  of  spire,  199 — 
Louis  Quatorze,  202 — Renaissance  ideas  in  England,  205 — 
English  Gothic,  207 — ^Victorian  art,  207 — vertical  and  horizontal 
principles,  208. 

Amey,  W.  J.,  his  ‘  Progress  of  the  German  Working  Classes  ’ 
reviewed,  1. 

Aulard,  A.,  his  ‘  Culte  de  la  Raison  ’  reviewed,  33. 


Balfour's  Government,  The  Fall  of,  review  of  its  causes,  263 — Fabian 
policy  and  its  failure,  263 — Mr.  Chamberlain’s  capture  of  Liberal 
Unionist  organisation,  265 — Free  Trade  elbowed  out  of  Unionist 
party,  265 — Board  of  Trade  returns  and  British  exports,  266 — 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and  Lord  Londonderry,  267 — 11&.  Balfour’s 
speech  at  Newcastle,  268 — Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech  at  Bristol, 
269  ;  and  at  Oxford,  270 — ‘  Monroe  doctrine  ’  for  Canada,  271 — 
why  did  Mr.  Balfour  resign  ?  271 — comparison  with  the  Home 
Rule  d4b&cle,  272— position  of  Liberal  Unionists,  273 — the  new 
Cabinet,  276-— verdict  of  the  Election,  279. 

Barral-Montferrat,  Jdarquis  de,  his  ‘  De  Monroe  a  Roosevelt  ’ 
reviewed,  236. 
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Barrett,  Charlotte,  her  ‘  Diary  and  Letters  of  Mme.  d’Arblay  ’ 
reviewed,  85. 

Barthelemy,  H.  de,  his  book  on  the  French  nobility  reviewed,  410. 

Beeching,  Canon,  his  ‘  Analysis  ’  of  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  reviewed,  297. 

Berenaon,  B.,  his  book  on  Italian  Art  reviewed,  180. 

Birmingham,  G.  A.,  his  ‘  Seething  Pot  ’  and  ‘  Hyacinth  ’  reviewed, 
362. 

Blake,  William,  The  Visionary  Art  of,  review  of  publications  con¬ 
cerning,  161 — Art  as  Religion  and  Imagination  as  God,  162 — 
inspiration,  164 — allegory  and  vision,  164-^octrine  of  ‘  states*  or 
regions  of  good  and  evil,  169 — Last  Judgment,  170 — ‘  Canterbury 
Pilgrimage,’  172 — genius  and  acquired  invention,  173 — realism 
of  imagination,  174 — golden  rule  of  art,  a  firm  and  determined 
outline,  175 — prefers  fresco  to  oil  painting,  177 — three  years  at 
Felpham,  178-^ompared  with  Early  Florentine  painters,  179. 

Blomjtdd,  R.,  his  books  on  Architecture  reviewed,  180. 

Bosanquet,  Eden,  her  ‘  Strength  of  the  People  ’  reviewed,  488. 

Bradley,  Prof.  A.  C.,  his  ‘  Commentary  ’  on  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  reviewed, 
297. 

British  Museum  Library,  review  of  its  Catalogue,  117 — Sir  Hans 
Sloane’s  collections,  117 — Montague  House,  118— Gray’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  readers,  118 — Charles  Lamb,  119 — printed  books,  119— 
private  liberality,  120 — King’s  library,  121-^^renville  collection, 
121 — Ashbee’s  books,  122 — ^Ayscough’s  catalogue,  123 — Panizzi’s 
reforms,  123 — compilation  of  printed  catalogue,  124 — ^system  of 
construction,  127 — pseudonyms,  130 — academies  and  periodical 
publications,  130 — binding,  133 — skilful  administration,  134— 
varieties  of  readers,  135 — bibliography,  135. 

BvUen,  F.  T.,  his  ‘  Back  to  Sunny  Seas  ’  reviewed,  236. 

Burney,  Fanny,  review  of  books  concerning,  85 — ‘  Early  Diary,’  85 
— five  novels,  87 — ‘  Evelina,’  88 — ‘  Cecilia,’  89 — Austin  Dobson’s 
biography  of  her,  90 — marriage,  91,  114 — ‘  Camilla,’  91 — Burney 
family,  92 — middle  class  society  in  eighteenth  century,  93— 
George  III.  and  his  Court,  94,  104 — Dr.  Johnson,  97 — Samuel 
Crisp,  99 — Dr.  Burney,  102 — the  Queen,  105— luncheon  by 
stealth,  106 — her  husband,  M.  d’Arblay,  111 — French  exiles,  112 
— Mme.  de  Stael  and  Talleyrand,  112 — Rousseau,  113 — her  later 
years,  115. 

Butcher,  S.  H.,  his  book  on  the  ‘  Greek  Genius  ’  reviewed,  180. 

C. 

Callahan,  J.  M.,  his  book  on  Cuba  reviewed,  236. 

Canning  and  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  review  of  books  concerning,  345 — 
battle  of  Friedland  death-blow  to  Third  Coalition,  345 — meeting 
of  Emperors  Alexander  and  Napoleon  at  Tilsit,  346 — Canning^ 
decision  to  coerce  Denmark,  354— British  fleet  at  Elsinore,  35^ 
Napoleon’s  plan  to  use  Danish  fleet  in  invading  Great  Britain 
foreseen  W  Canning,  359. 

Champion,  E.,  his  book  on’the  French  Churchjreviewed,  33. 


Chapman,  Elizabeth  R.,  her  ‘  Companion  ’  to  ‘In  Memoriam  ’ 
reviewed,  297. 

Collins,  J.  Churton,  his  edition  of  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  reviewed,  297. 

D. 

Dearmer,  Mabel,  her  |  Difficult  Way  ’  reviewed,  64. 

Diehl,  C.,  his  Byzantine  studies  reviewed,  387. 

Dobson,  4.,  his  ‘  Fanny  Burney  ’  reviewed,  85. 

E. 

Ellis,  Annie,  her  ‘  Early  Diary  of  Frances  Burney  ’  reviewed,  85. 

F. 

French  Revolution,  Religion  under  the,  review  of  books  concerning, 
33 — power  of  the  Church  during  seventeenth  and  eighteen^ 
centuries,  34 — persecution  of  Protestants,  34 — clerical  campaign 
dgainst  Rationalism,  35 — ‘  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,’  36 
— secret  societies  and  Encyclopaedists,  36 — Illuminists,  37 — 
hospital  scandals  and  prison  horrors,  38— ecclesiastical  abuses,  not 
Christianity,  attacked,  38 — revolutionary  clerics,  39 — disendow- 
ment,  40 — salaried  clergy,  41 — monastic  property,  43 — Civil  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Clergy,  44 — oath  of  fidelity  demanded  from 
ecclesiastics,  46 — Pope  Pius  VI.  and  the  new  Constitution,  47 — 
second  funeral  of  Voltaire,  48 — Legislative  Assembly  and  the 
Church,  49 — massacres  of  priests,  52 — adventures  of  the  Papal  In¬ 
ternuncio,  52 — National  Convention’s  anti-Christian  campaign,  53 
— M.  Emery  in  the  Conciergerie,  53 — persecution  of  priests,  54 — 
Republican  classicism,  55 — separation  of  Church  and  State,  56 — 
Directorate,  57 — Theophilanthropy,  58 — Concordat,  59 — the 
Church  under  Napoleon,  59. 

Furniture,  History  in,  review  of  books  concerning,  410 — French 
eighteenth  century  furniture,  411 — luxury  the  master  motive,  412 
— ornament  superseding  utility,  413 — Louis  Quatorze,  414 — 
Louis  Quinze,  415 — pleasure-loving  society,  416 — aristocracy  at 
Versailles,  418 — French  eighteenth  century  foreign  policy  retro¬ 
grade,  418 — Pompadour  quarrel,  420 — French  defeat  at  Rosbach, 
421 — the  Revolution,  423 — Encyclopaedists,  423 — attempt  to 
regain  touch  with  realities  of  life,  424 — artificiality  of  Court  and 
society,  425. 

G 

Oatty,  Dr.  A.,  his  ‘  Key  ’^to  ‘  la  Memoriam  ’  reviewed,  297. 

Gauthier-  Y illars,  H.,  his  book  on  the  marriage  of  Louis  XV.  reviewed, 
410. 

Genung,  J.  F.,  his  edition  of  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  reviewed,  297. 

Giri,  G.,  his  ‘  Suicidio  di  T.  Lucretio  ’  reviewed,  137. 

Goschen,  ViscourU,  his  ‘  Essays  on  Economic  Questions  ’  reviewed,  1. 
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H. 

Havard,  H.,  his  book  on  furniture  reviewed,  410. 

Haicthorne,  Nathanid,  review  of  works  and  biographies  of,  210 — 
early  years,  212 — ‘  Fanshawe,’  212 — isolation  from  society,  213 
— legend  of  John  Hathome,  213 — literary  novitiate,  214 — 
‘  Twice  Told  Tales,’  215 — marriage,  215 — Brook  Farm  socialist 
colony,  216 — ‘  Blithedale  Romance,’  216 — ‘  Note  Books,’  218 — 
life  at  Concord,  219 — ‘  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,’  ‘  Scarlet 
Letter,’  and  other  tales,  219,  231 — brilliant  literary  contempo¬ 
raries,  220 — Emerson  at  Concord,  221 — Thoreau,  222 — George 
Ripley,  223 — Margaret  Fuller,  224— Channing  and  Alcott,  225 — 
Jo^  Brown’s  fate,  227 — ‘  The  Seven  Vagabonds,’  229 — self¬ 
portrayal,  229 — ‘  House  of  the  Seven  G^les,’  233 — ‘  Trans¬ 
formation,’  233 — grave  in  Sleepy  Hollow,  235. 

Henderson,  J.,  /«».,  his  ‘  American  Diplomatic  Questions  ’  reviewed, 
236. 

Hichens,  i?.,  his  ‘  Garden  of  Allah  ’  reviewed,  64. 

Hill,  Constame,  her  ‘  Juniper  Hall  ’  reviewed,  85. 

Hunt,  IF.  Holman,  his  ‘  Pre-Raphaelitism  ’  reviewed,  450. 

HvUon,  W.  H.,  his  ‘  Burford  Papers  ’  reviewed,  85. 

I. 

‘  In  Metnoriam  ’  after  Fifty  Years,  review  of  editions  of,  297— 
author’s  notes,  298 — Bradley’s  Commentary,  300 — nature  studies, 
301 — Tennyson  and  Hallam,  302 — foreign  travels,  303 — death  of 
Hallam,  304 — love,  poverty,  and  golden  dreams,  305 — Govern¬ 
ment  pension,  305 — growth  of  the  poem,  306 — half-century  of 
popularity,  307 — German,  French,  Italian,  and  Latin  trans¬ 
lations,  ^7 — literature  of  elucidation,  308 — alleged  plagiarism, 
308 — difficult  passages,  309 — similar  poems  on  death  of  a  friend, 
311 — utterances  on  Immortality,  312 — old  faith  and  new  doubts, 
313 — ‘  the  Christ  that  is  to  be,’  314 — FitzGerald’s  opinion,  316 — 
message  of  hope,  317. 

International  Law,  review  of  books  concerning,  471 — Grotius’s 
doctrines,  473 — Declaration  of  Paris,  473 — contraband  and  right 
of  search,  474 — supplying  belligerents  with  money,  474 — seizure 
of  private  property,  476— Geneva  Convention  and  Hague  Con¬ 
ference,  477 — treaty  obligations,  478 — codification  required,  479 — 
blockades,  479 — President  Roosevelt  and  Russo-Japanese  War, 
483 — belligerent  ships  in  neutral  ports,  484 — floating  mines,  484 — 
submarine  cables,  485  —  wireless  telegraphy,  486  —  general 
principles,  487. 

Irdand,  Criticisms  of  Lfe  in,  review  of  books  concerning,  362 — 

fower  of  Catholic  hierarchy,  362,  370,  378 — conflicting  ideals  of 
rotestant  and  Catholic,  363 — George  Moore’s  pictures  of  Irish 
life  in  ‘  The  Lake,’  364 — separation  of  the  sexes,  368 — Gaelic 
League  and  freedom,  369 — attractions  of  America,  369 — ‘  The 
Seething  Pot,’  371 — policemen  representatives  of  direct  power  of 
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England,  373 — Home  Rule  and  Mr.  Parnell,  376 — English  govern¬ 
ment  and  Rome’s  ascendency,  377,  383 — religious  emotion,  379 
— ‘  Hyacinth,’  379 — Protestants  not  Nationalists,  383 — nuns  a.s 
trade  competitors,  384 — priests  as  educators,  385 — Irish  Pro¬ 
testant  Church  and  Trinity  College,  385. 


J. 

James,  H.,  his  life  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  reviewed,  210. 

Jardin  des  Plantes,  The,  review  of  books  concerning,  319 — its 
popularity,  319— experiments  in  evolution,  320 — founded  by 
Richelieu,  321 — BuSon  as  director,  322 — botanical  garden  and 
its  foreign  correspondents,  324 — mineral  collections,  325 — 
monks  supplanted  by  antelopes  and  lions,  326 — Buffon’s  ‘  His- 
toire  Naturelle,’  327 — Daubenton’s  discoveries,  330,  334 — 
national  workshops,  331 — Buffon  junior,  332 — Count  and  Mar¬ 
quis  de  la  Billarderie,  superintendents,  333 — Bernardin  de  St. 
Rerre  as  a  successor  of  Buffon,  335 — menagerie,  339 — natural 
history  library,  340 — vicissitudes  during  French  Revolution,  340 — 
museum,  342. 

L. 

Lanfrey,  P.,  his  book  on  the  Church  in  the  eighteenth  century 
reviewed,  33, 

Lethaby,  W.  R.,  his  ‘  Mediaeval  Art  ’  reviewed,  180, 

Loisd,  G.,  his  book  on  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  reviewed,  319. 

Lucraius  and  his  Times,  review  of  books  concerning,  137 — depres¬ 
sion  of  agriculture,  137 — Social  War,  139 — Slave  War  and  con-  , 
spiracy  of  Catiline,  140 — Julius  Caesar  and  Julian  Laws,  140 — 
Ciceroand  the  murder  of  Caesar,  141 — first  Triumvirate,  142 — 
vanit^^f  ambition,  143 — rivalry  of  rank,  144 — Jerome  and 
Pontanus  on  life  of  Lucretius,  145 — his  poems  criticised  by 
Cicero,  146 — Giacomo  Giri  on  ‘  The  Legend  of  Lucretius,’  148 — 
alleged  suicide,  149 — Epicureanism  and  world-weariness,  150 — 
his  friendships,  162 — Epicurus’s  theory  of  atoms,  153 — explana¬ 
tion  of  magnetism,  154 — fixity  of  natural  laws,  155— evolution 
of  all  things  from  dead  atoms,  156 — influence  on  Virgil,  157. 

M. 

Mallet,  B.,  his  Life  of  Sir  Louis  Mallet  reviewed,  1. 

Malmesbury,  First  Earl  of,  diaries  and  letters  reviewed,  345. 

Marshall,  A.,  his  ‘  Handbuch  der  Volks wirtschaftslehre  ’  reviewed,  1. 

Masson,  J.,  his  book  on  Lucretius  reviewed,  137. 

Miric,  Mgr.,  his  book  on  the  Church  and  the  French  Revolution 
reviewed,  33. 

Afoore,  C.  H.,  his  book  on  Renaissance  Architecture  reviewed,  180. 

Moore,  0.,  his  ‘  Untilled  Field  ’  and  ‘  The  Lake  ’  reviewed,  362. 

Mord,  L.,  his  ‘  Commentary  ’  on  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’  reviewed,  297. 

Munro,  H.  A.  J.,  his  book  on  Catullus  reviewed,  137. 
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N. 

Ndhac,  P.  de,  his  book  on  Marie  Antoinette  reviewed,  410. 

Novels  vnth  a  PhUosophy,  review  of  some,  64 — Mr.  Wells’s  ‘  Kipps,’ 
66 — Miss  Sinclair’s  ‘  Divine  Fire,’  72 — Mrs.  Dearmer’s  ‘  Difficult 
Way,’  74 — Mr.  Hichens’s  ‘  Garden  of  Allah,’  79. 


0. 

Oppenheim,  Dr.  L.,  his  ‘  International  Law  ’  reviewed,  471. 

P. 

Political  Situation,  The,  review  of  debates  concerning,  281 — Free 
Trade  the  issue  at  the  General  Election,  281 — Mr.  Balfour’s 
attitude  upon  the  fiscal  question,  282 — Unionist  Free  Traders 
compared  with  Peelites,  284 — composition  of  new  Government, 
285— Army  reform,  285 — Chinese  labour,  286 — responsible 
government  for  the  Transvaal,  287 — composition  of  new  House 
of  Commons,  288 — Labour  party,  289 — retrenchment  incom¬ 
patible  with  demands  for  increased  expenditure,  290 — direct  and 
indirect  taxation,  291 — Government’s  anomalous  position  in 
House  of  Lords,  292 — Education  Act,  293 — Welsh  disestablish¬ 
ment,  293 — necessity  for  union  in  Liberal  party,  295. 

Poor-Law  Commission  and  Condition  of  the  Poor,  review  of  reports 
concerning,  488 — terms  of  reference,  488 — Commission  of  1832, 
490 — Act  of  1834,  492 — ameliorated  conditions  of  working  classes, 
492 — prosperity  and  extravagance,  493 — workhouses  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  pauperism,  494 — fluctuations  of  employment,  495 — 
State  aid,  496— Danish  system,  497 — old-age  pensions,  498— unem¬ 
ployment,  500 — vagrancy,  502 — emigration,  503 — Parliamentary 
Labour  party,  504 — ‘  Poor  Rate,’  505 — Boards  of  Guardians,  507 
— Distress  Committees,  508 — Central  Authority,  509 — control 
of  workhouses,  511 — boarding-out,  511 — ^infirmaries,  512 — infec¬ 
tious  disease,  513 — soup-kitchens  and  temporary  relief,  513 — 
preventive  and  remedial  measures,  514 — Commissioners’  Reports, 
515. 

Pre-Raphaditism,  review  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  book  concerning, 
450 — Hunt’s  early  struggles,  452 — formation  of  Brotherhood, 
452 — conventionalism,  453 — seven  original  members  of  P.R.B., 
454 — ‘  The  Germ,’  455 — impecimiosity,  455 — Elizabeth  Siddsl, 
457,  466 — Rossetti,  458 — Ruskin’s  defence  of  Hunt’s  ‘  Light  of 
the  World,’  459— Carlyle’s  criticism,  460 — Hunt’s  travels  in 
Palestine,  461 — Jerusalem,  462 — ‘  The  Scapegoat  ’  and  ‘  Jesus  in 
the  Temple,’  463 — Thackeray  and  Dickens  on  Hunt’s  pictures, 
465 — Burne-Jones,  Morris,  and  Swinburne,  466 — Rossetti’s  mar¬ 
riage  to  Miss  Siddal,  466— new  pre-Raphaelitism,  467 — achieve¬ 
ments  and  defects,  468. 

Pressensd,  E.  de,  his  book  on  the  Church  and  the  French  Revolution 
reviewed,  33. 

Protection  and  the  Working  Classes,  review  of  publications  concern- 
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ing,  1 — Mr.  Chamberlain,  Tariff  Reform,  and  working  classes,  2 — 
arguments  from  statistics,  4 — emigration,  5 — working-class 
savings,  5 — unemployment,  7,  26 — comparison  of  cost  of  living  in 
England  and  in  Germany,  7 — wages,  8— popular  economic  argu¬ 
ment,  9 — balance  of  exports  and  imports,  11 — chart  of  fluctua¬ 
tions,  14 — protective  duties  and  National  Dividend,  18 — Labour 
and  Capital,  24 — labouring  people  as  capitalists,  25^tability  of 
industry,  26 — dumping  of  surplus  produce,  29 — industrial  com¬ 
bination,  30 — danger  of  Protection  increasing  unemployment,  32. 


R. 


Randolph,  Rev.  H.,  his  life  of  Sir  R.  Wilson  reviewed,  345. 

Robinet,  Dr.,  his  book  on  religion  and  the  French  Revolution  reviewed, 
33. 

Roosevdt,  T.,  his  essays  and  Presidential  Messages  reviewed,  236. 
Roscoe,  E.  S.,  his  book  on  Admiralty  decisions  on  Prize  Cases 
reviewed,  471. 

Rose,  J.  H.,  his  ‘  Napoleonic  Studies  ’  reviewed,  345. 


S. 

Salomon,  Mgr.  de,  his  book  on  the  Church  and  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  reviewed,  33. 

Sandford,  Archdeacon,  his  memoirs  of  Archbishop  Temple  reviewed, 
429. 

Sindair,  May,  her  ‘  Divine  Fire  ’  reviewed,  64. 

Stampini,  E.,  his  ‘  Suicidio  di  Lucretio  ’  reviewed,  137. 

T. 

Temperley,  H.  W.  V.,  his  life  of  Canning  reviewed,  345. 

Temple,  Archbishop,  review  of  memoirs  of,  429 — his  mother’s  Latin 
lessons,  431 — Blundell’s  School  at  Tiverton,  431 — scholarships 
at  Balliol,  432 — Tractarian  movement,  433 — Clough  and  Waid, 
434 — Dr.  Pusey,  435 — his  idea  of  the  Catholic  position,  436 — 
Principal  of  Kneller  Hall,  training  college  for  teachers  of  work- 
house  schools,  437 — Inspector  of  Church  Training  Colleges,  438 — 
denominational  teaching  and  religious  liberty,  439 — Head  Master 
of  Rugby,  440 — share  in  ‘  Essap  and  Reviews,’  441 — Bishop  of 
Exeter,  442 — Bishop  of  London,  443 — Ritual  prosecutions,  444 — 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  445 — sale  of  Addington,  448 — Lambeth 
playing-field  transferred  to  London  County  Council,  449 — 
Education  Act  of  1902,  449 — death,  ^49. 

Tormene,  V.,  his  book  on  the  Bailage  of  Constantinople  reviewed, 
387. 

V. 

Vandal,  A.,  his  ‘  Napoleon  et  Alexandre  ’  reviewed,  345. 

Venetian  Diplomacy  at  the  SuUime  Porte  during  the  Sixteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  review  of  books  concerning,  387 — the  Bailo  or  ambassador 
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at  Constantinople,  387 — protection  of  Venetian  interests,  388 — 
criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction,  389 — Orator  or  Ambassador- 
extraordinary,  390 — household  of  embassy,  391 — Gradenigo’s 
disastrous  mission,  392 — ceremonial  reception  of  new  Bailo,  395 
— Divan  or  audience,  397 — presents  for  the  Sultan,  398 — banquet, 
399 — dragomans  and  mezzani,  400 — Janissaries,  401 — revenue 
and  consular  functions,  401 — Jews,  102 — corn  for  Venice,  403 — 
judicial  duties,  404 — postmaster,  40^, — diplomacy  in  defence  of 
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